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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE prindpal daign qf the Jblhunng atiempi, tc 
to trace the conduct^ and inquire into the character qf 
Cicero. For this purpose, the present Letters were 
prrferred to those %MiQh are written to Atticus, as I/19 
shew the Author of them in a greater variety qf con^ 
nectians, and afford an opportunity qf considering him 
in almost ecery possible point of view. 

This correspondence includes a period qf about 
twenty ffcars ; commenting immediately cfier Cicero* s 
consulate, and ending a few months hrfore his death. 



LETTERS 
or 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 

TO 

SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS.* 

BOOK FIRST. 

LETTER L 

[A.U.601.] 

TO POMPET THE GREAT« IMPEBATOB. f 

X OUR letter to the senate afiR>rded inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction, not only to myself, bat to the public in 
general : as the hopes it brought us of a peace, are 
agreeable to those expectations which, in full con« 

* These letters are placed according to their Bopposed 
dates : The reader viill find, at the end, an index, referring 
to the order in which they stand in the common editions. 

'^ The title of Imperator^ during the times of the repub- 
lic, did not bear the least relation to that idea irhich is af- 

TOL. I. A 
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fideiice of your superior abilities, I had always en- 
couraged the world to entertain.* I must acquaint 
you, however, that it entirely sunk the spirits of 
that party, who, from being formerly your decla^ 
red enemies, have lately become your pretended 
friends; as it utterly disappointed their most san- 
guine hopes.t 

fixed to it in modem language ; but was merely honorary 
and occasional. It was conferred <fn the Roman generals 
by the acclamations of their army in the field, after some 
signal advantage gained by their courage and conduct; and 
it was immediately dropped again as soon as they entered 
into Rome. 

* Pompey was at this time carrying on the war in Asia 
against Mithridates, king of Pontus : and the letter to which 
Cicero alludes, probably brought an account of the pro- 
gress of the campaign. Mithridates was a cruel but brave 
prince, who had given employment to the Roman arms for 
more than forty years. Pompey, however, had the good 
fortune to complete what Sylla and Lucullus, his predeces- 
sors in this command, were obliged to leave unfinished ; and 
he not only defeated Mithridates, but annexed to the Ro- 
man dominions all that part of Asia which b between the 
Red, the Caspian, and the Arabian seas. — Flor. iii. 5. 

f It is doubtful to whom Cicero here alludes. Some of 
the commentators suppose that he points at Lucullus, who, 
as he bad been recalled from the command in which Pom- 
pey was now employed, would not, it may well be imagi- 
ned, be greatly pleased with the success of his rival. Others 
think that he had Caesar in view : and what renders this 
conjecture extremely probable, is, that Caesar and Pom- 
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Notwhhfllaiidiog the letter, which you wrote to 
me by the same expreas, diaooTered but rery digfait 
marks of yoar afiection, yet I read it with pleasure. 
The tnith is, I am always abuodaatly satisfied with 
the coDScioosness of having exerted my best offices 
towards my friends; and, if they do not think pro- 
per to make me an equal return, I am well con- 
tented that the superiority should remain on my 
side. Bat if my utmost aeal for your interests has 
not been sufficient to unite you to mine, I doabt 
not, that our co-<^rating together, upon the same 
patriot-principles, will be a means of cementing ns 
more strongly hereafter. In the mean time, it woaU 
neither be agreeable to the openness of my tern* 
per, nor to the freedom of that mutual friendship 
we profess, to conceal what I thought wanting in 
your letter. I will acknowledge, then, that the 
public senrices I performed during my late consul- 
ship, gaTC me reason to expect, from your attach- 
ment both to myself and to the commonwealth, 
that you would have sent me your congratulations : 
and I am persuaded you would not have omitted 

pey, who had been long opposites in politics, were now, 
appturaiibff reconciled i the former (for pnrpotes which 
shall hereafter be explained) falling in with that party who 
were for conferring the highest and most nnconstltational 
honours on the latter. 
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them« but from a tenderness to certain persons.* 
Let me assure you^ however^ that what I hare per- 
formed for the preservation of my country^ has re- 
ceived the Goncarrent applauses of the whole world. 
You will find, when you return hither^ I conduct- 
ed that important scene with so much spirit and 
policy, that you^ like another Scipio, though far 
superior^ indeed^ to that hero in glory^ will not re- 
fuse to admit me, like a second Laelius^f and not 



* Cicero was advanced to the consular office the year- 
before the date of this letter ; that is. An. Urb. 690. He 
particularly alludes to the part he acted during his ad- 
ministration, with regard to the suppressing of Catiline's 
conspiracy. — [See Letters iii. and yI. of this Book.] — 
And he had undoubtedly cause to complain of Ponipey*s 
unexpected coolness in the present instance : the occasion 
.of which seems to have been this. A very powerful party 
was now forming against Cicero by Cesar and Metellus 
the tribune ; and Pompey was considered as a proper per- 
son to support their designs of destroying the great autho- 
rity which Cicero had lately acquired. It is highly pro- 
bable, therefore, fifom Pompcy*s reserve to our author, 
that he had received some overtures of this sort; and as he 
was jealous of every power that might obstruct his own, 
he was by no means disposed, it should seem, to advance ' 
|Cicero*s credit, by gratifying him with those applauses 
which his conduct deserved. — Pint, in vit. Cicero, 

f Scipio Africanus the younger, to whom Cicero here 
atlttdes, was consul in the year of Rome 605 ; as Lelins 
was in the year 618. The strict intimacy which subsisted 
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mach behind him, I trust, in wisdom, as the tnend 
and associate of yoar private and public transao- 
tioos. FarewelL 

LETTER EL 
[A. u. aai.] 

QC7IMTUS METUXUS CBLBB,* PBOCONSUI9 TO CICBBO. 

As I persuaded myself, that our reconciliation 
and friendship was mutually sincere I ncTer ima* 

between tlieae distingaiahed RonuuiBy is celebrated by leve- 
ral of the clasBic writen : bnt Cicero has paid it the hifb- 
cst honours in his Dialogue upon Friendship. Scipio and 
liBelins used to retire together from the business of the statei 
to a vQIa situated on the sea-shore, near Laareotam ; where 
these iUostrioiB friends did not think it beneath their char 
meters to descend to the homblest recreations. The oif^at 
ScipiatUe et miti* mpimUaLstUf the lieroism of Scipio, and 
the wisdom of Lselins, conld unbend in gathering sliells and 
pebbles on the coast : and perhaps it is some evidence of 
their merit, that they were capable of being thus easily di« 
Tcrted. Less virtuous minds generally have recourse to 
more agitated relaxations, and are seldom entertained with- 
out carrying their passions into their amusements. Oratm 
pro Murten. 96. Hor. Sai. ii. 1. v. 72. Ctc. de Orat. ii. 6. 

• Quintus Metellns Celer exercised the office of Pnetor, 
the same year that Cicero was consul. Two years after the 
date of this letter, he was himself elected to that supreme 
dignity s and Cicero speaks of his administration with ap* 
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gined I ahould have had occanon to complain of 
being marked out in my absence as the object of 
your ridicule, f For the same reason I was equally 
far from supposing that you would have acted with 
so much bitterness against my relation Metellus^ 

plaose. He was at this time govefnor^-of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Adjitt.ii,\. 

f The reader will find this explained by Cicero's answer 
in the following letter. 

( The person here alluded to, is Quintos Metellos Cie- 
cilius Nepos, at this time a tribune of the people. He had 
lately attempted to procure a law for recalling Pompey 
oat of Asia I pretending that his presence was necessary in 
order to quiet the commotions in the republic. But his 
real view was to destroy the great credit and authority 
which Cicero now possessed, by throwing the whole power 
into Pompey*s hands. Cato, who was likewise tribune at 
the same time, most strenuously opposed this design of his 
colleague j aiid the contests that rose between them, upon 
this occasion, were attended with great and dangerous dis» 
tarbances. Metellus, however, being at length obliged to 
desist, retired in disgust, with his complaints to Pompey. 
After he had thus withdrawn himself, it was proposed, that 
the censure of the senate should be passed upon his turbu- 
lent conduct, as also that he should be deposed from his of- 
fice : and it was these proceedings, together with th^ part 
that Metellns Celer supposed Cicero to have borne in them^ 
which occasioned the warm remonstrances of the letter be- 
fore us. Plutarch asserts it was owing to the prudence and 
moderation of Cato, that the motion against Metellns Ne- 
pos was not carried. Suetonius, on th9 other hundf ez- 
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as to penecute him^ eTen to the Ion of hit fiMrtniies 
and his dignities, merely for a single word. If the 
regard which is doe to his own character coold nd 
protect him from the unjust resentment of the se« 
nate, at least the zeal I have e?er shewn for the in- 
terests of that illustrious order« the services I have 
rendered the commonwealth, and the considerataon 
which is owing to our birth,* should have power* 
folly pleaded in his fayonr. Bat it has been kk 
fote to be oppressed, as well as mine to be desert- 
ed, by those who ought to have treated us in a 
yery different manner : and the honour of that im- 
portant command with which I am invested, can- 
not secure me, it seems, from having cause to la- 
ment the indignities which are oflfered both to my- 
self and to my fomily. Since the senate have 
shewn themselves to be so little influenced by the 
dictates of equity, or those principles of modera* 
tion which distinguished our ancestor^ it will be 

pressly says, that he was actually guspended ; and indeed 
the following answer of Cicero renders it extremely pro- 
bable, that some decree of that kind had been voted, and 
afterwards repealed. Plut. in vit. Caton. Suet, in Jul Cm$, 
16. 

* Within the space of twelve yeais, there had been no 
less than twelve of this family, who were either consols, cen- 
sors, or distinguished with the honoon of a triumph. — Pa- 
f ere. it 11 • 
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no wonder, if they should find reason to repent of 
their conduct. But as to yourself, I repeat it again, 
I never had the least suspicion that you were ca- 
pable of acting- with so much inconstancy to me 
and mine. However, neither this dishonour, which 
has been cast upon my family, nor any injuries 
which can be done to me, in my own person;.8hail 
ever alienate my affections from the republic. 
Farewell. 

LETTER m. 

[A. U. 691.] 

TO QUINTUS METELLUS CELER, PROCONSUL. 

I HAVE received your letter, wherein you tell me, 
that " you had persuaded yourself, you should ne- 
^ ver have had occasion to complain of being mark- 
" ed out as the subject of my railleries." I must 
assure you, in return, that I do not well understand 
to what you allude. I suspect, however, you may 
have been informed of a speech I lately made in 
the senate, wherein I took notice there was a con- 
siderable party amongst us, who regretted that the 
commonwealth should have owed its preservation 
to my hands. I added, I confess, that in com- 
pliance with the request " of some of your rela- 
*' tions, whose desires you could by no means re- 
** fuse, you suppressed the applause with which 
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^ you intended to have honoared me in that illos- 
*' trioos assembly. I mentioned, at the same time, 

* that we had shared between as the glory of ha> 
«< ying saved the republic ; and that whilst I was 
** protecting Rome from the wicked designs of her 
^ intestine enemies, you were defending Italy from 
" the open attacks and secret conspiracies of those 
^ who had meditated onr general rain. Bat that 

* some of yoor family, nevertheless, had endeavoor* 
^ ed to weaken this oar illustrious association, and 
^ were unwilling you should make any return on 
** your part for those high honours with which you 
^ had been distinguished on mine.** Aa this was 
an open confession, how much I was mortified in 
not receiving the applause I expected, it raised a 
general smile in the house : not indeed at you, but 
at myself, for ingenuously acknowledging my dis- 
appointment. And surely what I thus said, cannot 
but be considered as highly to your credit ; since 
it was an evklence that, amidst the highest honoura^ 
I still thought my glory incomplete, without the 
concurrence of your approbation. 

As to what you mention concerning a matuol <tf» 
fedion, I know not what you may esteem as a mark 
of that disposition. But, according to my appre- 
hension, it consists in an equal return of those good 
offices which one friend receives from another. If, 
as a proof of this gratitude on my part, I were to 
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tell you^ that I gave up my pretensions to your pre- 
sent government ; you might well sospect my ve- 
racity. The truth is, I renounced it as being in- 
consistent with that plan of conduct I had laid down 
to myself; * and I find every day more and more 
reason to be satisfied with having taken this resolu- 
tion. But this, with strict sincerity, I can affirm, 
that I no sooner relinquished my claim to your pro- 
vince, than I considered how to throw it into your 
hands. I need not mention the management which 
was employed in order to secure the lot in your fa- 
vour : but this much I will say, that I hope you do 
not imagine the part my colleague acted in that 



* Cicero here alludes to the resolation he took of not ac- 
cepting any government at the expiration of his consular 
office ; a resolution, it must be owned, worthy of a generous 
and disinterested patriot. Accordingly, in a speech which 
he made in the senate on the day of his inauguration, he de- 
clared he would receive no honours at the close of hb mi- 
nistry, which it was in the power of the tribunes to ob- ' 
struct $ and indeed it was in their power to obstruct every 
honour the senate could decree. As the authority of these 
popular magistrates could thus disappoint the ambition of 
th& consuls, it had often influenced them in the exercise of 
their functions. But by this self-denying renunciation which 
Cicero made, he had nothing to hope from their favour, or 
to fear from their resentment; and consequently divested 
himself of every motive that could check a vigorous opposi- 
tion to their factions measures. Orat, cont, Bui i. 8. 
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afiair was, in any of its circomstanceBy witboat my 
privity and consent Let me desire yon to reooU 
lect with what expedition I asMmbled the senate 
immediately after the halloting was over, and how 
lolly 1 spdce upon that oocasbn in your applause. 
Accoidmglyy you then told me, that I had not only 
paid an high compliment to yourself, but at the 
same time cast a very seTere reproach upon your 
colleagues. I will add, that so long as the decree 
shall subsist, which the senate passed at that junc- 
ture, there will not be wanting a public and con- 
spicuous monument of my good offices towards you. 
Remember likewise the zeal with which I support- 
ed ytmr interest in the senate; the encomiums with 
which I mentioned you in the assemblies of the 
people ; and the a£fectionate letters I. wrote to you, 
after your departure. And when you have laid 
these several circumstances together, I may safely 
leave it to your own determination, whether your 
behaviour to me, upon your last return to Rome, 
was suitable to these mstances of my friendship. 
However, I know not what you mean by our re* 
concilement : an expression, it should seem, which 
cannot, with any propriety, be applied where there 
never was any formal rupture. 

With respect to your relation, whom I ought not, 
you tell me, to have persecuted so severely in re- 
sentment of a single expression,. I have thi^ to say : 
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In the first place^ I most highly applaud the affec- 
tionate disposition you discover towards him : and, 
in the next^ I hope you would pardon me^ if that 
duty which I owe my country^ and to which no 
man is more strongly devoted^ had, at any time, 
obliged me to oppose his measures. But if I have 
only defended myself against his most cruel at- 
tacks, have you not reason to be satisfied, that I 
never once troubled you with my complaints ? On 
the contrary, when I perceived he was collecting 
the whole force of his tribunitial power, in order 
ta oppress me, I contented myself with endeavour- 
ing to divert him from his unjust purpose, by ap- 
plying to your wife^ and sister; f as the latter had 
often indeed, in consideration of my connexions 
with Pompey, exerted her good offices in my be- 
half. Nevertheless, (and I am sure you are no 

« Sister to Claudius : a woman of most abandoned lewd- 
ness, and suspected of having ppisoned Metellus, who died 
in 694, a few years after this letter was written. — Cicero, 
who attended him in his last moments, represents them as 
truly heroic. Metellus saw the approaches of death with- 
out the least concern upon his own account, and only la- 
mented that he should lose his life at a time when his friend 
and his country would have most occasion for his services. 
Pro C€bUo 24. 

f Mucia : she was married to Pompey, but afterwards 
divorced from him on occasion of her gallantries with 
Cesar. Ad Att. i. \% Pint, in viL Pomp. 
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stranger to the tnith of what I am going to lay,) 
upon laying down my consular office, he prevent- 
ed me from making the osual speech to the people : 
and thus, what had never been denied to the lowest 
and most worthless of our magistrates, he most in- 
juriously refused to a consul, who had preserved thei 
liberties of his country. This insuk, however, prov- 
ed greatly to my honour ; for, as he would only 
sofler me to take the oath, * I pronounced the sin- 
cerest and most glorious of asseverations with aa 
uncommon exertion of voice : and the whole as- 
sembly of the people as loudly called the gods to 
witness, that what I had sworn was most religious- 
ly true, t But though I received this signal afiront 
from your cousm, yet I had the very same day 
sent an amicable message to him by our common 
friends, with the hopes of persuading him into a 
better temper. The answer he returned was, that 
all applications of this kind were now too late. He 
had, indeed, asserted, some days before, in a speech 
which he made in a general assepably of the peo* 
pie, " that the man who had punished others with- 

• The consols, at the expiration of their office, took a« 
oath, that they had faithfully and zealously discharged their 
trust. Monti. 

f Cicero did not confine himself to the usual terms of the 
oath ; but swore, that be had preserved Rome and the Re* 
jpabllc from destruction. FM. in vU, Cicer, 
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** oat suffering them to be heard> * ought to be de- 
« nied the privilege of being heard in his turn.*' 
Excellent and judicious patriot indeed ! to maintain 
that the same punishment which had been decreed, 
and with the approbation too of every honest man 
in Home, to those rebels and incendiaries who had 
attempted to involve their country in the most 
dreadful calamities^ was due to him who had pre- 
served the senate^ the city> and all Italy in general, 

* The principal conspirators concerned with Catiline 
being taken into custody, Cicero convened the senate; 
when it was debated in what manner to proceed against the 
prisoners. Silanus, the consul elect, advised, that they 
should all be put to death. Bat this was against an ex- 
press law, which prohibited the taking away the life of any 
citizen without a formal process. The proposal of Silanuft 
was opposed by Caesar, as being a stretch of the senate's 
power, which might be productive of very dangerous con- 
sequences in a free state. It was his opinion, therefore, 
that the estates of the conspirators should be confiscated^ 
and their persons closely imprisoned. Cicero, as Dr Mid- 
dleton observes, delivered hb sentiments with all the skill 
)[)oth of the orator and the statesman ; and while he seemed 
to shew a perfect neutrality, and to give equal commenda- 
tion to both the opinions, was artfully labouring to turn 
the scale in favour of Silanus's, which he considered as a 
necessary example of severity In the present circumstances 
of the republic. A vote accordingly passed, that the con* 
spirators should suffer death; which Cicero immediately 
put in execution. Ufi of Cic. Vol. i. 219, 2S1, 830. See 
Letter 6. of Book i. 
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from destmctioii. These were the proTOcatkmf 
that induced me to oppose your oousia openly, and 
beffNne his face : and accordingly; in a debate on 
the first of January, concerning the state of the re- 
public, I thought proper to let him see, that he had 
declared war against a man who did not want re- 
solution to return his attack. In a speech which 
he made a few days afterwards, he was pleased to 
throw out several menacing expressions against me : 
and it was evidently his determined purpose to ef- 
fect my ruin, not by bringing my actbns to a fair 
and impartial trial, but by the most illegal methods 
of violence. Had I not acted then with spirit in 
(^position to his ill-considered measures, would not 
the world have thought, (and thought too with rea« 
son) that the courage I exerted in my consulate 
was merely accidental, and not the result of a 
steady and rational fortitude ? If you are ignorant 
of these instances of your cousin's deportment, he 
has concealed a very material article of his con- 
duct On the other hand, if he apprised you of 
them, you have reason to look upon me as having 
acted with great temper and forbearance in never 
interrupting you with my expostulations. In a 
word, you wUl find my complaint against him was 
not founded on a single expression, as you call it, 
but on a continued series of malevolence. Let me 
now, therefore, shew you, that my conduct in re-> 
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tarn was influenced by principles of the greatest 
good-nature ; if good-nature it may be deemed^ not 
to exert a proper resentment against injuries of so 
atrocious a kind. The truth is, I never once made 
a motion in the senate to his prejudice; on the con- 
trary, as often as any question arose in which he 
was concerned^ I always voted on the most favour- 
able side. I will add, (though it is a circumstance^ 
indeed, in which I ought not to have concerned 
myself,) that I was so far from being displeased 
with the decree which passed in his favour, that, 
in consideration of his being related to you, I ac- 
tually promoted it to the utmost of my power. 

Thus you see that, far from being the aggressor, 
I have only acted a defensive part. Nor have I, 
as you accuse me, betrayed a capricious disposition 
with regard to yourself : on the contrary, notwith- 
standing your failure in some amicable offices on 
your side, I have still preserved the same invaria- 
ble sentiments of friendship on mine. Even at this 
very instant, when I have before me, I had almost 
called it your threatening letter, yet I will tell you 
that I not only excuse, but highly applaud, the ge- 
nerous warmth you express in your cousin's behalf: 
as I know, by what passes in my own breast, the 
wonderful force of family-aiiection. I hope theii 
you will judge of my resentment with the same 
candour, and acknowledge, that if, without the least 
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provocation on my part, I have been moat cruelly 
and outrageously treated, by any of your relations^ 
I had a right, I will not only say to defend myself, 
bat to be supported in that defence, if it were ne- 
cessary, even by your whole army. Believe me, 
I have ever been desirous of making you my friend; 
as I have endeavoured to convince you, upon all 
occasions, that I was entirely yours: sentiments 
which I still retain, and shall continue to retain, 
just as long as you desire. To say all in one word, 
I am much more disposed to sacrifice my resent- 
ment against your cousin, to my friendship towards 
yourself, than to su£fer the former, in any degree, 
to impair our mutual afiection. Farewell. 

LETTER ly. 

[A. U. 691.] 

TO CAIUS ANTONIUS, IMPERATOR.* 

I HAD determined not to trouble you with my let- 
ters, unless of the recommendatory kind : not that I 
had reason to expect my solicitations would have 
much weight with you, but as being unwilling it 

* The person to whom this letter is addressed, was uncle 
to the celebrated Mark Antony. He had been consul the 
year before with Cicero, and was now governor of Mace^ 
donia. 

VOL. I. 9- 
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should appear to those who might apply for them, 
that any coolness had arisen between us. However, 
as our common friend Atticus, who has been a parti-i 
cnlaf witness of the warmth with which I have ever 
promoted your interest, is coming into your pro- 
vince, I cannot fwbear conveying a letter to you 
by hi» hand ; especially as he very strongly im- 
portuned me for that purpose. 

Wdre I to claim even your highest services, the 
demand could by no means be thought unreason- 
able, after having contributed every thing on my 
part for the advancement of your ease, your in- 
terest; and your honours.* But I may safely ap- 
peal to your own conscience, whether you have 
ever made me the least return : so far from it, in- 
deed, that I have heard, (for I dare not say I have 
been infonncd,\ as it is an expression, it seems, 

• The consuls, at the expiration of their office, used to 
draw lots to which of the proYinces they should respective- 
ly succeed as governors. This which Antonius possessed, 
one of the most desirable in all the Roman empire, having 
fallen to Cicero, he resigned it to his colleague. 

f This alludes to an expression which Cicero had oflen 
occasion to employ in the affair of Catiline's conspiracy. 
As his principal intelligence arose from some of the con- 
spirators themselves, who communicated to him, from time 
io time, the designs of their associates, he was obliged to 
conceal the authors of these discoveries : and, therefore, 
in laying his allegations before the senate, or the people, he 
1 
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which you frequently, though I am flure iojiirioQ»» 
\y, object to me,) I ha?e heard, then, that yoa have 
intimated something as if— But I leave it to Atticut 
to tell yoa the rest; as the report* has given him 

was under the necessity of speakiag only in ncneral terms, 
and of assuring them, that he had been informed of the paiw 
ticular articles he mentioned. But though the event proved 
that bb informations were true $ yet, in general, this me- 
thod of accusation was extremely odiow, and of daingerow 
ejEample. Cicero's enemies, therefore, did not fail to take 
advantage of this popular olyectioa, and were perpetually 
repeating the phrase, / am informed^ whenever they were 
disposed to reproach his conduct in this transaction. See 
JTon^. rem, 19. on the 19th let. of the first book to Atticus. 
Plut, in vU, Cicer. Stdhui, DetUun, in Cic. S. 

* This report was of a very ua&vouiable kind indeed | 
for it charged Cicero with having a share in the money 
which Antonius raised by his exactions on the unhappy 
people of his province. The very judicious French trans- 
lator of the epistles to Atticus, seems to imagine there was 
some foundation for this report ; as he thinks it probable 
that Antonius had agreed to pay Cicero a certain sum in 
consideration of hu having rolinquished to him the govern- 
ment of Macedonia : but this is a coiyecture altogether un- 
supported by any evidence. Thus much, however, is cer- 
tain $ in the first place, that Cicero had some demands up- 
on Antoniua, of a nature which he did not choose should 
be known $ as, whenever he hints at them to Atticus, it is 
always in a very dark and enigmatical manner : and, in the 
next place, that he sacrificed his own judgment, and the 
good opinion of the world, in order to support Antonius in 
his present government. From which &ct8 the reader fl 
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no less concern than it gave myself. In the mean 
tinie> I will only say, that the senate and the whole 
Roman people have been witnesses of that uncom- 
mon zeal. with which I have entered into your in- 
terest. What sentiments of gratitude this has im- 
pressed upon your mind, you yourself are the best 
judge; how much you owe me in consequence of 
it, let others determine. It was friendship that first 
engaged my good offices in your favour; and I af- 
terwards was induced to continue them merely from 
a principle of constancy. But, believe me, your 
present * affairs require a much larger proportion 
of my zeal and pains ; the utmost exertion of which 
shall not be wanting, provided I may have reason 
to think that they are not entirely thrown away. 



left to draw the conclusion that he shall judge reasonable. 
Fid. ad Att, U xii. 13, 14. See the following remark. 

* Ponapey had declared his intentions of very strenuously 
insisting, that.Antonius should be recalled from his govern- 
ment, in order to give an account of his administration : 
which, it seems, had been extremely oppressive. It was 
upon this occasion that Cicero promised him his service ; 
and it seems, by the following letter, that he kept his word; 
But if he had not, his honour, perhaps, would not have been 
the more questionable : for it appears, from a letter to At- 
ticus, that Cicero could not undertake the defence of An- 
tonius without suffering in the opinion, not only of the po- 
pulace, but of every worthy man in Rome. Ad Att. i. 12. 
8ec the last note on the following letter* ^ 
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For I shaUfoever be so absurdly officioofl* as to em* 
ploy them where they are not acceptable. Atticos 
will inform you in what particular instances yoa 
may, probably, have occasion for my good offices : 
in the mean while, I very warmly recommend him 
to yours. I am well persuaded, indeed, that his 
own interest with you is his best advocate ; how- 
ever, if you have any remaining afiection for me, 
let me entreat you to shew it (and it is the most 
obliging manner in which you can shew it) by 
your services to my friend. FarewelL 

LETTER V. 

[A. U. 602.] 

TO PUBLIUS SESTIUS, QUXSTOR.* 

I COULD scarce credit your freedman Decius, as 
highly as I thinks of his fidelity and attachment to 
your interest, when he requested me, in your name, 
to use my endeavours, that you may not at present 

* Every proconsul, or jgovemor of a province, had a 
qoaestor under him, who acted as a sor^ of paymaster-gene- 
ral to the provincial forces, and as superintendant likewise 
of the public revenues. Sestius was at this time exercisiog 
that office under Antonius, in Macedonia. Some further 
account will be occasionally given of him in the progress 
of these remarks. 
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be recalled. Rememberings indeed, ihe very dif- 
ferent strain in which all the letters I had before 
received from you were written, I could not easily 
be induced to think that you had so greatly altered 
your mind. But after Cornelia's visit to my wife, 
and the discourse which I had myself with Corne- 
lius, I could no longer doubt of this change in your 
inclinations ; and, accordingly, I never failed to 
attend in your behalf, at every subsequent meeting 
of the senate. The question, however, did not come 
on till January last, when we carried it without 
much opposition : though I found some difficulty in 
persuading Quintus Fusius,^ and the rest of your 
friends, to whom you had written upon this subject, 
to believe me rather than your own letters. 

I had not agreed with Crassus for his house, when 
you wished me joy of the purchase; but I was so 
much encouraged by your congratulations, that I 
soon afterwards bought it at thirty-five hundred 
thousand sesterces.f I am now, therefore, so deep- 

* One of the tribunes of the people. 

+ About 28,0001. Cicero, it is said, borrowed a consi- 
derable part of this sum from a man whose cause he had un- 
dertaken to defend. But eloquence was not as yet profes- 
sedly venal in Rome $ and it was looked upon as highly dis- 
honourable for an advocate, not only to receive any reward, 
but even a loan of his client. Cicero, therefore, being pub- 
licly reproached with this transaction, most confidently de- 
nied the charge ; declaring at the same time, that he had 
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ly inrolTed ia debt, as to be full rip^ yoQ mual kiMNr, 
for a plot, if any malecontent will be so charitable 
as to admit me iato one. Bat the misfortune i^ 

not the least intention of making thu pore base. However^ 
he soon afterwards completed his bargain: when bei^g 
taxed in the senate with this unworthy lUsehood, he en- 
dcavoared to langh it or, by telling hb ccoMiren, that tkejf 
mat knmf ver$ Hak of the wrUjufdeed^ ifike^ immglmU tmjf 
yrmdemt mtmt would rmm tke price •/« conunodiijf^ bjf pubUel/f 
mowing kio iniemiioiu of becoming m furckaeer. It is Aulas 
Gellias who gives us this story, which Dr Middleton sup- 
poses he might have picked up fh>m some spurious coUec- 
tioa of Cicero's jokes i and many such, it is certaia, were 
handed about, even in Cicero^s life-time. As every r e ader 
of taste and learning must wish well to the moral character 
of so invaluable an author as Cicero, one cannot but regret, 
that neither his own general regard to truth, nor the plea 
of his ingenious advocate, seem suflicient to discredit- this 
piece of secret history. That Cicero was capable of de- 
nyii^ facts, where It was aot for his advantage they should 
be discovered, wiU appear, perhaps, beyond controversy, in 
the progress of these remarks, la the mean time, a very 
strong instance of this may be produced from one of his let- 
ters to Attieos. Cicero had written an invective against 
some person, whose interest he had occasion to make use of 
in the affair of his restoration. This piece of satire had * 
stolen into the world, it seems, without his knowledge i but 
as he never had any formal quarrel with the man againrt 
whom it was levelled, and as it was drawn up in a style by 
no means equal to the usual correctness of his performances, 
it might easily, he tells Atticus, be proved not to have come 
from his hand : puto poete probari non esse meam. The truth 
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this sort of patriots are all disposed to exclude me 
from their society ; and whilst I am the aversion of 
some of thera^ as the avowed avenger of conspira- 
cies, others suspect that I only plead poverty with 
a view of gaining their confidence^ in order to be- 
tray them. They think it incredible, indeed^ that 
.the man who rescued the bags of all the usurers 
in Rome from a general attack, should ever be in 
distress for money.* The truth of the matter is, 
there is enough to be raised at six per cent, and I 

of it 18, sincerity does not seem to have been the virtue 
upon which Cicero was very solicitous of establishing his 
character. Thus, Plutarch assures us, that our author hav- 
ing made a speech in public, full of the highest encomiums 
on Crassus, he did not scruple a few days afterwards to re> 
verse the panegyric, and represent him before the same au- 
dience in ail the darkest colours of his invective. Cicero 
being reminded, upon this occasion, -of his former harangue, 
very gravely replied, " it was only by way of an oratori- 
*^ cal exercise, and in order to try the force of his eloquence 
" upon so bad a subject." Aul. Gell. xii. 12. See Life of 
Cic. i, S59. 8vo. Ed. Ad AH. iii. 12. FltU, in vit, Cicer. 
* The chief of those who engaged in Catiline's rebellion, 
. were men of the same desperate fortunes as himself ; Qui' 
cunque bona patria laceraverat, says the historian of this 
conspiracy, quicunque alienum €bs grande coi^verat, were 
the worthy associates of Catiline in this infamous enter- 
prise ; and though liberty <was, as usual, the pretence, the 
true motive of their taking up arms was,. in order to make 
)var upon their creditors. Sallust, BelL Cat, 14. 
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have gained thb much, by the serrices I ha?e done 
my country, that I am considered by your money- 
lenders, at least, as a good man. 

I must not forget to mentiont that I have lately 
k)oked over your house and buildings, and am much 
pleased with the improvements you are making. 

Notwithstanding all the world b sensible, that 
Antonius has by no means acted towards me with 
the gratitude he ought, yet it did not prevent roe 
fifom t)eing his advocate lately in the senate : when, 
by the influence of my authority, and the force of 
what I said, I greatly disposed the house in his fa- 
vour.^ I will only add my wishes, that you would 
write to me oftener. Farewell. 

* The question in this debate probably turned on the le- 
cal of Antonius ; a question, which seems either to have 
been carried in his favour, or to have been dropped duriqn; 
a coosideral>le time. For it appears, by a letter to Atti* 
cus, written two years after the date of the present, that 
Antonius was still in bis government ) and Dion Cassius as- 
sures us, that he was not brought upon his trial till the con- 
sulate of Caesar « that is, not till the year of Rome 694. 
He was then arraigned for his ill-conduct in Macedonia, 
and as being concerned likewise in Catiline's conspiracy. 
This last article of the impeachment could not be proved i 
but the truth of it, nevertheless, was generally believed t 
however, he was convicted of the former, and condemned 
to perpetual banishment. Cicero appeared as his advocate 
upon this occasion ; and it was an occasion which contri- 
buted hiore, perhaps, than any other, to his fhture misfor- 
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LETTER VI. 

[A. U. 695.] 

TO TERENTIA, TO MY DEAREST TULLIA, AND TO MY 
SON.* 

If yoQ do not hear from me so frequently as you 
mighty it is because I can neither write to you, nor 

tunes. For, in the warmth of his speech, be indiscreetly 
threw out some reflections upon Caesar ; which, although 
that great master of his passions did not tfaiidL proper at that 
time openly to resent, it is probable he never fojrgave. Dioo 
Cassias, at least, informs us, that it was upon this account he 
secretly instigated Clodius to those violent measures which 
soon afterwards terminated in Cicero*8 exile. Ad AtL ii. 2. 
Dio xxxvii. See the last note on the preceding letter. 

* There is an interval of two years between the date of 
this and the foregoing letter; the correspoodence which 
Cicero carried on during the intermediate period being en- 
tirely lost, except that which he held with Atticus. The 
following letters to Terentia were written in our author's 
exile ; and will prove, either that Cicero was a philosopher 
only in speculation, or that philosophy itself pretends to 
more than it has power to perform. Perhaps they will 
prove both ; for as, on the one hand, they discover the most 
unmanly dejection of spirit ; so it is certain, on the other, 
that much weaker minds have been able, with the assist- 
ance of better principles, to support, with fortitude, far 
severer trials. Those in which Cicero was at present ex- 
ercised, were occasioned by Clodius, who procured him- 
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read your letters, without falUog into a greater pa^ 
aion of tears than I am able to support; for though 
I am at all times, indeed, completely miserable, yet 
I feel my misfortunes with a particular sensibility 
upon those tender occasions. 

Oh! that I had been more indifieveut to life! 
Our days would then have been, if not wholly un- 
acquainted with sorrow, yet by nd means thus 
wretched. However, if auy hopes are still reser- 
ved to us of recovering some part at least of what 
we have lost, I shall not think that I have made 
altogether so imprudent a choice. But, if our pre- 
sent fate is unalterably fixed — Ah! my dearest Te- 
rentia, if we are utterly and for ever abandoned by 



self to be elected tribune, with the single view of destroy* 
ing this his avowed adversary. It has already been ob- 
served, 10 the last note on the third letter of this book, 
that Cicero, in his consulate, had put to death some of the 
ronspirators concerned with CatUine, without any formal 
trial, and upon no other authority than a decree of the se- 
nate. And at was upon this charge that Clodius founded 
his impeachment. Cicero^s conduct, upon this occasion, 
has also been arraigned by a late very accurate and judi- 
cioos historian ; and it must be acknowledged, that, as for 
as we can be competent jndges of It at this distance from 
the time and scene of action, it seems to have been attend- 
ed with some circumstances not easily reconcileable to the 
principles either of justice, or good policy. — See Hook's 
Aom. HM. Vol. iii. p.316. 
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those gods whom you have so religiously adored, 
and by those men whom I have so faithfully ser* 
ved, let me see you as soon as possible, that I may 
have the satisfaction of breathing out my last de- 
parting sigh in your arms. 

I have spent about a fortnight at this place,* 
with my friend Marcus Raccus. This worthy man 
did not scruple to exercise the rites of friendship 
and hospitality towards me, notwithstanding the 
severe penalties of that iniquitous law against those 
who should venture to give me reception. f May I 
one day have it in my power to make him a return 
to those generous services, which I shall ever most 
gratefully remember ! • 

I am just going to embark, and purpose to, pass 
' through Macedonia in my way to Cyzicum.J And 

* Brundisiam, a maritime town in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, now called Brindisi. Cicero, when he first withdrew 
from Rome, intended to have retired into Sicily, but being 
denied entrance by the governor of that island, he chaor 
ged his direction, and canieto Brundisium, in bis way to 
Greece. — Pro Plane. 40. 41. 

+ As soon as Cicero had withdrawn from Rome* Clodi- 
us procured a law, which, among other articles, enacted, 
that '^ no person should presume to harbour or receive him 
" on pain of death."— Li/e of Cic. i. 354. 

i A considerable town in an island of the Propontis, 
which lay so close to the continent of Asia, as to be joined 
with it by a bridge. 
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wm, my Terentia» thus wretched and rained as I 
am, can I entreat yoa» tinder all that weight of pain 
and sorrow with which, I too well know, yon are 
oppressed, can I entreat you to be the partner and 
companion of my exile ? But must I then live with- 
out you ? I loiow not how to reconcile myself to 
that hard condition; unless yonr presence at Rome 
may be a mean of forwarding my return; if any 
hopes of that kind should indeed subsist. But 
should there, as I sadly suspect, be absolutely none« 
come to me, I conjure you, if it be possible : for 
never can I think myself completely ruined, whilst 
I shall enjoy myTerentia's company. But how 
will my dearest daughter dispose of herself? A 
question which you yourselves must consider; for 
as to my own part, I am utterly at a loss what to 
advise. At all events, however, that dear unhappy 
girl must not take any measures that may injure 
her coDJagal repose,* or affect her in the good opi« 
nion of the worid. As for my son, — let me not at 
least be deprived of the consolation of folding him 
for ever in my arms. But I must lay down my pen 
a few moments : my tears flow too fast to sujBer me 
tbproceed« 



* Tnllia was at this time married to Caius Piso Frugi ; 
a young nobleman of one of the best families in Rome. See 
letter ix. of this book. 
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I am under the utmost solicitude, as I know not 
whether you have been able to preserve any part 
of your estate, or (what I sadly fear) are cruelly 
robbed of your whole fortune. I hope Piso* will 
always continue, what yon represent him to be, 
entirely ours. As to the manumission of the slaves, 
I think you have no occasion to be uneasy. For, 
with regard to your own, yon only promised them 
their liberty as they should deserve it; but, except* 
ing Orpheus, there are none of them that have any 
great claim to this flivour. As to mine, I told them, 
if my estate should be forfeited, I would give them 
tiieir freedom, provided I could obtain the confir- 
mation of that grant; but if I preserved my estate, 
that they should all of them, excepting only a few 
whom I particularly named, remain in their pre- 
sent condition. But tliis is a matter of little con- 
sequence. 

With regard to the advice you give me, of keep- 
ing up my spirits, in the belief that I shall again 
be restored to my country, I only wish that I may 
have reason to encourage so desirable an expecta- 
tion. In the mean time, I am greatly miserable, 
in the uncertainty when I shall hear from you, or 
what hand you will find to convey your letters. I 
would have waited for them at this place; but the 

• Cicero's son-in-law, mentioned in the last note. 
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master of the iUp, on which I am going to < 
bark, could not be preyailed upon to loae the pre- 
sent opportonitjr of sailing. 

For the rest, let me conjure yon, in my turn, to 
bear up under the pressure of our afflictions with 
as much resolution as possible. Remember that 
my days have all been honourable ; and that I now 
8a£fer, not for my crimes, but my yirtnes. No, my 
Terentia, nothing can justly be imputed to me, but 
that I survived the loss of my dignities. • However, 
if it was more agreeable to dur children that I 
should thus live, let that reflection teach us to sub- 
mit to our misfortunes with cheerfulness; insup- 
portable as upon all other considerations they would 
undoubtedly be. But, alas! whilst I am endeavour- 
ing to keep up your spirits^ I am utterly unable to 
preserve my own ! 

I have sent back the faithful Philetaerus, as the 
weakness of his eyes made him incapable of ren- 
dering me aby service. Nothing can equal the 
good offices I receive iiom Saliustius. Pescennius^ 
likewise, has given me strong marks of his a£feo- 
tion ; and I hope he will not fiadl in his respect also 
to you. Sica promised to attend me in my exile, 
but he changed his mind, and has left me at this 
place. 

I intreat you to take all possible care of your 
health, and be assured your misfortunes more sen- 
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sibly iafifect me than my own. Adieu, my Teren- 
tia, thou most faithful and best of wives ! adieu. 
And thou^ my dearest daughter, together with that 
other consolation of my life, my dear sou, I bid 
you both most tenderly farewell. 
Brundisium, April the 90th. 

LETFER VII. 

[A.U.695.] 

TO TERENTIA, TO MY DEAREST TULLIA, AND TO MY 
SON. 

Imagine not, my Terentia, that I write longer 
letters to others than to yourself: be assured, at 
least, if eyer I do, it is merely because those I re- 
ceive from them require a more particular answer. 
The truth of it is, I am always at a loss what to 
write ; and as there is nothing in the present de- 
jection of my mind, that I perform with greater re- 
luctance in general ; so I never attempt it with re- 
gard to you and my dearest daughter, that it does, 
not cost me a flood of tears. For how can I think 
of you without being pierced with grief, in the re- 
flection, that I have made those completely miser- 
able, whom I ought, and wished, to have rendered 
perfectly happy? And I should have rendered 
them so, if I had acted with less timidity. 
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Piso's behaTioar towards us in this season of our 
afflicti(Hi8j has greatly endeared him to my heart; 
and I have, as well as I was able in the present 
discomposure of my mind, both acknowledged his 
good office^ and exhorted him to coutinoe them* 

I perceive you depend much upcm the new tri- 
bones; and if Pompey perseveres in his present 
disposition, I am inclined to think that yonr hopes 
will not be disappointed ; thoogh, I most confesi^ 
I have some fears with respect to Crassus. In the 
mean while, I have the satisfaction to find, what^ 
indeed, I had reason to expect, that you act with 
great spirit and tenderness in all my concerns. But 
I lament it should be my ciuel fate to expose you 
to so many calamities, whilst you are thus gene» 
Toosly endeavouring to ease the weight of mine. 
Be assured, it was with the utmost grief I read the 
account which Publius sent me, of the opprobrious 
manner in which you were dragged from the tem- 
ple of Vesta to the office of Valerius.* Sad reverK 
indeed ! that thou, the dearest object of my fondest 
desires, that my Terentia, to whom such numbers 
were wont to look up for relief, should be herself a 
spectacle of the most affecting distress ! and that I, 

• Terentia had taken aanctnarjr in tke temple of VatBy 
bat was forcibly dragged ont from thence by the directions 
of Clodins, in order to be examined at a public office cos* 
ceming her hniband*! effects.— Ifr Bm* 

VOIm I. Q 
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who have saved so many others from rain, should 
have ruined both myself and my family by my owa 
indiscretion ! 

As to what you mention, with regard to the area 
belonging to my house, I shall never look upon 
myself as restored to my country, till that spot of 
ground is again: in my possession.* But this is a 
point that does not depend upon ourselves. Let me 
rather express my concern for what does, and la* 
ment, that, distressed as your circumstances already 
are, you should engage yourself in a share of those 
expences which are incurred upon my account. 
Be assured, if ever I should return to Rome, I shall 
easily recover my estate ; but should fortune con- 
tinue to persecute me, will you, thou dear unhappy 
woman^ will you fondly throw away, in gaining 
friends to a desperate cause, the last scanty remains 
of your broken fortunes ! I conjure you then, my 
dearest Terentia, not to involve yourself in any 
charges of that kind : let them be borne by those 
who are able, if they are willing, to support the 
weight In a word, if you have any afiection for 
me, let not your anxiety upon my account injure 

* After Clodius bad procured the law against Cicero, 
already taken notice of, he consecrated the area where his 
house in Rome stood, to the perpetual service of religion^ 
and erected a temple upon it to the goddess Liberty- Lift 
nfCic. 
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your health : which, alas ! is aheady but too much 
impaired. Believe me, yoo are the perpetual sub- 
ject of my waking and sleeping thoughts : and, as 
I know the assiduity you exert in my behalf, I have 
a thousand fears lest your strength should not be 
equal to so continued a fatigue. I am sensible, at 
the same time, that my afiairs depend entirely up- 
on your assistance ; and therefore, that they may 
be attended with the success you hope, and so zea- 
lously endeavour to obtain, let me earnestly en- 
treat you to take care of your health. 

I know not whom to write to, unless to those 
who first write to me, or whom you particularly 
mention in your letters. As you and Tullia are of 
opinion that I should not retreat farther from Italy, 
I have laid aside that design. Let me hear from 
you both as often as possible, particularly if there 
should be any fairer prospect of my return. Fare- 
well, ye dearest objects of my most tender afifec- 
tioD, farewell ! 

Thessalonica,* Oct the 5tb. 

• A city in Macedonia, now caUed 8aianitht\ 
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LETTER Vni. 

[A. U. 695.] 

TO TERENTIA^ TO MT DEAREST TULUA, AND TO WT 
SON. 

I LEARNf by the letters of several of my fHends, 
as well as from general report, that you discover 
the greatest fortitude of mind, and that you so* 
licit my afiairs with unwearied application. Ohf 
my Terentia I how truly wretched am I, to be the 
occasion of such severe misfortunes to so faithful, 
so generous, and so excellent a woman ! And my 
dearest TuUia too ! — That she, who was once so 
happy in her father, should now derive from him 
such bitter sorrows ! But how shall I express the 
anguish I feel for my little boy ! who became ac- 
quainted with grief as soon as he was capable of 
any reflection.''^ Had these afflictions happened, 
as you tenderly represent them, by an unavoidable 
fate, they would have sat less heavy on my heart. 
But they are altogether owing to my own folly, in 
imagining I was loved where I was secretly en- 

* Cicero's son was at this time about eight years of age. 
Maimt. 
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ykd,* and in not joining with those who were nn- 
o»ely desiroos of my lriendflhip.t Had I been g»> 
Temed, indeed, by my own «entiment8» without re- 
lying 90 moch on those of my weak or wicked ad- 
Tisers, we might still, my Terentia, have been hap- 
py. % However, since my friends encourage me to 

• The penons to whom he allndct, an, Hofftcariat, Ar- 
rios, and others of that party, who (if we may believe Ci- 
cero's complaints to Atticos) took advantage of his feait, 
and advised him to withdraw lirom Rome on porpose to 
rain him. Bat penom ander misfortanes are apt to be sos- 
ptcions, and are fteqnently therefore niQast i as Cicero 
seems to have been with respect to Hortensins at least, who 
docs not ^»pearto have merited his reproaches.— jlif jiit. 
iu.9. U. JdQ.F.LS. »ee M9ngmtU*9 Benuwkty W, U. 

f Csnar and Crassns frcqnently solicited Cicero to unite 
himself to their party ; promising to protect him from the 
oatrages of Clodius, provided he would fUl in with their 
measures.— I«t/e o/Cic. i. 888. 315. 8vo £d. 

f Cicero is perpetaally teproaching himself in these let- 
ters to Terentia, and in those which he wrote at the same 
time to Atticus, for not having taken up arms, and resolute- 
ly witlHtood the violences of Clodius. He aflerwards, how- 
ever, in several of his Ipeeches, made a merit of what he 
here so strongly condemns, and particularly in that for Sex- 
tins, he appeals to Heaven, in the most solemn manner, that 
he submitted to a voluntary exile in order to spare the blood 
of his fellow-citizens, and preserve the public tranquillity. 
2%, tCf pairioy tester^ (says, he) et vof penaUs patrHqw Dii, 
me vesfranmt sediifn temphrum^ue cuhm, me propter ioluiem 
meonm eMum, pm mihi iemperfitU mea carior vtto, dtml- 
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hope, I will endeavour to restrain my grief, lest the 
effect it may have upon my health should disap« 
point your tender efforts for my restoration. I am 
sensible, at the same time, of the many difficulties 

cationem cademqm fugisse. But Cicero*8 veracity, in tbiB 
solemn asseYeration, seems liable to be justly questioned. It 
is certaiU) that be once entertained a design of taking up 
arms in his own defence ; and the single motive that ap- 
pears to have determined him in the change of this resolu- 
tion, was, his finding himself most perfidiously deserted by 
ompey, Si — quis^puim fuisset (says he, in a letter to Atti- 
cus) qui me Pompeii minus liberali reaponso perterritum a 
turpissimo consilio revocaret; — out occubuissem honeste^ out 
victores hodie viveremus, in, 15. Dion Cassius asserts, that 
Cicero, notwithstanding this unexpected desertion of Pom- 
pey, was preparing to put himself in a posture of defence ; 
but that Cato and Hortensius would not suffer him to exe- 
cute his purpose : t^s^n^a-t yi,iv ottTm a^otafiai, nuKu&etq 
h VTTo n re Karonq xm t» O^ijo-»a &c. Lib. 38. Per- 
haps this author may be mistaken as to his having actually 
made any formal preparations of this kind ; but that he had 
it in his intentions, seems clear beyond all reasonable con- 
tradiction. The French historian of our author's banish- 
ment, has relied, therefore, too much upon Cicero's pom- 
pous professions after his return, when he maintains, that 
nothing could be farther from his thoughts than a serious 
opposition. — Hist, de Vexile de Cicer, p. 148. The contrary 
appears most evidently to have been the case ; and that the 
patriot-motive, which he so often assigns in his subsequent 
orations for leaving his country, was merely an after- 
thought, and the plausible colouring of artful eloquence. 
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that must be conquered ere that p<Mnt can be efiect- 
ed; and that it would have been much earier to 
have maintained my po8t» than it is to recover it. 
Nevertheless^ if all the tribunes are in my interest; 
if Lentulus is reaUy as aealous in my cause as he 
appears; and if Pompey and Cesar likewise con- 
cur with him in the same views^ I ought not, most 
certainly «to despair. 
With regard to our slaves, I am willing to act as 

Why else, it may be asked, is there not the least hint of any 
such generooB prineiple of his conduct in all the letters he 
wrote durii^ this period? Why cbe is he perpetually re- 
proaching his friends for having suffered him to take that 
measure ? And why, in a word, does he call it, as in the 
passage above cited, turpissimum coiut'ltum, the effect of a 
most ignominious resolution ? But were it to be admitted, that 
a r^ard to his country determined him to withdraw tnm 
it; stiU, however, he could not, with any degree of truth, 
boast of his patriotism upon that occasion ; for the most 
partial of his advocates must acknowledge, that he no 
sooner executed this resolution, than he heartily repented 
of it The truth is, how unwiUing soever he might be to 
hazard the peace of his country in maintaining his post, he 
was ready to renounce all tenderness of that kind in reco* 
vering it; and he expressly desires Atticns to raise the 
mob in his favour, if there were any hopes of making a 
successful push for his restoration : Oro te tU^ §i qtuc spa 
erit paste studiis bonoruniy auctoritaie, multitndine compara- 
ta, rem eimfieiy d§s operMm ut ano impetm perfringatur^ Ad 
Att. HI. 2S. 
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our friends^ you tell me, advise. As to your €oii» 
ceni in respect to the plague which broke out here, 
it is entirely ceased; and I had the good fortune 
to escape all infection. However, it was my de- 
sire to have changed my present situatimi for some 
more retired place in Epirus, where I might be se- 
cure from Piso and his soldiers.''^ But the obliging 
Plancius was unwilling to part with me ; and still 
indeed detains me here, in the hope that we may 
return together to Romcf If ever I should live to 
see that happy day ; if ever I should be restored to 
my Terentia, to my children, and to myself, I shall 
think all the tender solicitudes we have suffered, 
during this sad separation, abundantly repaid. 

* Lucius Calphumitts Piso, who was coosul this year 
with Gabinius : They were both the professed enemies of 
Cicero, and supported Clodius in his violent measures. The 
province of Macedonia had fallen to the former, and he 
was now preparing to set out for his government, where his 
troops were daily arriving. Cicero has delineated the cha- 
racters at large of these consuls in several of his orations ; 
but he has, in two words, given the most odious picture 
of them that exasperated eloquence, perhaps, ever drew, 
where he calls them duo reipubUc^B portenia ac ptene fune- 
ral an expression for which modem language can fhmish 
no equivalent — Deprov, consul. See Book ii. let. 17. and 
Book vii. let. 3. 

f Plancius was, at this time, quaestor in Macedonia, and 
distinguished himself by many generous offices to Cicero in 
his exile. — Pro Plane, passim. — See Book viii. let. 8. 
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Nothing can exceed the afifection and hnmanity 
of Piso's * behayioar towards every one of as ; and 
I wi^ he may receire from it as mnch salis&ction 
a%Iam persoaded^hewiilhonoor. Iwasfiurfiram 
intending to Uame yon with respect to my bn^ 
ther; bat it is much my desire, especially as there 
are so few of jrooy that yon should liye together in 
the most perfect hannony.— I have made my ao 
knowledgments where yon desired, and acquainted 
the persons you mention, that you had informed 
me of their services. 

As to the estate you pn^Mse to sell; alas! my 
dear Terentia, think well of the consequence: 
think what would become of our unhappy boy» 
should fortune stiU continue to persecute us. But 
my eyes stream too fast to su£fer me to add more ; 
nor would I draw the same tender flood from yours. 
I will only say, that if my friends should not desert 
me, I shall be in no distress for money; and if they 
should, the money you can raise by the sale of this 
estate will little avail. I conjure you then, by all 
our misfortunes, let us not absolutely ruin our poor 
boy, who is well nigh totally undone already. If 
we can but raise him above indigence, a moderate 
share of good fortune and merit will be sufficient 
to open his way to whatever else we can wish him 

* Cicero^s son-in-law. 
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to obtain. Take care of your health, and let me 
know, by an express, how your, negotiations pro- 
ceed, and how afiairs in general stand. — My fate 
must now be soon determined. I tenderly salute 
my son and daughter, and bid you all farewell. 
Dyrrachiain,« November 26. 

P. S. I came hither, not only as it is a free city,t 
and much in my interest, but as it is situated like- 
wise near Italy. { But if I should find any incon- 
venience from its being a town of such great re- 
sort, I shall remove elsewhere, and give you due 
notice. 



* A city in Macedonia, now called Duraizo, in the Turk- 
ish dominions. This letter, though dated from Dyrrachium, 
appears to have been wholly written, except the postscript, 
at Thessalonica. 

f That is, a city which had the privilege, though in the 
dominions of the Roman republic, to be governed by its 
own laws. 

{ Besides the reasons here mentioned, there was another 
and much stronger, which induced Cicero to leave Thessa- 
lonica ; for he had received intelligence that Piso's troopv 
were approaching towards that city. — Ad AtL iU. 82. 
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LETTER IX. 

[A. U. 095.1 
TO TCRENTIA. 

I tscBiYED three letters from yoa by the hands of 
Aristocrkas, and have wept over them till they are 
almost defaced with my tears. Ah ! my Terentia, 
I am worn out with grief: nor do my own personal 
misfortunes more severely torture my mind, thaa 
those with which you and my children are oppress- 
ed. Unhappy, indeed, as you are, I am still infi- 
nitely more so ; as our common afflictions are attend- 
ed with this aggravating circumstance to myself^ 
that they are justly to be imputed to my impru- 
dence alone. I ought, most undoubtedly, either to 
have avoided the danger, by accepting the com* 
mission* which was offered me; or to have repeU 
led force by force, or bravely to have perished in 

* Ab it antvered Caesar's purposes either to gain CiceiO, 
or to rain him, be artfiilly laid his measures for both. And 
accordingly* after having instigated Clodius to pursue Ci- 
cero, be offered to take him into Gaul in the quality of his 
lieutenant, as a means of protecting him from that ven- 
geance he had secretly inflamed. But Cicero being more 
disposed to try his strength with his adversary, imprudent- 
ly declined the proposal. JHo, xzzvii. Ad Att, ii. 18. 19. 
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the attempt Whereas nothing could have been 
more unworthy of my character, or more pregnant 
with misery, than the scheme I have pursued.* I 
am overwhelmed, therefore, not only with sorrow, 
but with shame : yes, my Terentia, I blush to re- 
flect, that I did not exert that spirit I ought for the 
sake of so excellent a wife and such amiable chiU 
dren. The distress in which you are all equally 
inrolved, and your own ill state of health in parti- 
cular, are ever in my thoughts; as I have the mor- 
tification, at the same time, to observe, that there 
appear but slender hopes of my being recalled. 
My enemies are many ; while those who are jea^ 
lous of me are almost innumerable; and though 
they found great difficulty in driving me from my 
country, it will be extremely easy for them to pre- 
vent my return. However, as long as you have 
any hopes that my restoration may be efiected, I 
will not cease to co-operate with your endeavours 
for that purpose ; lest my weakness should seem, 
upon all occasions, to frustrate every measure in 
my favour. In the mean while, my person (for 
which you are so tenderly concerned) is secure 
from all danger; as, in truth, I am so completely 
wretched, that even my enemies themselves must 
wish, in mere malice, to preserve my life. Never- 

♦ See p. 37. not*. 
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theles8« I shall not £ul to observe the caution yon 
kindly give me. 

I have sent my acknowledgments by Descippus 
to the persons you desired me« and mentioned^ a^ 
the same time, that yon had informed me of their 
good offices. I am perfectly sensible of those 
which Piso exerts towards us with so uncommon a 
leal; and, indeed, it is a circumstance which all 
the world speaks of to his honour. Heaven grant 
I may live to enjoy, with you and our children, the 
common happiness of so valuable a relation ! * 

The only hope I have now left, arises from the 
new tribunes; and that, too, depends upon the steps 
they shall take in the commencement of their of« 
fice ; for if they should postpone my affair, I shall 
give up all expectations of its ever being effected. 
Accordingly I have dispatched Aristocritu^ that 

« He had the great mUfortiine to be disappointed of this 
wish ; for Piso died soon after this letter was written. Ci- 
cero mentions him in several parts of his writings with the 
highest gratitode and esteem. He represents him as a young 
nobleman of the greatest talents and application, who de- 
voted his whole time to the improvement of his mind, and 
the exercise of eloquence ; as one whose moral qualifica- 
tions were no less extraordinary than his intellectual, and, 
in short, as possessed of every accomplishment, and every 
virtue, that could endear him to his friends, to his family, 
and to the public^Fro SesU 31. Dt clar. 9rat9r. 271. ^d 
Quiriiet, iti. 
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you may send me immediate notice of the first 
measures they shall pursue, together with the ge- 
neral plan upon which they propose to conduct 
themselves. I have likewise ordered DexippOs to 
return to me with all expedition, and have written 
to my brother to request he would give me frequent 
information in what manner affairs proceed. It is 
with a view of receiving the earliest intelligence 
from Rome that I continue at Dyrrachium ; a place 
where I can remain in perfect security, as- 1 have^ 
upon all occasions, distinguished this city by my 
particular patronage. However, as soon as I shall 
receive intimation that my enemies'^ are approach- 
ing, it is my resolution to retire into Epirus. 

In answer to your tender proposal of accompa- 
nying me in my exile, I rather choose you should 
continue in Rome ; as I am sensible it is upon you 
that the principal burthen of my affairs must rest. 
If your generous negotiations should succeed, my 
return will prevent the necessity of that journey ; 

if otherwise But I need not add the rest. The 

next letter I shall receive from you, or at most the 
subsequent one, will determine me in what manner 
to act. In the mean time, I desire you would give 
me a full and faithful information how things go 
on ; though, indeed, I have now more reason to ex- 

* The troops of Pteo. See p. 40. note* 
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pect the final result of this afiair« than an account of 
its progress. 

Take care of your health, I conjifle you ; assur- 
ing yourself^ that you are, as you ever have been, 
the object of my fondest wishes. Farewell, my 
dear Terentia ! I see you so strongly before me 
whilst I am writing, that I am utterly spent with 
the tears I have shed. Once more, farewell.* 

Dyrrachinm, Not. the SOth. 

* " 7hi8 great man, who had been the Bavioor of hb 
" country, who had feared, in the support of that cause, 
'< neither the insnlts of a desperate party, nor the da^gen 
« of assassins ; when he came to suffer for the same cause, 
" sunk under the weight. He dishonoured that banishment, 
^< which indulgent Providence meant to be the means of 
'< rendering his glory complete. Uncertain where he should 
*< go, or what he should dO, fiearful as a womtui, and fro- 
" waid as a child, he lamented the loss of his rank, of hia 
*' riches, and of his splendid popularity. His eloquence 
" served only to paint his misery in stronger colours. He 
*< wept over the ruins of hb fine house, which Clodios had 
" demolished 5 and his separation from Terentia, whom he 
" repudiated not long afterwards, was, perhaps, an afflic- 
•* tion to him at this time. Every thing becomes intolerable 
•* to the man who is once subdued by grief. He regrets 
" what he took no pleasure in enjoying, and, overloaded 
" already, he shrinks at the weight of a feather. Cicero's 
" behaviour, in short, was such, that his friends, as well as 
" his enemies, believed him to have lost his senses. Csesar 
«* beheld, with a secret saUsfaction, the man who had re- 
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LETTER X. 
[A.U.e96.] 

TO QUINTUS METELLUS NEPOS, THE CONSUL.* 

The letters I received, both from my brother and 
my friend Atticus, strongly encouraged me to hope, 
that you were not less disposed than your colleague 
to favour my recal. In consequence of this per- 
suasion, I immediately wrote to you in terms suit- 
able to my present unfortunate circumstances; ac- 
knowledging my grateful sense of your generous 
intentions, and entreating your future assistance. 
But I afterwards learned, not indeed so much by 
any hint of this kind from my friends, as from the 
report of those who passed this way, that you did 

** fused to be his lieutenant, weeping under the rod of Clo- 
" dius. Pompey hoped to find some excuse for his own in- 
" gratitude, in the contempt which his friend, whom he had 
*^ abandoned, exposed himself to. Nay, Atticus-judged him 
*' too nearly attached to his former fortune, and reproach- 
" ed him for it. Atttcus, even Atticus, blushed for Tully, 
** and the most plausible man alive assumed the style of 
** Cato."— Bo/in^. Reflect, on ExiUy p. 253. 

* This is the same person, who, when he was tribune, 
gave occasion, by his ill-treatment of Cicero, to the second 
and third letters of this book. He was now consul with 
Publios Cornelius Lentulus. 
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not continue in the same fayonrable sentiments; * 
for which reason, I would not Tentare to importune 
you any farther. My brother, however, having 
transmitted me a copy of the speech you lately 
made in the senate, I found it animated with such 
a spirit of candour and moderation, that I was in- 
duced to write to you once more. Let me earnest- 
ly request you then, to consider rather the interests 
than the passions of your family, f lest, by falling 
in with their unjust aud cruel opposition to me, 
you should open a way by which they themselves 
may be oppressed in their tnm. Is it possible, in- 
deed, that you, who gained such a glorious conquest 
over yourself, as to sacrifice your own private en- 
mitiesj'to the welfare of the republic, should be 

« Whilst the friends of Cicero were exerting their en- 
deavours to procure his restoration, Clodins was opposing 
their designs by every method of artifice and violence ; in 
which he was protected by Metellus, notwithstanding he 
had given intimations of a disposition to favour €)cero*s in- 
terest.— I.t/« ofCic. i. 408. 8vo Edit. 

f Clodius was cousin to Metellus. — Poti red. in sen. 10. 

f The first step that Lentulus took when he entered upon 
the administration of his ofiice, was, to move the senate, that 
Cicero might be recalled. Upon which occasion, his col- 
league Metellus made the concession to which Cicero seems 
here to allude; declaring, that he was willing to sacrifice 
his private resentmoit against Cicero, to the general incli- 
nations of the senate and the people. Nevertheless, he still 

VOL. I. n 
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prevaiied upon to add strength to a resentment in 
others which evidently tends to its d^estraction ? If 
you think proper, then, to afford me yonr asastanee 
in this conjuncture, you may, upon all occasions, 
depend on my utmost services in return. On the 
other hand, should that lawless violence, which has 
womided the commonwealth through my side, be 
suffered still to prevail, it imports you to reflect, 
whether, if you should hereafter be inclined to re- 
cal the opportunity of preserving our general liber- 
ties, you will not have the misfortune of finding k 
much too late.* Farewell. 

continued to support Clodius, as has been already observed 
in the note above. Pro Sext. 32. post red, in sen, iv. See 
Letter It. Book ii. 

* Notwithstanding that Pompey, Caesar, and indeed all 
the principal persons of the republic, now concurred in fa- 
vouring Cicero's return, yet the practices of Clodius pre- 
vented a decree for that purpose, till the 1st of June. — 
Nor was it till the 4th of August following, that this decree 
passed into a general law ; in consequence of which, Cice- 
ro soon afterwards made hi& triumphant entry into Rome. 
Metellus joined in procuring this decree : a change of sen- 
timents which Cicero imputed to a most pathetic speech 
which Senrilius Isauricus delivered in the senate upon this 
occasion, and which so softened Metellus, it seems, that he 
melted into tears. But the true cause is more probably to 
be ascribed to the influence of Caesar and Pompey ; who, 
in order to mortify Clodius, whose power now began to be 
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LETTER XL 

[A. U. 6W.] 

TO PABIUS OALLUS.* 

I RAVE been attacked with a disorder id my 
bowels, which continued with great violence daring 
ten days; but as it was not attend^ with a fever, 
I could not persuade those' who had occasion for 
my services, that I was really indisposed. In order, 
therefore, to avoid their importunities, I retired to 
Tuscolanum; having observed so strict an absti- 
nence for two days before, as not to have tasted 
even a drop of water. Reduced then as I am by 
my illness and my fasting, I had more reason to 
hope for a vbit from you, than to imagine you ex- 
pected one from me. 

Distempers of every kind I greatly dread, but 
particularly of that sort for which the Stoics have 
censured your favourite Epicurus, where he com- 

troeblesome to them, thought it cooTenient, for their pur- 
poses, that Cicero should be restored. — Pro Sext, 31. 62. 
Ad Quir, 7. 

* Gallos is only knowD by three or four letters which 
Cicero has addressed to him ; from which, however, no- 
thing particular can be collected concerning his history or 
character. 
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plains* of being violently afflicted with the dysen- 
tery and the strangury; as the former^ they assert, 
is the consequence of table indulgencies, and the 
latter of a more shameful intemperance. I had, 
indeed, great reason to apprehend a dysentery; 
but whether it be from change of air, or a relaxa- 
tion from business, or that the distemper had almost 
spent itself, I know not ; but I am somewhat bet- 
ter since I came hither. You will wonder, per* 
haps, what excesses I have been guilty of, to bring 
upon myself this disorder. I must inform you then, 
that I owe it to the ^gal regulations of the sump- 
tuary law.t The products of the earth being ex- 
cepted out of the restrictions of that act, our ele- 
gant eaters, in order to bring vegetables into fashion, 
have found out a method of dressing them in so 
high a taste, that nothing can be more palatable. 
It was immediately afler having eaten very freely 
of a dish of this sort, at the inauguration feast of 

* In a letter which he wrote during his last sickness : a 
translation of which is given us by Cicero, in his treatise. 
De Finibusy il. 31 » 

f Manutius conjectures, that the law alluded to is one 
which is ascribed by Aulus Gellius to Marcus Lucinius Cras- 
SU8, and which passed in the year of Rome 643. By this 
law the ezpences of the table were regulated, both in re- 
gard to ordinary and extraordinary occasions, with the ex- 
press exception mentioned by Cicero in the next sentence, 
concerning the article of vegetables. Vid, AuL GelL ii. 24. 
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Lentuliis,* that I was seized with a diarrhoea* which 
has neyer ceased till this day. Thus, you see, that 
I, who have withstood all the temptations that the 
noblest lampreys and oysters could throw in my 
way> have at last been overpowered by paltry beets 
and mallows ; but it has taught me, however, to be 
more cautious for the future. As Anicius found me 
in one of my sick fits, you must undoubtedly have 
heard of my illness ; I was in hopes, therefore, you 
would not have contented yourself with inquiring 
after my welfare but would have given me the 
satisfaction of a visit, I purpose to continue here, 
till I shall have re-established my health ; for I am 
extremely weakened and emaciated. But if I can 
once get the better of my disorder, I hope I shall 
find no difficulty in recovering all the rest. Fare- 
well 

* He was son of PnbliiiB Comelioi Lentnlns, one of the 
consuls of the present year, to whom the next letter, and 
several of the following ones in this and the sobseqnent 
book, are written. He gave this entertainment on occasion 
of his being chosen a member of the college of angms. 
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LETTER Xn. 

[A. U.697.] 
TO PUBLIUS LENTULUS, PROCONSUL.* 

I FIND it much easier to satisfy the world than 
myself^ in those sacred offices of friendship I exert 

* Publius Lentulus was consul together with Qnintos 
Metellus Nepos, A. U. 696, the year before this letter was 
written. During his administration of that office, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his ^eal in promoting Cicero's recal 
from banishment ; which, after many difficulties thrown in 
the way by Clodius, he at length effected. At the expira- 
tion of his consulate, he succeeded to the goYemment of Ci- 
licia, one of the most considerable provinces in Asia Minor, 
now called Carmania ; and the following correspondence 
was carried on with him whilst he continued in that pro- 
vince. Caesar had, upon many important occasions, given 
him very signal instances of his friendship, particularly in 
gaining him an entrance into the pontifical college ; in pro- 
curing him the province of lower Spain, after he had passfd 
through the office of pnetor ; and by assisting him in ob-. 
taining the consulship. Yet these obligations were not so 
powerful in the sentiments of Lentulus, as to supersede those 
more important ones which he owed to his country. Ac- 
cordingly, he opposed the illegal an4 dangerous demands of 
Caesar, with great warmth and indignation in the senate ; 
and, upon the breaking out of the civil war, joined himself 
with Pompey. He steadily persevered in following the 
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ia your behalf. Numberless, indeed, are the obli- 
gations you have conferred upon me ; and as you 
persevered with unwearied zeal, till you had efifect- 
ed my recal from exile, I esteem it the greatest 
mortification of my life, that I cannot act in your 
affairs with the same success. The truth is, Am- 
monius, who resides here as ambassador from Ptole- 
my,* defeats all my schemes by the most shameless 



cause and the fortune of that unhappy chief, notwithttand- 
'mg Cesar generously gave him his life and his liberty, when 
he fell into his hands upon the surrender of Corfinium. For, 
it appears, by a letter in this collection, that he was af- 
terwards at the battle of Phanalia, from whence he fled 
with Pompey to Rhodes, and this is the farthest we can 
trace him. He is mentioned by Cicero among the celebrat- 
ed oratofs of his age ; though his merit of this kind was, it 
seems, more owing to his acquired, than his natural talents. 
Gr«. B. C. i. Pbti, in Oe: Cic. Ep. Fam. zii. 14. Cic. de 
opL gm. die. 

* King of Egypt, and father of the celebrated ChMipatra. 
He was sumamed Auletet^ in allusion to his skill in playing 
upon a certain musical instrnmoit called by the Greeks 
AtOos, The title of this prince to hb throne being pre- 
carious, he found means, by the interest of Csesar and Pom- 
pey, to be declared an ally of the Roman republic, about 
two years before the date of this letter, for which piece of 
service they were to receive no less a reward than one mil- 
lion one hundred sixty-two thousand five hundred pounds. 
The heavy taxes Ptolemy was obliged to impose, in order 
to raise this inunenBe tribute, together with other acts of 
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and avowed bribery^ and he is supplied with money 
for this purpose^ from the same quarter as when 
you were in Rome. The party in the king's in- 
terest, (though their number, it must be owned, is 
inconsiderable,) are all desirous that Pompey may 
be employed to re-instate him in his dominions. 
The senate, oh the other hand« fall in with the pre- 



tyranny and oppression, occasioned such a general discon- 
tent among his people, that they took up arms, and drove 
him out of Egypt. In this exigency he had recourse to the 
republic, in virtue of the alliance just mentioned. His sul>- 
jects likewise sent an embassy to Rome, composed of an 
hundred of their principal citizens, to plead their cause be- 
fore the senate ; but Ptolemy having notice of this deputa- 
tion, procured part of them to be assassinated on their way 
thither; others as soon as they arrived ; and the rest he si- 
lenced by proper applications to their fears and their ava- 
rice. This, together with his immense and open profusion 
among the venal part of the republic, rendered him gene- 
rally detesteil at Rome ;' insomuch, that notwithstanding he 
was zealously supported by Pompey, who actually obtain- 
ed a decree in his favour, yet the opposition was so strong, 
that the senate, after various debates, thought proper to let 
the affair wholly drop. His last resource, therefore, was to 
apply himself to Gabinius, proconsul of Syria. According- 
ly, Gabinius, upon the promise of 10,000 talents, and at the 
recommendation of Pompey, boldly undertook, and effect- 
ed, his restoration, without being authorised by any legal 
commission for that purpose. Dto. xxxix. Liv. Epit, 105. 
Cic* Orai. in Pison» See Book ii. Let. 2. note. 
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tended oracle;* not, indeed, as giring any credit 
to its predictions, but as being in general ill-incli- 
ned to this prince^ and detesting his most corrupt 

• Cains Cato, a relation of the celebrated M. Portin 
Cato, who Itilled himself at Utica, was in the nnmber of 
these who most stremioiidy opposed the restoration of Pt^ 
lemy. He was a young man of a turbulent and enterprlsii^ 
disposition, which he supported with some degree of elo- 
quence. This, at least, is the character which Fenestella 
gives of him, as that annalist Is cited by Nonius $ but if he 
was never engaged in an opposition less reasonable than the 
present, history has not done him justice. Among other 
expedients which he employed to obstruct the designs of 
those who favoured Ptolemy, he had recourse to a prophecy 
which he pretended to have found in the Sibylline books, 
and which contained a severe denunciation against the state, 
if the Romans assisted a king of Egypt with their troops in 
recovoing his throne. This had. In some measure, its desir- 
ed effect I for the senate, (which in general was in the same 
sentiments, as to this point, with Cato,) voted it dangerous 
to the interests of the republic, to employ any force in fa- 
vour of Ptolemy. 

The Sibyls were certain supposed prophetesses, concern- 
ing whom there is a great variety of opinions ; historians 
being by no means agreed as to their number, their country, 
or the age In which they lived. Those who are inclined to 
read a very ridiculous story, may find an account in Aulus 
Gellins, of the manner by which the Romans are said to 
have possessed themselves of these oracular writings. These 
prophecies were careftdly deposited in the Capitol, and 
consulted upon certain extraordinary occasions. There are 
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practices. In the meanwhile, I omit no opportuai- 
ty of admonishing Pompey with gi'eat freedom, 
and conjuring him not to act such a part in this 
affair, as would cast the deepest stain upon his cha- 
racter, I must do him the justice, at the same 
time, to acknowledge, that, so far as his own con« 
duct is concerned, there does not appear the least 
foundation for any remonstrances of this sort. On 
the contrary, he is perpetually expressing the high- 
est zeal for your interest : and he lately supported 
it in the senate, with the utmost force of eloquence, 
and the strongest professions of firiendship. Mar- 
cellinus,''^ I need not tell you, is a good deal dis- 
pleased at your soliciting this commission ; in all 
other respects, 1 dare venture to say, he will very 
strenuously promote your interest We must be 
contented to take him in his own way; for I per- 
ceive it is impossible to dissuade him from propo- 
sing, that the injunctions of the oracle shall be com- 
plied with. And, in fact, he has already made se- 
veral motions to that purpose. 

I wrote this early on the 1 3thj| and I will now 



•ome ancient writings still extant, which pass under the i 
of the Sibylline oracles; but these oracles *< seem to have 
*' been all, from first to last, and without any exception^ 
«' mere impostures." jid Q. Frai. ii. S. Aid. QeU. i. 19, 
Jortin's Remarks on Eccles. UUt. p. 284. 
* One of the present consuls* 
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give you an account of what has hitherto passed in 
the senate. Both Hortensius and Lucnllus agreed 
with me in moving, that the prohibition of the or- 
acle shoald be obeyed; and, indeed, it does not 
seem possible to bring this matter to bear upon 
any other terms. But we proposed, at the same 
time, that, in pursuance of the decree* which was 
made on your own motion, you should be appoint* 
ed to re-establish Ptolemy in his kingdom ; the si- 
tuation of ^our province lying so conveniently for 
that ptupose. In a word, we consented, that the 
army should be given up, in deference to the or- 
acle ; but insisted, nevertheless, that you should be 
employed in effecting this restoration. Crassus, on 
the other side, was for having this commission exe- 
cuted by three persons, to be chosen from among 
our generals : and consequently he did not mean 
to exclude Pompey. Marcus Bibulus joined with 



* Before Lentulos set out for his goTeminent, the lenato 
h^d come to a resolution of assisting Ptolemy with a body 
of troops ; and, (as has already been observed,) a decree 
bad actually passed for that purpose. It was voted at the 
same time, that the consul, whose lot it should prove to ad- 
min&Bter the province of Cilicia, should be charged with 
this commission ; aqd accordingly, fortune decided it in fo> 
vour of Loitalus. But the artifices of Caius Cato, taken 
notice of in the note above, prevented this decree from be- 
iiig parried into execution. Orat, pro Rabir, 
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hiiu as to the number^ but thought that the persons 
to be nominated should not bear any military com-< 
mand. All the rest of the consulars were in the 
same sentiments, except Servilius> AfraniuSj and 
Volcatius. The first absolutely opposed our en- 
gaging in Ptolemy's restoration upon any terms 
whatsoever; but the two last were of opinion, that, 
agreeably to the motion of Lupus, this commission 
should be given to Pompey. This circumstance 
has increased the suspicion concerning the real in- 
clinations of the latter, as his most particular friends 
were observed to concur with Volcatius. They 
are labouring this point with great assiduity ; and, 
I fear, it will be carried against us. Libo and 
Hypsa3us are openly soliciting for Pompey ; and, 
in truth, the conduct of all his friends at this junc- 
ture, makes it gen^erally believed, that he is desir- 
ous of the office. Yet the misfortune is, that those 
who are unwilling it should fall into his hands, are 
not the more inclined to place it in yours, as they 
are much displeased at your having contributed to 
the late advancement of his power.* For myself 

* Lentulus, doring his consulate, proposed and carried a 
law in favour of Pompey, which, in effect, invested bSm with 
the whole pow^r of the Roman empire. For, under a pre- 
tended scarcity of com, (as some of the historians seem to 
represent it, though Dion Cassius, indeed, speaks of it as 
real,) he was commissioned to provide the republic with 
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I find I haye the less influence in your cause^ as it 
is supposed I am solely goyemed by a principle of 
gratitude ; at the same time, the notion which pre- 

that commodity, by which means, all those who wera coii> 
cenied in the naval, the commercial, and landed interest, 
either in Italy or the provinces, became his tribntaries and 
dependents. By another law, Pompey was authorised, dur- 
ing the space of five yean, to exercise proconsular power 
throughout all the Roman dominions $ and it is to these ex- 
travagant grants that Cicero seems to allude. The former, 
indeed, of these two laws, Cicero himself very zealously 
promoted, in return to tlie services he had lately received 
from Pompey in tlie affair of his restoration. And though 
the latter invested that aspiring chief with a power much 
too exorbitant (as is intimated in a letter to Atticus) to 
be endured in a free state ; yet Cicero suffered it to pass, 
^ without the least opposition. We learn, from his own 
confession, the mean motive of this unworthy silence. As 
the pontifical college, it seems, had not yet made their 
report concerning the validity of Colodius's consecration 
of his area, (See p. 3S. note,) he thought it unsafe to 
withstand any of Pompey *s demands, lest he might in- 
fluence their decision to his prcyudice : noa tacemusy et ea 
magiSf quod de domo nostra nihil adhuc pontijices responde- 
nmt, Lentulus, on the other hand, was suspected of pro- 
curing these laws in view of his own designs, and in order 
to divert Pompey from the thoughts of being employed in 
re-establishing Ptolemy on his throne. Thus were the li- 
berties of Rome sacrificed to the private purposes of her 
pretended patriots I PUtt, in viL Pomp. Dio. xxxix. Ad 
jitt, iv. 1. 
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vails that this afiair aflS>rds an opportunity of obli^ 
ging Pompey, renders my applications likewise not 
altogether so effectual as they might otherwise 
prove. It is thus I am labouring in this perplexed 
business; which the king himself, long before you 
left Rome, as well as the friends and dependents of 
Pompey, had artfully embarrassed. To this I must 
add the avowed opposition I meet with from the 
consulars, who represent our assisting Ptolemy with 
an army, as a measure that would highly reflect 
upon the dignity of the senate. Be assured, how- 
ever, I shall employ every means in my power of 
testifying, both to the worW in general, and to your 
friends in particular, the sincerity of that affection 
I bear you. And, were there any honour in those 
who ought to have shewn themselves influenced 
by its highest and most refined principles, I should 
not have so many difficulties to encounter. Fare- 
well. 
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LETTER XIIL 

[A. U. 697.] 
TO QUINTUS VALERIUS ORCA.* 

You remember, I doubt not, that whea I attend- 
«d yon on your way towards your province, I took 
occasion, in the presence of Publius Cuspius, to de^ 
sire you would consider every friend of his whom 
I should recommend to you, as in the number of 
my own ; and that I afterwards repeated this re- 
quest in the strongest manner. You then assured 
me, with great generosity and politeness, and agree- 
ably to that afiectionate regard with which you 
have ever distinguished me, that you would com- 
ply with my request I am to inform you, then, 
that Cuspius, having been twice in Africa during 
the time that he bad the direction of the afiairs of 
the company which farms the revenues of that pro- 
vince, contracted some acquaintance in that part 
of the worid whom he greatly loves : and, as no 

* He had been praetor the year before, and very instm- 
mental in procuring €icero*B recal from exile. At the ex- 
piration of his pnetorship, he obtained the govemment of 
Africa ; and this tetter seems to have l>een written to him 
toon after hb arrival in that province. Pigh, annoL ik 384^ 
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man is more zealous to serve his friends, he very 
warmly espouses their interest. I am always ready 
to assist him, for that purpose, to the utmost of my 
credit and influence ; which I mention as a reason 
for my recommending his African friends in general 
to your protection. For the future, therefore, I shall 
only acquaint you, that the person in whose behalf 
I may happen to write, is a friend of Cuspius ; and 
then add the distinguishing mark we agreed ilpon.* 
But my present recommendation is of the strongest 
kind ; as it is in compliance with the most earnest 
desire of Cuspius, that I entreat your good offices 
to Lucius Julius. If I were to request them in thei 
terms that are usually employed in the sincerest 
solicitations of this nature, I should scarce satisfy, 
I belicTe, the zeal of my friend. He requires some- 
thing more new and singular in the manner of my 
present address; and imagines I am master of a 
certain art, that renders me extremely well quali- 
fied for the task. I promised, therefore, to recom- 
mend his friends to you, by all the most skilful and 
insinuating methods of persuasion. But, as I find 
myself incapable of executing this promise, I can 



* To diBtingnish those recommendatioiis which were 
written merely in compliance with solicitations he could 
not refuse, from others that were the sincere dictates of his 
heart. 
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only entreat you to give him reaaoii to imagine, 
that thei« was something wonderfully efficacious in 
this letter. Now this he wUI certainly suppose, if 
you exercise towards Julius every generous act that 
your politeness and your station enahle you to con- 
fer ; not only by dbtant services, but by youl* per^ 
sonal notice and distinction : for you cannot ima- 
gine, as you have not been long enough in your 
post to know it by your own observation, ho# great 
an advantage it is to a man to have the counte- 
nance of the gOYemor of his province. I am per- 
suaded that Julius well deserves every mark of your 
friendship upon his own account; not only because 
CuspiuB has assured me that he does, (which, of it* 
self, indeed, would be a very sufficient reason for 
my thinking so,) but because I know the great judg- 
ment of the latter in the choice of his friends. 

Time will soon discover the. effects which this 
letter shall produce ; and they will be such, I con- 
fidently trust, as to demand my acknowledgments. 
In the mean while, you may depend upon my best 
services here, in every instance wherein I shall 
imagine you would desire them. Farewell. 

P. SL Publius Cornelius, the bearer of this letter, 
is one whom I likewise recommend to you at the 
request of Cuspius; and how much I am bound, 
both by inclination and gratitude, to do every thing 

TOL. K £ 
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for his sake that is in my power, is a circmiistance 
of which I have already sufficiently informed you. 
Let me entreat you, therefore, that he may very 
soon, and very fiiequently, have the strongest rea^- 
sons to thank me for this my recommendation of 
his friend. Farewell. 

LETTER XIV. 
['A. U. &7.] 

to PUBLIUS LENTULUS, PROCONSUt. 

The senate met on the l^th of January, but came 
to no resolution; the greatest part of that day hav- 
ing been spent in some warm contests which arose 
between Mareellinus,* the consul, and> Caninius,^ 
one of the tribunes of the people. I had myself 
also a very considerable share .in the debates; and 
I represented the zeal you have always shewn to* 
wards the senate^ in terms that influenced them, I 
am persuaded, much to your advantage. The next 
day, therefore, we thought it sufficient briefly to 
deliver our opinions ; as I perceived, not only by 
the favourable manner in which I was heard the 
day before, but also by inquiring into the senti- 

* CoeiQB Lentulus Marcelliniis, who was consal this year 
with L. Marcins PtailippuB. 

6 
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ments of each particular member, that the majority 
was clearly on our side. The business of the day 
opened with reporting to the hoose the seyeral opi- 
nions of Bibulus, Hortensius, and Volcatius. The 
respective questions, therefore, were, in the first 
place, whether three commissioners should be no- 
minated for restoring the king, agreeably to the 
sentiments of Bibulns; in the next, whether, ac- 
cording to those of Hortensius, the office should 
be conferred upon you, but without employing any 
forces; or, lastly, whether, in conformity to the 
adyice of Volcatius, this honour should be assigned 
to Pompey. The points being thus stated, it was 
moTed, that the opinion of Bibulus might be refer- 
red to the deliberation of the house in two separate 
questions.* Accordingly, as it was now in vain to 
oppose his motion, so far as it related to paying 
obedience to the declaration of the oracle, the se- 



• *^ When an opinion was proposed to the senate which 
*' was thought too general, and to include several distinct 
« articles, it was usual to require, that each part might be 
^* propounded and voted separately. Thus Bibulus moved, 
** that they might submit to the Sibylline oracle, and ap- 
" point three priyate senators to restore the king. But the 
'' house required that they might vote separately upon these 
*'* two questions : and the event was, they unanimously 
*' agreed to the former, but rejected the latter. " Ji§ss 
rem. an (He. fmrniU epi»t. vol. i. p. 348. 
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nate in general came into his sentiments; bnt as 
to his proposal of deputing three commissioners, it 
was rejected by a yery considerable majority. The 
opinion next in order was that of Hortensius. But, 
when we were going to divide upon it. Lupus, a 
tribune of the people, insisted, that, in virtue of his 
office, he had. the privilege of dividing the house, 
prior to the consuls ; and therefore demanded, that 
the voices should be first taken upon the motion 
l^e had made in favour of Pompey* This claim 
was generally and strongly opposed ; as, indeed, it 
was both unprecedented and unreasonable. The 
consuls themselves, however, did not greatly con- 
test that point, nor did they absolutely give it up. 
Their view was to protract the debates, and they 
succeeded accordingly. They perceived, indeed, 
that, notwithstanding the majority affected to ap- 
pear on the side of Volcatius, yet, upon a divbion, 
they would certainly vote with Hortensius. Never- 
theless, several of the members were called upon 
to deliver their opinions, though, in truth, much 
against the inclinations of the consuls, who were 
desirous that the sentiments of Bibulus should pre- 
vail. These debates continuing till night, the se- 
nate broke up without coming to any resolution. 
I happened to pass the same evening with Pompey ; 
and, as I had that day supported your cause, in the 
senate, with more than ordinary success, I thought 
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it alfi>rded me the most £aiYourable opportunity of 
speaking to him in your behalf. And what I said 
seemed to make so strong an impression, that I 
am persuaded I have brought him wholly over to 
your interest To say the truth, whenever I hear 
him mention this afiair himself, I entirely acquit 
him of being secretly desirous of this commission. 
On the other hand, when I observe the conduct of 
his friends of every rank, I am well convinced, 
(and indeed it is now evident likewise to the whole 
world,) that they have been gained by the corrupt 
measures which a certain party, with the consent 
of Ptolemy and his advisers, have employed. I 
write this before sun-rise, on the 16th of January, 
and the senate is to meet again on this very day. 
I hope to preserve my authority in that assembly, 
as far, at least, as is possible amidst such general 
treachery and corruption which has discovered it- 
self upon this occasion. Aa to what concerns the 
bringing this matter before the people, I think we 
have ts^en such prcjcaotions as will render it im- 
practicable, unless by actual violence, or in direct 
and open contempt both of our civil and religious 
institutions. For this purpose, a very severe order 
of the senate*, (which, I imagine, was immediately 

* When 1^ act piuBed the senate in a fuU house, held ac- 
cordiii^ to the prescribed fonu, and without any oppotitioa 
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transmitted to you,) was entered yesterday in our 
journals, notwithstanding the tribunes Cato* and 
Caninius interposed their negatives. 

You may depend upon my sending you a £&ith- 
ful account of every other occurrence which may 
arise in this afi&ir ; and be assured I shall exert 
tlie utmost of *my vigilance and my credit, to con- 
duct it in the most advantageous manner for your 
interest Farewell. 

LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 697.] 
TO THE SAME. 

AuLUs Trebonius, who is an old and intimate 
friend of mine, has some important a£^rs in your 
province, which require immediate dispatch. His 
own illustrious character, together with the recom- 
mendations of myself and others, have, upon for- 
mer occasions of this kind, obtained for him the 

from the tribunes, (who had the privilege of patting a ne- 
gative upon all proceedings in the senate,) it was called a 
senatus consuHuniy a decree of the senate. But if any of 
these essentials were wanting, or a tribune interposed, it 
was then only styled a senatus auctoritasy an order of the se- 
nate, and considered as of less authority. Mamit, 
• See p. 57. note. 
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indiilgence of your predeoesson. He it strongly 
persuaded, therefore, from that afifection, and Uiose 
mataal good offices which subsist between you and 
me, that this letter will not prove a less efiectaai 
solicitor in his behalf ; and let me earnestly en- 
treat you not to diss^point him in this his expecta- 
lM>n. Accordingly, I recommend his servants, his 
fieed-men, his agenti^ and, in short, his concerns 
of every kind, to your patronage ; but particularly, 
I beg you would confirm the decree which Titos 
Ampius* passed in his favour. In one word, I hope 
you will take all opportunities of convincing him, 
that you do not consider this recommendaUon as a 
matter of common and unmeaning form. Fare* 
weU. 

LETTER XVL 

[A. U. 69T0 
TO THE SAME. 

When the senate met on the 16th of tlus.month,t 
your af&ir stood in a very advantageous posture. 
We had succeeded the day beiwe against the roo« 

* The predecessor of Lentaliis ia this govemment. Pigh. 
Amu U. C. 696. 
^ Jamuuy. • 
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tion of Bibulus for appoiatiog three comniissioiienb 
and had now only to contend with Volcatius; whea 
our adversaries prevented the question from being 
put, by artfully protracting the debates. For they 
saw we ha4 in a very full house^ and anaidst great 
contrariety of opiaions^ carried our pointy to the 
Gonsiderable mortification of those who were for 
taking the king's afiairs out of your directk»> and 
transferring them to another hand. Curio opposed 
us upon this occasion with esctreme warmtk; while 
Bibulu& spoke with more temper, and, indeed^ Beeio- 
ed almost inclined to favour our cause. But Cato 
and Caninius absolutely refused to su£fer any de- 
cree to pass, till a general assembly of the pciople 
should be convened. 

By the Pupian law, as you well know, there can- 
not be another meeting of the senate till the first 
of February ; nor, indeed, throughout that whole 
month, unless all the foreign ambassadors should 
have received, or be refused, audience. In the 
mean while, a notion prevails among the people^ 
that your adveraaries have insisted upon this pre- 
tended oracle, not so much with an intent of ob- 
structing your particular views, as in order to dis* 
appoint the hopes of those who may be desirous of 
this expedition to Alexandria, merely from the am- 
bition of commanding an army. The whole world 
is sensible, indeed, of the regard which the senate 
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Ins skewn to your character; and H u nolorioasly 
owiBg to the artifices of your enemies, that the 
hoose did not diride upoo the question proposed 
is your faiyoor. But should the same persons, ua« 
der a pretended aeal for the publir, (thoogh, in 
hxXf from the most infamous motives,) attempt to 
bring this afiair before a general assembly of the 
pesple, we have concerted our measures so well, 
that they cannot possibly efiect their designs, with- 
out having recourse to violence ; or, at least, with- 
out setting the ordinances of our country, both ci- 
vil and religious, at avowed defiance.* — ^But I will 



* It was no very difficult matter for the contending par- 
ties in the republic, when they were disposed to obstruct the 
designs of an opposite faction, to find an expedient for that 
purpose. One cannot but wonder, Indeed, that any public 
bosiness could be carried on, when nothing more was neces- 
sary to embarrass the proceedings, than to procure some tri- 
Inme to interpose his negative, or any magistrate to obterve 
the heavens. This latter was a species of divination prac- 
tised among the Romans, in order to determine whether any 
scheme under deliberation would be pnjudicial or advan- 
tageous to the stale. It consisted in lemarkiog certain ap- 
pearances in the heavens, or particular modes in the voice 
or flight of birds, which were supposed intimations of good 
or ill success. While this ceremony was performing, no as- 
sembly of the people could be legally held, nor any act pass 
into a law. To both these methods, it is probable, Cicero 
here alludes. 
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neither ostentatiously display my own endeavotirs 
to assist you in this conjuncture^ nor dwell upon the 
unworthy treatment you have received from others. 
What merit, indeed, can I thence claim to myself; 
who could not acquit half the obligations I owe 
you, were I even to sacrifice my life to your ser- 
^ vice ? On the other. hand, what avails it to disquiet 
my mind with complaining of those injuries, which 
I cannot reflect upon without the deepest concern ? 
I will, therefore, only add, if methods of violence 
should be employed, I cannot pretencl, in this ge- 
neral contempt of all legal authority,' to answer for 
the event In every other respect, I will venture 
to assure you, that both the senate and the people 
will pay the highest attention to your dignity and 
character. Farewell. 

LETTER XVII. 

[A. U. 697.] 
TO THE SAME. 

There is nothing I more ardently wish, than to 
convince both yourself, and the world, with how 
much gratitude I retain the remembrance of your 
services. I cannot, however, but extremely regret, 
that your afiairs should have taken such a turn 
since your absence, as to give you occasion of try- 
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ing the BtkctUm and fidelity of yoar friends. Yoa 
are sensible, as I perceive, by your last letter, that 
yoa have been treated with the same, insincerity 
by those who ought to have concurred in support- 
ing your dignities, as I fonnerly experienced from 
some of my pretended friends, in the affitir of my 
banishment Thus, whilst I was exerting the ut- 
most efibrts of my vigilance, my policy, and my 
interest, in order to serve you in the article relat- 
ing to Ptolemy, I yas unexpectedly alarmed in a 
point of much more important concern, by the in« 
ftmoos law which Cato has lately proposed to your 
prejudice.* Where affairs are thus embroiled, every 
thing is, undoubtedly, to be feared; yet my princi- 
pal apprehension, I confess, arises from the treach- 
ery of your fiedse friends. But, however that may 
be, I am earnestly endeavouring to counteract the 
malevolent designs of Cato. 

As to the Alexandrian commission, both your- 
self and your friends will, I trust;, have abundant 
reason to be satisfied with my conduct But, at 
the same time, I mtist say, I. greatly fear it wili 
either be taken out of your hands; or entirely drop* 



« CaSus Cato, in order to cut off all hopes at once from 
Lentoltts, of being employed in this contested commiasion, 
proposed a law to the people for recalling him (torn his go- 
jid Q. F. i. 3. 
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ped; and I know not which of these alternatives I 
should least choose. However, we have another 
expedient in reserve, which, (should we be driven 
to it,} neither Selicius nor myself disapprove. By 
this scheme we shall, on the one hand, prevent the 
senate from refusing to assist Ptolemy ; and, on the 
other, remove all appearance of our being disap- 
pointed, if that person should be employed, who» 
it is more than probable, will now obtain this com« 
mission. To be short, I shall take sach precautions, 
that should our designs fail, you may not seem to 
have suffered the disgrace of a repulse; yet, at the 
same time, I shall remit nothing of my best effi>rts 
to support your claim, so long as there shall be the 
least prospect of success. But whichever way this 
point may finally be determined, it will be agree- 
able to those wise and elevated sentiments you pos- 
sess, to consider the true glory of your character, 
as resulting entirely from the dignity of your ac- 
tions and the virtues of your heart. And should 
the perfidiousness of a certain party deprive you 
of some of those honours, which fortune has con- 
ferred upon you ; be assured, it will cast a much 
darker shade on their characters than on yours. In 
the mean while, your affairs are the constant sub- 
ject of my thoughts; and I neglect no opportunity 
of acting in them for your best advantage. I con- 
cert all my measures for this purpose with Selicius; 
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as, indeed, I know not any one of your friends who 
has a greater share of good sense, or a more aflec«> 
tionate zeal for your service. Farewell. 

LETTER XVm. 

[A. U. 697.] 
TO THE SAME.* 

Yoli are informed, I imagine, by many hand^of 
what passes here. I will leave it, therefore, to your 
other friends to supply you with an account of our 
transactions, and content myself with only sending 
yon my conjectures. To this end I must previously 
acquaint you, that, on the 6th of February, Pompey 
made a speech, in a general assembly of the peo- 
ple, in favour of Milo ; during which he was in- 
s\i]ted with much clamour and abuse. Cato after- 
wards inveighed in the senate agamst Pompey, with 
great acrimony, and was heard with the most pro* 
found silence and attention; both which circum- 
stances seem to have a£fected him very sensibly. 
Now from hence I surmise, that he has entirely laid 
aside all thoughts of being employed in the Alex- 

* This and the foregoing letter are blended together in 
the common editions, but they are here separated upon the 
aothority of Maaatius and GroaoYtns. 
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andrine ezpedhion. That afiair ren&insp as yet, 
entirely open to us; for the senate has hitherto de^ 
termined nothing to yoor prejudice, but what they 
are obliged, in deference to the oracle, to refuse to 
every other candidate for this office. It is my pre- 
sent hope, therefore, as well as endeavour, that the 
king may throw himself into your hands, when he 
shall find that he cannot» as he expected, be restor- 
ed by Pompey ; and that unless he is replaced up- 
on his throne by your assistance, his afiair will be 
entirely dropped. And this step he will undoubted- 
ly take, if Pompey should give the least intunation 
of its being agreeable to him. But I need not tell 
you of the difficulty of discovering the sentiments 
of a man of his reserve. However, I shall omit no 
method in my power to efiect this scheme; as I 
shall easily, I trust, be able to prevent the injurious 
designs of Cato. 

I do not find that any of the consulars are in 
your interest, except Hortensius and LucuUus; all 
the rest of that rank either openly, or in ft more 
concealed manner, oppose your views. Neverthe- 
less, my friend, be not discouraged; on the con- 
trary, let it be still your hope, notwithstanding the 
attempts of the worthless Cato, that you will again 
$hine out in all your former lustre.* Farewell. 

• See j». 75. Bote^ 
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LETTER XIX. 

[A. U. 697.] 
TO THE SAME. 

You will receive a full accoant from Pollio of all 
that has been transacted in your afiair; as he was 
not only present, but a principal manager. Believe 
me, I am much concerned at the unfavourable as- 
pect of this business. However, it afifords me a 
very sensible consolation, that there is strong rea- 
son to hope, the prudence of your friends will be 
able to elude the force of those iniquitous schemes, 
which have been projected to your prejudice. Even 
time itself will, probably, contribute to this end ; 
as it often wears out the malevolence of those who^ 
either professedly, or in a disguised manner, mean 
one ill. I am yet farther confirmed in these plea- 
sing hopes, whenever I reflect upon the faction that 
was formerly raised against myself; of which I see 
a very lively image in the present opposition to 
you. In the latter instance, indeed, the attack is 
by no means so extensive, or so dangerous, as ths^t 
which was made upon me ; nevertheless, there is, 
in ^general, a strong similitude between the two 
cases ; and you must pardon me, if I cannot fear, 
upon your account, what ]^ou nev6r thought rea-. 
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sonable to be apprehensive of on mine. But^ what- 
ever may be the event, convince the world that 
you are influenced by those principles for which 
I have admired you from your earliest youth; and 
believe me, my friend, the malice of your enemies 
will only serve to render your character so much 
the more illustrious. In the mean time, do me the 
justice to hope, from my affection, whatever the 
warmest friendship can effect; and be assured, I 
shall not disappoint your expectations. Farewell. 

LETTER XX. 

[A. U- 697.] 



I HAVE frequently had it in my intentions to talk 
with you upon the subject of this letter; but a cer- 

'• It is very little that is known of Lucceius, more than 
nrh&i the following letter informs us. Cicero, in one of his 
orations, speaks of his moral character with the highest ap- 
plause, representing him as a man of the greatest humanity, 
And of the most unblemished honour. All that has been 
transmitted down to us of his public transactions is, that he 
was joint candidate with Caesar in soliciting the consulship, 
in opposition to Bibulns ; in which, however, he did not 
•lucceed. In the civil war which afterwards broke out, he 
took part with Pompey.; if not actively, at least by his 
good wishes and advice: for it appears, by a passage in 
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tarn awkward modesty has always rastrained me 
from pioposiDg in penon, what I can» with less 
scrapie, request at this distance ; for a letter, yon 
know, spares the confusion of a blush. I will own 
then, that I hare a very strong, and* I trust, a very 
pardonable passion of being celebrated in your 
writings; and though yon have more than once 
gi?en me assurance of your intending me that ho- 
iKNir, yet, I hope yon will excuse my impatience 
of seeing your design executed. I had'always, in- 
deed, conceived an high e]q>ectation of your per- 
formances in thb kind ; but the specimen I have 
lately seen of them, is so far superior to all t had 
figured in my imagination, that it has fired me with 
the most ardent desire of being immediately distin- 
guished in your glorious annals. It is my ambi- 
tion, I confess, not blily to live for evei in the praises 
of future ages, but to have the present satisfaction, 
likewise, of seeing myself stand approved in the 
authoritatiye records of my ingenious friend. I am 
sensible, at the same time, that your thoughts are 



Ciesar*8 Comioneiitariefl, that the folrmer Was whoUy guided 
by hu connaels. It is nnnecessary to mention the high re- 
putation he had gained by his literary abilities, as this part 
6f his character will be sufficiently laid open to the reader 
in the present letter. Oraii, pro CteUok Suet, in C^8, 19. C€B9. 
de bell, dv, iii. 
VOL. I. F 
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already deeply engaged in the prosecution of your 
original design. But as I perceiye you have almost 
completed your account of the Italic and Marian 
ciyil wars>^ and ^member you proposed to carry 
on the remainder of our history in a regular series^ 
I cannot forbear recommending it to your consi- 
deration^ whether it would be best to weave the re- 
lation of Catiline's conspiracy into the general teX- 
lure of your performance^ or cast it into a distinct 



* The Italic war, which bfdke out An. tJrl>. 663, owed 
its rise to a rejected claim of the Italian provinces to be 
admitted into the freedom of the city. It employed the 
arms of the repnbHc for more than two years, and occa- 
sioned greater bloodshed and devastation than those wars 
in which she had been engaged with Hannibal and Pyrrhus. 
Towards the close of it, Cicero, who was at that time 
about eighteen years of age, served as a volunteer under the 
father of Pompey the Great. Flor, iii. 18* Philip. xiL 
The Marian civil war imitiediately succeeded the Italic, 
and was occasioned by the insatiable ambition of Marius. 
This haughty Roman, envying Sylla the honour of leading 
the army of the republic against Mithridates, to which he 
had been appointed by the senate, procured a law for di- 
vesting him of that command, and transferring it into his own 
hands. This war was carried on between the two contend-^ 
ing chiefs and their adherents, with various success, and the 
roost unparalleled cruelty on both sides, till it terminated in 
tbe perpetual dictatorship of Sylla. Flor, iii. t21. Plut* 
in vit. Mar, et Syll. 
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woric It is certain, several of the Greek historians 
^11 justify yoa in this latter method. Thus CaU 
listhenes wrote a nairatiTe of the siege of Troy« as 
both Timsem and FolylMiis did of the Pyrrhic and 
Numantiae wars, in so many detached pieces from 
their larger histories.* As to the honour that wiU 
arise to me, it will be much the same, I must own, 
upon whichever scheme you may determine to 
proceed ; but I shall receive so much the earlier 
gratification of my wishes, if, instead of waiting till 
yon regularly advance to that period of our annals, 

• CallisthenM liYed in the ttmes of AlexiiMlei' the Great, 
■od attended that iUostrions coAniander in his expedition 
into Persia. Timaeus was, by birth, a Sicilian, and flovrish- 
ed about the year of Rome 471 ; he appears, by the cha- 
racter which Cicero gives of him in another part of his 
writing;8, to have been a very learned and elegant historian | 
and he was an author in great esteem with Atticos. Plu- 
tarch, however, speaks of him with much contempt, for hw^ 
viog affected to rival Thacydides ; and he is noted by Lon- 
gious as a writer that abounded with cold and puerile con- 
ceits. He acknowledges, Uevertheless, that Timaeus had a 
flowing imagination, and, upon some occasions, rose up to 
the true sublime. Polybius, who died about seventeen yean 
before Cicero came into the world, wrote a general history 
in forty books; only five of which have reached tbescL 
times. But he is not more distinguished by his composi- 
tion, than by the friendship he enjoyed with Scipio and 
Laslius. He Orai, ii. 5. 8. Ad Alt, vi. 1. PM. in vit, Ni- 
tkB. Lomgin S9ct. 4. Vots. de Hist. Gnec. i. 9. 12. 19. 
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you shoiild ent^r upoh:it by this method of antici* 
pation. Besides, by keeping your mind attentive 
to one principal scene and character, you will treat 
your subject, I am persuadedi so much the more in 
detail, as well as embellish it with higher graces. 
I must acknowledge, it is not extremely modesty- 
thus to impose a task upon yot which your.occtn 
pations may well justify you in refusing; and thea, 
to add a farther request, that you would honour my 
actions with your applause : an honour, alter all, 
which you may not think, perhaps, they greatly 
deserve. However, when a man has once trans* 
grossed the bounds of decency, it is in vain to re- 
cede ; and his wisest way is to push on boldly in 
the same confident course, to the end of his puf* 
pose. I will venture, then, earnestly to entreat yoi:^, 
not to confine yourself to the strict laws of history, 
but to give a greater latitude to your encomiums^ 
than, possibly, yoa may think my actions can claim. 
I remember, indeed, you declare, in one of your 
very elegant prefaces, that you are as inflexible t6 
all the pleas of affection, as Xenophon represents 
Hercules to have been to those of pleasure.* Let me 

* The story to which Cicero here alludes, is this : Her- 
cules, when he was yet a youth, as Prodicus relates the 
fable, retired into a place of undisturbed solitude, in order 
lb determine, ivith himself^ what coarse ot life he should 
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hope^ nevertheless, if friendship should too strongly 
recommend my actions to yoor approhation^ you 
will not reject her generous partiality; but give 
somewhat more to affection, than rigorous truths 
perhaps, can justly demand. 

If I should prevail upon you to Ml in with my 
proposal* you will find the subject, I persuade my- 
self, not unworthy of your genius and your elo- 
quence. The entire period from the rise of Cati- 
line's conspiracy to my return from banishment 
will furnish, I should imagine, a moderate volume. 
It will supply you likewise with a noble occasicm 
of displaying your judgment in politics, by laying 
open the source of those civil disorders, and pointr 
ing out their proper remedies, as well as by giving 
your reasons for approving or condemning the se- 
veral transactions which you relate. And should 
you be disposed to indulge your usual spirit of free-* 
dorn* you will have an opportunity of pointing oul^ 

pnrme. Whikt be was in the midst of his contemplation* 
J*lea8iire and Virtne appeared to him under tho flgnres of 
two beautiful women, and eacb accosted him in |ier turn. 
He beard their respective pleas witb great attention ; but 
Virtue gained her cause, and entirely won the heart of the 
future hero. If the English reader Is disposed to know this 
story in all its circumstances, he will find it wrought up in* 
to a very beautiful poem by the Rev. Mr Lowth, and in- 
i^r^ed ip polymetis, p, 13$, 
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at the same time> with all the severity of your Iq* 
dignation^ the treachery and perfidiousness of thos^ 
who laid their ungenerous snares for my destrucT 
tion. I wi]l add too, that this period of my life 
will furnish you with numberless incidents, which 
cannot but draw the reader's attention in a very 
agreeable manner; as nothing is more amusing to 
the mind, than to contemplate the various vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. And though they were far, it i^ 
true, from being acceptable in experience, they 
cannot fail of giving me much entertainment iu 
description; as there is an inexpressible satisfac-r 
tion in reflecting at one's ease, on distresses we 
have formerly suffered. There is something like- 
wise in that compassion, which arises from reading 
an account of the misfortunes which have attended 
others, that casts a most agreeable melanpholy up- 
on the mind. Who can peruse the relation of thci 
last moments of £paminondas| at the battle of Man- 
tinea, without finding himself touched with a plea- 
sing commiseration ? That glorious chief, you may 
remember, would not suffer the dart to be drawn 
out of his side, till he was informed that his shield 
was safe from the hands of his enemies; and all his 
concern, amidst the anguish of his wound, was to 
die with glory.* What can be more interesting, 

* Epaminondas headed the forces of the Thebans in a' 
Rattle which they fought with the LacedemoDtans at Mani 
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also, than the account of the ^ght and death of 
Themistocles ! * The truth of it U^ a mere narrative 
of general facte afifbrds little more entertainment 
to the reader, than he might find in perusing one 
of our public regi8ter8.t Whereas, in the history of 

tinea, a town id Arcadia. Tlw Theban gained th^ victory, 
but iost their invaluabie commander i whose death was at* 
tended with the circumstances which Cicero here mentions. 
Justm. vi. 7, 8. 

* Themistocles, afler having dbtinguished himself among 
his coantryraen, the Athenians, by his military tirtues^ par- 
ticularly in the wars in which they were engaged with 
Xerxes, had reDdere4 himself so popular, that it was 
thought necessary to remove hin : and accordingly he was 
obliged to withdraw from Athens. As the historians men- 
tion nothing of his return, Manutius proposes an emenda- 
tion, snggesttd to him l^y one of his friends, who imagined, 
that instead of redUu, it should be read interUu, This would 
agree very well with the account which is given of his 
death; for, having been received in his exile by Artaxerxes, 
he was. appointed to command a body of forces in an expe- 
dition which that prince was preparing against the Gre- 
cians. But Themistocles, rather than turn his arms against 
his country, chose to put an end to his life by a draught oi 
poi8on.-~i>ha. m vita Tkemist, 

f These originally were books preserved in the pontifi- 
cal college, wherein the several divisions of the Roman year 
were marked out as they were regulated by Numa, and the 
particular festivals noted, upon which it was unlawful to 
transact any public alfoirs. These registers, in the later ages 
of the republic, were much enlargedy and contained a soit 
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any extraordinary person, our fear and hope* our 
joy and sorrow, our astonishment and expectation* 
are each of them engaged by turns. And if the 
final result of all should be concluded with some 
remarkable catastrophe, the mind of the reader is 
filled with the highest possible gratification. For 
these reasons, I am the more desirous of persuadf 
ing yOu to separate my story from the general 
thread of your narration, and work it up into a de- 
tached performance; as indeed it will exhibit a 
great variety of the most interesting and afiecting 
scenes. 

When I tell you, it is my ambition to be cele- 
brated by your pen, I am, by no means, apprehen- 
sive you will suspect me of flattery. The conscious- 
ness of your merit must always incline you to be- 
lieve, it is envy alone that can be silent in your 
praise ; as, on the other side, you cannot imagine 
me ^o weak as to desire to be transmitted to poste- 
rity by any hand which could not secure to itself 
the saine glory it bestowed. When Alexander 
chose to have his picture drawn by Apelles,* and 

«f joanial of the most memorable events, both civil and re- 
ligious, that happened in every year. — Liv, i. 19. 80. iNfr 
sert, tur hafattespar Couture dans let Mem. de lit, de VAca" 
dem. de beL let. i. 67. 

• See an account of this celebrated Grecian painter^ la 
^^tter 17> Boo|l ii. note. 
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his Btatne formed by Lysippus,* it was not in or- 
der to ingratiate himself with those distingoished 
artists; it was from a firm persuasion* that the 
woiks of these admired geniuses would do equal 
credit both to his reputation and their own. The 
utmost, however, that their art could perform, was 
to perpetuate the persons only of their celebrated 
contemporaries; but merit needs not any such vi- 
sible exhibitions to immortalijse its fame. Accord- 
mgly, the Spartan Agesilaus, who would never suf- 
fer any picture or statue of him to be taken, f is 



* A fiuBODs statuary ; of whom, Demetrius, as cited by 
Oaintilian, remarks, that he was more celebrated for takiof 
a strong than an agreeable likeness. — QuinL Inti. Otat. zii, 
10. 

'^ Agesibm, king of Sparta, was one of the most consi- 
derable persons of his age, both for civil and military vir- 
tues; insomuch, that he justly acquired the appellation of 
Agesilaus the gnat. But though nature had been, uncom- 
monly liberal to him in the nobler endowments of the mindl, 
she had treated him very unfavourable in those of the bo- 
dy. He was remarkably low of stature, had one leg shorter 
than the other ; and so very despicable a countenance, that 
he never failed of raising contempt in those who were un- 
acquainted with bis moral and intellectual excellencies. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that he was unwilling to be deliver- 
ed down to posterity, under the disadvantages of so unpro- 
mising a figure. — Pfol, in viL JguiU Ctm, Sep, in vU^ 
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not less uniyersally known, than those who have 
been most fond of haying their persons copied out 
for posterity. The single treatise which Xenophon 
has written in praise of that renowned general, is 
more to his glory, than all the pictures and statues 
of all the artists in the universe. It would be a 
much higher satisfaction to me, therefore, as it 
would be a far greater honour, to be recorded by 
your hand than that of any other; not only be« 
cause your genius would raise and adorn my ac* 
tions with the same advantage as Timseus* has 
displayed those of Timoleon,t or Herodotus ^ those 

* The works of Timsos are lost. 

+ Timoleon is one of the noblest characters in all anti- 
quity, and distinguished not only by his private virtues, but 
by approving himself, upon every occasion, the great fu- 
lertor of public liberty. He vras employed by the Corin- 
thians as general of those forces which they sent to the re- 
lief of the Syracusans, against the execrable tyranny of Di- 
onysius. He executed this commission with great honour 
and success $ for, having driven Dionysius out of Sicily, and 
restored the inhabitants to their rights and privileges^ he rei- 
signed the supreme command. He continued, however, to 
live among the Syracusans as a private man, enjoying, as 
Plutarch observes, the glorious^ satisfaction of seeing so ma- 
ny cities owe their ease and happiness to his generous and 
heroic labours.— Pfti^ in vit. TimoL 

i Herodotus flourished about 440 years before the birth 
of Christ, under the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, l^ugs^ 
4»f Persia. 
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of Hiemiitoclet;* but becaoie of the additioml 
credit I shall receive from the applause of so illus- 
trious» so experienced^ and so approved a patriot. 
By this means, I shall enjoy* not only the same 
glorious privilege which* as Alexander observed 
when be was at Sigeum* Achilles recetyed from Ho* 
mer ; t but what is still more important, the power- 
ful testimony of a man* who is himself distinguish- 
ed by the noblest and most uncommon virtues. Ac* 
cordiogly* I have been always wonderfully pleased . 
with th« sentiment which NaBvius:^ puts into the 

• flee p. 87. note. 

f Alexander hewg elected commaiider in chief of tlie 
confederate troops which the Grecians sent against Xerxes, 
crossed the Hellespont with his army, and landed at Sigeuni, 
a promontory near Troy, where he visited the tomb of Achil- 
les. Upon this occasion, he is said to have broken out into 
the following exclamation i *' O happy yoath ! in havii^ 
«( found an Homer to celebrate thy virtues."— Pin/, in vU, 
Alex, Cic, pro Arch, poet, 

i A dramatic poet, who died at Rome An. Urb. 550, 
about 903 years before the Christian er»; some fragments 
of bis works still remain. The sentiment here quoted from 
him, is truly noble ; as there is not, perhaps, a more certain 
indication of a low and little mind, than to be elevated by 
nndistiaguishing applause, or depressed by vulgar censure. 
Trophies of honour, or monuments of disgrace, are not the 
works of every hand. Some men are incapable of blasting 
a reputation, but by approving it ; and are never satiristii 
but wh^ they mean to be panegyrists. 
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mouth of Hector^ where that hero, speakidg of the 
approbation he had received from his illustrious 
father^ adds, that it gave him so much the more 
satisfaction, as coming from one who was himself 
the great object of universal applause. But should 
want of leisure, (for it would be an injustice to our 
friendship to suppose it can be want of inclination,) 
should your occupations then prevent your com- 
pliance with this my request, I may, perhaps, be 
obliged to take a method, which, though often con* 
demned, is supported nevertheless by several con- 
siderable examples ; I mean, to be the historian of 
my own transactions. But you are sensible there 
are two inconveniences which attend this scheme ; 
for a man must necessarily be more reserved in 
setting forth those parts of his conduct which me- 
rit approbation ; as he will be inclined entirely to 
pass over others which may deserve reproach. I 
ifnust add, likewise, that what a writer says to his 
own advantage, always carries with it a less degree 
of force and authority, than when it comes froni 
any ot&er pen. In a word, the world 'm general is 
little disposed to approve any attempt of this kind. 
On the contrary, one often hears the more modest 
method of the poets at the Olympic games, recom- 
mended upon such occasions, who, after they have 
frQWiied t|ie several victors, and publicly csilled 
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oyer their names^ always employ some other per** 
son to perform the same office to themselves, that 
they may not be the heralds of their own applause. 
This imputation, therefore, I would willingly avoid; 
as I certainly shall, if you should comply with my 
request^ and take this employment out of my 
handsi 

You will be surprised, perhaps, that I spend so 
tiuch time and pains in soliciting you for this pur- 
pose, after having so often heard you declare your 
intentions of giving the world a very accurate hi»> 
tpry of my administratiom But you most remenn 
ber the natural warmth of my temper> and that I 
am fired, as I told you in the beginning of my let- 
ter, with an impatient desire of seeing this your 
design carried into execution. To own the whole 
truth, I am ambitious of being known to the pre^ 
sent generation by your writings, and to enjoy, in 
my lifetime, a foretaste of that little share of glory 
which I may expect from fhture ages. If it be not 
too much trouble, therefore, I should be glad you 
would inunediately let me know your resolution* 
And should it prove agreeable to my request, I will 
draw up some general memoirs of my transactions 
for your use ; if otherwise, I will take an opportu* 
toity of discoursing further with you upon this affair 
ta pexBOQ* In the mean time, continue to polish the 
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work you have began, and to love me as usual.^ 
Farewell. 



* Pliny has made a feqnest to Tacitus, of the same' tsL* 
ture with that which is the subject of the letter before as; 
and though it is by no means eniiTened with so much spirit, 
it is dictated, however, by a faf* less extraTagant passion* 
He confesses himself fond, indeed, of being transmitted to 
posterity, by the pencil of that celebrated historian : bigt 
adds, at the same time, that he is far from desiring him 
to paint his actions in colours more strong than fact wiH 
justify.— See Pliny's Letters^ Vol. II. This express rtf- 
i^riGtion seems to glance at that most extraordinary passage 
in the present epistle, where Cicero intreats his friend '' not 
to confine himself to the strict laws of history, but to give 
a greater latitude to his encomiums than Lucceius might 
possibly think his actions could claim." And never did va- 
nity, it must be acknowledged, utter or conceive a more ri- 
diculous and contemptible wish ! The voice of praise can 
ftlone be justly pleasing, when it harmonizes with conscioM 
merit $ and the applause that does not accord with truth, 
must, of all dissonances, surely prove the most offensive to 
a well-formed ear. But it is extremely observable how 
tauch Cicero's judgment was at variance with his practice ; 
for he has himself shewn, in very strong terms, the absurdi- 
ty of claiming more reputation than a man has merit to sup- 
port. It is solid worth alone, he justly remarks, that can 
secure a lasting fame ; for nothing can be durable that it 
fictitious. The former, says he, strikes its root deep, and 
fpreads far ; while the latter soon withers and dies away, 
like the beauties of a transient flower. Verd ghria radicm 
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LETTER XXI. 

[A. U. 69T.] 

QUiNTUS MBTELU78 NEPOS* TO CICEBO. 

TaosB calamnies with which the most Tirulent* 
Mirely, of the human raoef is perpetually loading 

^if, et propagtttur : Jida amnta dtiniiery tanfudm flosculi, 
deddani ; nee simmtaium potett ease fuidfaom dMuriumu-^ 
Be oflk. ii. 18. 

* It is impossible to determine exattly when this letter 
was written, as it carries no internal marks sufficient to 
point out its date with precision. Ragazonius, who has ta- 
ken the pains to settle the order of these epistles, places it 
ahder the present year, and supposes it to have heeii writ- 
ten by Metelitts when he was ^▼eiiior in Spain; to which 
province he went as proconsul after the expiration of hii 
consulship. 

f The ^mmentators suppose, that the person here al- 
luded to is Clodius, who was now ^dile, and employing the 
power which that office gave him to the same factious pur- 
poses as he had exercised his late tribuneship. But this 
Conjecture appears altogether groundless. For Cicero, ta- 
king notice to Atticus of the death of Metellus, which seems 
to have happened soon after this letter was written, tells 
him it was probable that he had appointed Clodius his 
heir ; a circumstance utterly inconsistent with the sopposi- 
Uoo «boye mentioned. The same letter may be produced 
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me in his public harangues, are well compensated 
by the satisfaction 1 receive from, your obliging of^ 
fices. When I consider^ indeed, the worthless hand 
from whence these arrows take their flight, I look 
upon them with the contempt they deserve ; and 
am very willing he should cease to act as a rela- 
tion, since I have the pleasure to see you assume 
that character in his steads To say the truth> not- 
withstanding I had formerly so much regard for 
him, as to have twice preserved him, even in spite 
of himself, I should now be glad to forget there is 
such a person in the worlds 

That I might not trouble you too frequently with 
my letters, I have written to Lollius concerning my 
affairs ; who will let you know what measures I ami 
desirous may be taken in regard to the accounts of 
this province.''^ If it be possible, let me still enjoy 
a place in your aflection. FarewelL 

as an evidence, likewise, that, whatever were the good of- 
fices -which Meteilos here acknotrledges, they did not pro- 
ceed from the suggestions of Cicero's heart ; for he speaks ' 
of him to Atticus as of one whose character and conduct he 
greatly disapproved. — Ad Mt iv. 7, 
« Spain* 
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LETTER J. 
tA.U.608.J 

TO QUINTUS ANCHAElts/ PROCONSOL 

I BEcoMMEND the two SODS of my very excellent 
friend Aurelius, as well deserving your esteem. 
They are adorned, indeed^ with every polite and 
valuable qualification ; as they are in the number, 

* Quintas Ancharius waa tribune An. Urb. 694 ; when 
he distinguished himself by his resolute opposition to tbtf 
factious measures of his colleague Vatinius. In the year 
097 he was chosen pnetor j and, at the expiratioB of ihat 

TOL. I* « 
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likewise, of those with whom I most intimately con- 
verse. If ever then my recommendation Uad any 
weight with you, (and much, I am sensible, it ever 
had,) let it prevail, I conjure yon, in the present in- 
stance. And be assured, the honours with which 
you shall distinguish these, my friends, will not on- 
ly indissolubly unite to you two excellent and grate- 
ful young men, but, at the same time, confer a very 
singular obligation upon myself. Farewell. 

LETTER II. 

[A.U.608.] 
TO PUBUUS LENTULUS, PROCONSUL* 

I HAVE received your letter, wherein you assure 
me, that the frequent accounts I send you of your 
affairs, together with the convincing proofs I have 
given you of my friendship, are circumstances ex- 
tremely agreeable U> you. I should ill deserve, in- 
deed, those singular favours you have conferred up- 
on me, if I were capable of refusing you my best 
services; and nothing is more pleasing to me, in 



office, he succeeded Piso in the governpient of Macedonia ; 
in which province this letter is addressed to him. — Orai. 
pro Sext 53. in Pison 36, Ros8*8 Remarks ti the Epist. of 
(He 

7 
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this long and veiy distant separatioo, than thus to 
ooDTene with yon as often as possible. If yon do 
not hear fn»n me as frequently as you wish, it is 
solely because I dare not trust my letters to every 
oonveyilnce. But whenever I shall be able to put 
them into hands, upon which I may safely rely« be 
assured I shall not sufier the opportunity to slip by 
ne. 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to 
your enquiry concerning the sincerity of your pro* 
fessed friends, and the disposition of others in ge- 
neral towards you. This only I will venture to say, 
that a certain party, and particularly those who 
have the strongest obligations, as well as the great* 
est abilities to distinguish themselves in your ser- 
vice, look upon you vrith envy ; that (agreeably to 
what I have myself experienced upon a different 
occasion) those whom, in justice to your country, 
you have necessarily ofifended, are your avowed 
opposers; as others, whose interests and honours 
yon have generously supported, are much less in- 
clined to remember your favours than to oppose 
your glory. These are circumstances, indeed, which 
I long suspected, and have often intimated to you ; 
but of which I am now most thoroughly convinced. 
I observed upon the same occasion, (and I believe 
I told you so iu a former letter,) both Hortensius 
and Luoullus to be extremely in your interests ; as 
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among those who were in the magistracy^ Lucius 
Bacillus appeared very sincerely ind affectionate- 
ly to espouse your cause* But, excepting the two 
former, I cannot name any of the consulars, who 
discovered the least degree of friendship towards 
you, when your afiair was before the senate. As 
for my own endeavours, they might, perhs^s, be 
generally considered as flowing rather from those 
singular favours I have received at your hands, 
than from the uninfluenced dictates of my real sen- 
timents. With regard to Pompey, he seldom ab- 
teuded the house at that season ; but I must do him 
the justice to say, he often takes an opportunity, 
without my previously leading him into the Sub- 
ject, of discoursing with me concerning your affair; 
as well as very willingly enters into the conversa- 
tion, whenever! start it myself Your last letter, 
I perceived, was extremely agreeable to him; and 
I could not but observe, with equal admiration and 
pleasure, the polite and most judicious manner in 
which you addressed him. Before he received this 
letter, he seemed a little inclined to suspect, that 
the notion which some had entertained of his in- 
clination to be your competitor, had alienated you 
from him. But you have now wholly fixed that 
excellent man in your interest ; who, in truth, had 
all the antecedent reasons for being so, that an un- 
ititerrupted series of the highest services could pos* 
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sibly give him.* I must confess, he always appear^ 
ed to me, even when the conduct of Caninius had; 
raised the strongest suspicions of the contrary, f to 
favour your views ; but I can now assure you, that 
I found him, after he had perused your letter, en- 
tirely disposed to promote whatever may contri* 
bute either to your interest or your honours. You 
may consider thei), what I am going to offer, as his 
immediate sentiments and advice; as indeed it is 

• See p. 60. note. 

+ It was ao usual artifice with Pompey, to employ his 
friends in soliciting those honours in his behalf, to which he 
affected to appear himself perfectly .indifferent, or even 
averse. This was his policy in the present instance ; and 
at the same time that he pretended to serve Lentuliis in this 
affair, his creature Caninius, a tribune of thejpeople, was 
practising every stratagem in order to procure this commis- 
sion for Pompey. *' And though Cicero, (as Mr Ross ob* 
" serves) either out of a tenderness for Lentalus, or out of 
" an apprehension of displeasing Pompey, to whom be was 
" at this time making his court, represents him, in this 
" place, as acting an honest und friendly part : yet in a let- 
" ter to his brother, where he may be supposed to deliver 
" his real sentiments, he speaks quite differently : nam quod 
*' de Pompcio Caninius agit^ sane quam rsfrixit: ne^pte enim 
'' res probatur; et Pompeius noster in amicitia P. LentuU 
" vituperatury et hercule non est idem^ Ep. vi, 1, 2. The 
*' truth of the case is this ; when Pompey found it was im- 
" possible for him to procure this commission, he pretend* 
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the resalt of frequent consultations^ which we have 
held together. Accordingly^ we are of opinion, that 
it may be proper for you to consider, whether any 
advantages may be derived from your being in 
possession of Cecilia and Cyprus. For if there 
should appear a sufficient probability of being able 
to make yourself master of Alexandria and Egypt, 
we think it equally for your own honour, and that 
of the republic,* to march thither with your army, 

*' ed a friendship for Lentulus, and joined with Cicero in 
'' giving the advice, which makes a great part of this let* 
" ter/' 

♦ A general sketch of Ptolemy's character has already 
been given in the notes on the preceding Book ; and it ap- 
pears from thence, that nothing could be less to the honour 
of the commonwealth, than to interpose in the behalf of 
this justly-rejected monarch. Cicero himself represents 
him, in one of his orations, as unworthy of the crown he 
wore : eum (says he) neque genere negue animo regis esse, in- 
ter omnes fere video convenire. — In Rull. ii. But what is 
still more extraordinary, Cicero makes the very measures 
which he here so strongly recommends to Lentulus, an ar« 
tide of his charge against Antony. It was by the persua- 
sion of the latter that Gabinius undertook (as has already 
I>een obsei*ved) the restoration of Ptolemy; and Antony 
commanded the Roman cavalry in that expedition. This 
affords a topic of great indignation in one of the Philip- 
pics ; and Cicero there speaks of this transaction (as he 
ought always to have spoken of it) as a most impudent tIo- 
lation of all authority both sacred and civil : inde iter (says 
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sappofted by your fleet; haTiog first left the king 
at Ptolemaisy or some other convenient place in that 
neighbourhood. By these means, when you shall 
liavv quieted the disturbances in Alexandria, and 
secured it by a proper number of forces, Ptolem]p 
may safely take possession of his kingdom. Thus 
he will be restored by you, as the senate had once* 
decreed ; and restored too without an anny« agree* 
ably to the sentiments of those who insist upon ob- 
serving the injunctions of the oracle. We are the 
rather confinned in recommending this measure^ as 
there is no decree of the senate subsisting which 
particularly prohibits you from replacing Ptolemy 
on his throne. As to the order which absolutely 
forbids all assistance whatsoever to be given to him^ 
you know it was not only protested against, when 
it was voted, but is generally looked upon rather as 
the warm dictates of an exa^rated £aulion, than 
as having the full authority of a decree of the se- 
nate. However, we deem it necessary to add, that 

ht) ad AUxtmBHoM confra tenatiu audoritaitmf c<mtra rem- 
fU^Ucam ei rel^joiief.-^Philip. ii. 10. But what opinion 
■Hut every nnprgudiced reader conceive of our author, 
when he thus finds him condemning and approving the same 
transaction, and advising his friend to pursue a step whith 
he afterwards publicly and justly reproached in his adver- 
sary? — See p. &5. note. 
* See p. 69. note* . 
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we are sensible the world will judge of the pro* 
pnety of this scheme, entirely by the event Should 
it succeed as we wish, your policy and resolution 
will universally be applauded ; on the other, hand, 
Should it miscarry, it will undoubtedly be condemn- 
€!d as an action of ill-considered and unwarrantable 
ambition. How far this enterprise may be practi- 
cable, you, who are situated almost within view of 
Egypt, are the most competent judge. If, there- 
fore, you are well satisfied of being able to render 
yourself master of that kingdom, we are clearly of 
opinion you should not delay your march one mo- 
ment ; but, if you are doubtful of the success, it is 
our advice, that you, by no means, make the at- 
tempt This I will venture to assure you, that, 
should you execute this project in the manner we 
wish, there will be a very considerable party to 
give it applause, even during your absence ; as all 
Rome will unite in the san^e approbation, tl^e mo- 
ment you shall return amongst us. Nevertheless, 
I am persuaded, if this scheme should not take the 
desired effect, it may be attended with very dis, 
agreeable consequences to yourself; not only upon 
account of that order of the senate, which I just 
now mentioned, but likewise in regard to the oracle. 
When, therefore, I recommend such measures, as 
you shall have full assurance will terminate in your 
^lory, I must, at the same time, strongly dissu^^le 
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yoa from engaging in them^ if you should hare the 
least reason to apprehend an opposition. Tor (I re^ 
peat it again) the world will be determined in their 
<^inion of this whole transaction, not as it is rea- 
sonable, but as it shall prove sucGessful. If the me-* 
thod here proposed should appear too dangerous to 
be hazarded in your own person, we think it may 
at least be advisable to assist the king with a 
number of your forces, provided he shall give suf- 
ficient security to your friends in the province, for 
repaying them the money they have advanced in 
support of his cause. And indeed the circumstances 
and situation of your government render it extreme- 
ly easy, either to promote or obstruct his restora- 
tion, as you shall see' proper. After all, you are the 
best judge what method will be most expedient to 
pursue ; I thought it my part, however, to inform 
you of these our concurrent sentiments. 

You congratulate me on the prosperous situation 
of my af&irs in general, and particularly on the 
friendship of Milo, together with the vain and in- 
effectual schemes of the worthless Clodius. It is 
no wonder you should rejoice in these generous 
effects of your own amicable offices. But, to say 
the truth, such an incredible perverseness (not to 
give it a more severe appellation) prevails amongst 
a certain party, that they rather choose to alienate 
me by their jealousies from the common cause, than 
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to retaia me in that interest by their faToor and 
encouragement.* I will own to you« their malice 
has almost driven ihe from those principles which 
I have so long and so invariably pursued. At least, 
if they have not provoked me so far as to make me 
forget the dignity of my character, they have taught 
me, that it is high time I should act with a view 
likewise to my own security. I might, constant- 
ly with the strictest 'duties of patriotism, reconcile 
both these distinct ends, were there any honour or 
fortitude in those of consular rank. But such a 
meanness of spirit prevails in general among them, 
that, instead of applauding the resolution with which 
my actions have been ever uniformly directed in 
the cause of the commonwealth, they look with en- 
vy upon those dignities to which my public servi- 
ces have advanced me. I the rather mention this, 
as it is to you that I am principally indebted, not 
only for the happiness of being restored to my 

* Cicero was at this time acting a part which gave great 
and JDSt offence to those who were in the tme interest of 
their country; .for he was falling in with the measures of 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, He endeaTOors, therefore, 
to palliate this unworthy conduct as well as he can ; but as 
he enters more fully into the motives of this step in the ITth 
letter of this Book, the reader is lefeiTed to the observa* 
tiotts opon that epistle. 



■y 
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country, but dmoat for my Tery first successful 
steps in the paths of patriotism and of glory. 

I perceive this opposition does not proceed (as I 
formerly suspected) from my not being of noble 
birth,* since they were actaated, I have observed^ 
by the same malignant spirit agaidst yoorself^who 
are confessedly descended frmn cme of the first 
fomilies in Rome. Accordingly, thoogh your ene- 
mies are contented to see you among those of prin- 
cipal rank in the republic, they will by no means 
sufier you to soar higher. I rejoice that the paral- 
lel between us extends no farther; and though we 
have met with an equal degree of malice firom the 
world, that the respective consequences!, however, 
have proved extremely different. For a wide dif- 
ference there surely i^ between suffering some di- 
minution in point of honours^ and being abandon- 
ed to total ruin. If I have not greater reason to 
lament this cruel outrage of my adversaries, it must 
be attributed to your generous interposition, as it 
was by your means it proved, in the final event, of 
far more adyantage to my reputation, than of pre- 

* Nobility among the RomanB was considered (as Ma- 
imtius observes upon this passage) not in opposition to the 
plebeian rank, for many plebeian families were noble; but 
in contra-distinction to those whose ancestors had not borne 
any of the honourable magistracies in Rome ; and of this 
Bomber was Cicero. 
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judice tp my fortunes. Suffer me theu^ from a prin- 
ciple of gratitude^ as well as affection, to exhort 
yoo, earnestly, to pursue the dictates of that well- 
regulated ambition, with which you were inflamed 
from your earliest youth; nor let any injurious 
treatment depress that heroism of your mind which 
I have ever admired and. valued. The world, be- 
lieve me, entertains the highest opinion of your 
merit, and loudly proclaims that enlarged and ge- 
nerous spirit which distinguishes all your actions ; 
and it particularly remembers, to your immortal 
honour, the patriotism of your illustrious consulship. 
You are sensible, therefore, how much the least ad- 
ditional glory, which shall accrue to you from your 
civil and military- conduct in the government of 
your province, will increase and strengthen this ge- 
neral lustre of your reputation. But let me express 
my wishes at the same time, in the first place, that 
you would not engage in any enterprise with your 
army, without having long and maturely examined 
it in all its consequences, nor without being suffi- 
ciently prepared to c^rry it into executifm ; and, in 
the next, that you would be persuaded^ of what I 
doubt not you are already sensible, that you will 
find it extremely easy to continue in the possession 
of that pre-eminence amongst your fellow-citizens, 
to which you have always aspired. That you may 
not imagine, however, I am offering the idle tributt 
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•f annecessary advice, I must add, that I could not 
refkct upon the treatment we have both received, 
without thinking it proper to exhort you well to 
consider, for the future, on whom you repose your 
confidence. 

As to your inquiry concerning the situation of 
public affairs, there are great divisions amongst us; 
but the zeal and prudence of the several parties are 
by no means equal. Those who enjoy the largest 
share of weahh and power,* have gained a sup&* 
riority of credit likewise by the folly and instabili- 
ty of their antagonists; for they have obtained 
from the senate, with very little opposition, what 
they had no hopes of receiving, even from the peo- 
ple, without raising great disturbances. According- 
ly the house has voted Caesar a sum of money for 
the payment of his army, together with a power 
of nominating ten lieutenants; as they have also, 
without the least difficulty, dispensed with the Sem- 
pronian law for appointing him a successor, f I do 



* Ctesar, Pompey, and Crassn^. 

f These immoderate and fatal conceBsiond io Cesar^s 
ambition, were absolutely miconstitutional, and most evi* 
dently (ended to the subversion of the republic. But if the 
reader is surprised at so mean and so impolitic a compliance 
on the part of the senate, how much higher will his wonder 
rise, when he is informed that Cicero himself was the chief 
adTiter and promoter of these very measuies ^bich he here 
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bat slightly touch upon these particulanty as I caa« 
not reflect on our ajQIairo with any satis&ction. How« 
ever, I mention them as su^esting an nsefiil cau* 
tion to both of us, to preserve a proper poise be« 
tween our interest and our honour, and not to ad- 
yance one by an undue depression of the oUier. A 
maxkn Mb which I have learned, not so much 
Irom my favourite philosophy, as from sad expe- 
rience; and which I would recommend to you, ere 
you are taught it by the same unpleasant method 
of conviction. 

Your congratulations on my daughter's marriage 
with Crassipes,^ are agreeable to your usual polite** 



condemns? If this were a fact, which stood npon the credit 
of historians, the passage before us would strongly incline 
one to suspect that they had misrepresented the truth. But 
we have a testimony to produce, wliich,tboiigli of nndenbt* 
ed authority, is the last one should have expected in the 
case ; for it is the testimony of Cicero himself. In a speech 
which he pronounced at the bar, either a little before, or 
f oon after the date of this letter, he mentions each of these 
particular grants, which he enumerates to Lentalus, uoA 
then adds, Harum ego aententiarum et Princeps et Auctor 
yui.— Orat. pro Balbo, 27. 

The Sempronian law here spoken of, was procured by C. 
Sempronius Gracchus, a tribune of the people, A. U. 63U 
and enacted, that the senate should annually appoint succes- 
lOTS to the consular provinces. 

* TuUia> whea she laanried Crassipes, was the widow oi 
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neas : I hope and believe this alliance will yield 
me great satisfiatctioii. Your son is a youth of so 
promising a tum« that I cannot forbear conjuring 
you to train him up in those refined arts which 
have ever been your peculiar taste and study ; but 
chiefly in that best and noblest discipline^ the imi- 
tation of your esLaked virtues. Believe me* I great- 
ly love and esteem him> not only in return to the 
singular afiection he has ev^ shewn m^ but partip- 
Gularly as he is the son» and the worthy son toc^ 
of my valuable fri6nd* FarewelL 

LETTER IIL 

[A. U. 698.] 
TO FABIUS CALLUS.* 

I RECsivfiD your letter immediately upon my r&. 
cum from Arpinum> together with one likewise 



Piso, sumamed Frogi ; of whom an account has been gtyen 
in the notes on the fbnner Book. This second match did 
not proye so satisfactory as Cicero here promises himseif { 
for Crassipes soon took a disgust to Tnllia, which ended in 
a divorce. As he is yery seldom and but slightly raentioii- 
ed in Cicero's writings, all that we know of him, is, that he 
was a nobleman of the first rank. 

• The same person to whom the 11th letter of the forN 
going Book is written. 
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from Avianus^* in which he very generously of&rs 
to give me credit as long as I shall require. Now, 
let me desire you to imagine yourself in my situa- 
tion, and then tell me, whether I can> with a good 
grace, ask him to allow me even the least time for 
the payment of this money, much less above a 
year ? Indeed, my dear friend, I should not have 
been in this difficulty, if you had not exceeded the 
limits of my commission, both in the particulars 
and the sum. However, I am not only willing ta 
ratify the agreement you have made for the sta-* 
tues you mention, but am likewise much obliged to 
you. I am sensible, indeed, that, in the zeal of 
your friendship, you have purchased for me wha^ 
pleased your own eye, and what you imagined 
would be worthy of mine ; and I always consider- 
ed you as a man of the most judicious and elegant 
taste in every kind. Nevertheless, I shall be ex- 
tremely glad if Damasippusf should continue in 
the resolution of taking these figures off my hands; 

* H« seems to have been the proprietor of the statues 
tteBtioned below. 

+ Damasippus was a celebrated virtuoso of these times^ 
who, after baying ruined his fortunes by his extrava^^ant 
passion for antiques, turned Stoic. Horace has ridiculed^ 
his character and bis conversion with great humour, in oroMr 
•f his satires.— Fills fforat. Sat, ii. 3^ 
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for, to own the plain truth, I have no sort of incli- 
nation to them myself. As you were not apprised 
of my intentions, you have actually consented to 
pay more for these four or five pieces of sculpture* 
than I would haye given for all the statues in the 
universe. You compare the images of the priest- 
esses of Bacchus, to those of the Muses which I 
bought of Metellas. But surely, my friend, the 
two instances are by no means parallel ; for, in the 
first place, the Muses themselves would have con- 
demned me, if I had ever rated them at so extra- 
vagant a price ; and, in the next, I purchased the 
figures you mention, as bearing an allusion to my 
studies, and afibrding a suitable ornament to my li- 
brary. But where can I, with any propriety, place 
these Bacchanals? That they are, as you assure 
me, extremely beautiful, I know full well ; for I 
have frequently seen them ; and therefore I should 
particularly have named them to you, if they had 
suited my purpose. The purchases which I usual- 
ly make of this kind, are such only as are proper 
to embellish my Palsstra,t in the same manner as 

* These statnes appear, by what follows, to haye been 
three Bacchanals, a Mars, and some figure designed for the 
support of a table. 

i The Palsstra was properly a part of those public build- 
ings which the Grecians (from whom the Romans took them) 
called Gymnasia, which were originally designed for exer- 

VOL. I. H 
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the public Gymnasia are generally decorated. Bat 
would it not be absurd enough, my good friend, if 
I, who, upon all occasions, you know, have dis- 
tinguished myself as the friend of peace, should 
erect a statue of the god of war ? . It is well there 
was not a Saturn too ; for how could I have expect- 
ed to have been out of debt, whilst I had lived un- 
der the aspect of two such unlucky divinities ? * 
Mercury would have been a much more welcome 
guest ; for I should have hoped, by his influence, 
to have made a more advantageous bargaiof vsrith 
Avianus. As to the figure designed for the support 
of a table, which you intended to reserve for your 



cises of various kinds, and in which, in after times, the phi- 
losophers likewise held their schools. What Cicero here 
calls his PaUestrOy seems to be the same building which, in 
a letter to Atticus, he terms his Academia, and which ap- 
pears to have been some apartments, or perhaps a distinct 
building of his Tusculan villa, appropriated principally to 
the purposes of study, but adapted also to those bodily ex- 
ercises which the ancients seldom passed a day without 
practising.— FtU Ad Ait, i. 5, 6, 9. 

* Alluding (as Manutius observes) to the notions of the 
judicial astrologers, who pretended that Mars and Saturn 
were unlucky planets. 

t Mercury was supposed to preside over commerce ; from 
whence it is probable, that the Mercur tales, mentioned in a 
letter of Cicero to his brother, were a company of merchants. 
VitU Ad, Q, F, ii. 5. 
6 
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owa vae, you shall have it, if you still remain in the 
same mind ; if not, I am ready to take it myself. 
Upon the whole, however, I had much rather have 
employed this money in the purchase of a little 
lodge at Tarracina,* that I might not always trouble 
my friend and host. But this mistake is partly ow- 
ing to the carelessness of my freedman, in not ob« 
serving the instructions I gave him, and partly also 
to Junius, whom I suppose you now, as he is a 
particular friend of Avianus. As I have lately built 
some additional apartments to my little portico at 
Tasculanum,t I was desirous of adorning them with 
a few pictures ; for if I take pleasure in any thing 
of this kind, it is in paintings. However, if I must 
have these statues, let me know where they are, 
when they will arrive, and by what conveyance 
you propose to send them; for, if Damasippus 
should change his intentions of buying them, I shaU 
find, perhaps, some pretender to hb taste, who may 



• It is now called Terractna, a toKn in the Campagna di 
Roma. It lay in the road from Rome to Cicero*8 villa at 
FormUe. 

+ Cicero, if we may credit the inrectiTe a8cril>ed to Sal- 
lust, expended immense sums in this bis favourite villa, 
which probably was a very fine one when it came into his 
possession, as it originally belonged to Sylla the dictator. 
Some considerable renudos of it are still shewn at Grotta 
f efTata.*-Sa/laisf. dtchm. in Cie. 63. P/m. JET. N. zzii. 
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be glad of the purchase, and I should be williug to 
part with them even at a loss. 

When I received your first letter concerning the 
house .you want to take, belonging to Cassius, I was 
just setting out from Rome, and therefore I left your 
commission with my daughter. However, I took an 
opportunity myself of talking upon this affair with 
your friend Nicia, who, you know, is very intimate 
with Cassius. At my return hither, and before I 
had opened your last letter, } inquired of Tullia 
what she had done in this matter. She told me, 
she had applied to Licinia to speak to her brother 
Cassius; but, I believe, he is not upon very good 
terms with his sister. The answer which Licinia 
gave my daughter, was, that her husband being 
gone into Spain, she durst not remove^ in his ab- 
sence, and without his knowledge. I am greatly 
obliged to you for being so desirous of my compa> 
ny as to be impatient to get into a house where you 
may not only be near me, but actually uuder the 
same roof. Be assured, I am no less desirous of ha- 
ving you for my neighbour ; and as I am sensible 
how much it will contribute to our mutual satisfac- 
tion, I shall try every expedient for that purpose. 
If I should have any succe&s I will let you know ; 



* This lady seems to have been the tenant of the house, 
which Gallus wanted either to buy or hire. 
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in the mean while, I beg you would return me a 
particular answer to this letter, and tell me, at the 
same time, when I may expect to see you. Fare- 
well. 

LETTER IV. 

[A. U. 698.] 

TO PUBLIUS LENTULU8, PROCONSUL. 

Marcus Puetorius will fully inform you of the 
promises we have received from Pompey, together 
with every other circumstance that has been either 
attempted or effected in your favour. He was not 
only present, but indeed a principal agent through- 
out the whole proceedings ; and he acted in every 
aiticle of your concerns, agreeably to what might 
be expected from a judicious, a vigilant, and an af- 
fectionate friend. To him, likewise, I must refer 
you for an account of public affairs, not well know- 
ing what to say of them myself. This much, how- 
ever, I can assure you, that they are in the hands 
(and in the hands they are likely to remain) of our 
professed friends. * As for myself, both gratitude 
and prudence, together with your particular ad- 
vice, have determined me, as they ought, t6 join in 

* Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 
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his* interest^ whom you were formerly desirous of 
associating with you in mine. You are sensible, 
nevertheless, how difficult it is to renounce our old 
and habitual notions of politics; especially under a 
fiill persuasion of their rectitude. However, I con- 
form myself to his system, since I cannot, with any 
decency, oppose him; and whatever some may 
perhaps imagine, I am, by no means, acting in this 
a counterfeit part. The truth of it is, Pompey has 
gained such an absolute possession of my esteem, 
that I begin to look upon every thing as just and . 
reasonable, which falls in with his interest or incli- 
nation.f I should thinks too, it would be no impru- 
dent resolution, even in his adversaries themselves, 
to desist from an opposition to which they are evi- 
dently unequal. In the mean time, I have the sa- 
tisfaction to find the world in general agreed, that 
my character requires I should support, or at least 
not obstruct, the measures of Pompey ; while some 
are even of opinion I may reasonably retire from 
all public business, to my favourite pursuits of a li- 
terary kind. And, indeed, were I not prevented by 
my friendship to Pompey, I should most certainly 
adopt this latter scheme, as of all others the most 
suitable to my iuclinations. For I can now no 



* Pompey. 

f See Letter 17. Book ii. 
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longer maintain that dignity in the senate, and that 
freedom in the commonwealth, which was the single 
motive of my ambition, and the sole end I propo- 
sed to myself in all my labours ; a misfortune, how- 
ever, which is not peculiar to my^lf, but extends 
to every Roman in general. In a word, I am un- 
der the sad necessity either of tamely submitting 
to the sentiments of those few who lead the repub- 
lic, or of imprudently joining in a weak and fniit- 
less opposition.* I the rather mention this, that 
you may deliberate, before you return amongst us, 
what part it may be advisable for you to act in 
the present conjuncture. To speak freely, the mea- 
sures both of those of S^atorian and Equestrian 

. * A determined patriot conld not have been reduced to 
the alternative which Cicero here mentiouB ; as there was a 
third expedient which every man of strict political integri- 
ty, who dared to act up to his principles, would undoubted- 
ly have embraced. *' An honest physician," says Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, *' is excused for leaving his patient, when he 
'< finds the disease growing desperate, and can, by his at- 
>« tendance, expect only to receive his own fees, without 
*' any hopes or appearance of deserving them." Our au- 
thor, in one of his orations, mentions it to the immortal ho- 
nour of the celebrated Metellus, that de CiviMe dtcedere 
^luam de setUentia maluit ; and he who is actuated by the 
same sublime patriotism, will never find himself under the 
poor necessity of justifying wrong measures by the impos- 
sibility of enforcing right ones. See Let 17. Book ii. 
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rank, and indeed the whole system of the com- 
monwealth in genera], are totally changed. All, 
therefore, that I have bow to wish, is the preserva* 
tion of the public tranquillity, which those, who 
are in the administration, seem to give us a pros- 
pect of enjoying, if a certain party could be pre- 
vailed upon to submit with less impatience to their 
power. As to any hopes of supporting, in the se- 
nate, that true consular character of a firm and in- 
flexible patriot, it is in vain now to expect it ; every 
mean for that purpose is totally lost, by the mis- 
taken conduct of those who disobliged Pompey,'^ 
and- dissolved that strong union which subsisted be- 
tween the senate and the Equestrian order.f 



* Pompey was very desirous of haying the several grants 
which he had made to the cities of Asia, after his defeat 
of Mithridatcs, confinned by the senate, in which he was 
strongly opposed by Cato, Metellus Celer, Lucullus, and 
others. This occasioned a breach between Pompey and 
the senate, and gave Csesar an opportunity of establishing 
an interest with the former; which, at that juncture, he 
found necessary for his purposes. Accordingly, being soon 
after elected consul, he procured a law from the people to 
ratify these acts. Suet, in Jul Ca:s. 19. 

f The farmers of the public revenues, who were compo- 
sed of the principal persons among the Equestrian order, ha- 
ving, as they pretended, rented some branch of the finances 
at too high a rate, applied to the senate for relief. Their 
demands, it seems, were unreasonable ; however, in the si- 
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But to retiiro to what more immediately relates 
to your own priyate afiairs ;•— Pompey is extreme- 
ly your firiend^ audj by all that I can observe^ you 
may obtain any thing you shall desire during his 
consulship.* At least I shall solicit him very stre- 
nuously for that purpose, and you may rely upon 
my most active offices in every instance where you 
are concerned. I am well persuaded my assiduity 
upon this occasion will not be disagreeable to him ; 
on the contrary, he will receive it with pleasure, 
were it for no other reason than as aflbrding him a 
proof of my grateful disposition. In th^ mean time, 
I entreat you to believe, that whatever bears the 
least connection with your interests, is of more im- 

tnation wherein public affkin then stood, it was thought 
prudent by the more moderate party, not to disoblige so 
considerable a body of men. Bat Cato obstinately opposed 
their demands ; and, by his means, the senate, after keeping 
them in suspense for several months, at length r^ected their 
petition. But Csssar, who knew how to turn every inci- 
dent to his advantage,'took up the interests of these knights ; 
and) in his consulship, obtained from the people a remis- 
sion of one-third part of the stipulated rent. This single 
piece of policy, (as one of the Greek historian^ observes,) 
gave him a more considerable accession of power, even 
than he had before acquired by means of the people, as it 
gained over a much more important order to his party. Ad 
An. ii. 1. Suet, in Jul Gte«. 20. Ap, S. C. ii. 
« Pompey and Crassus were at this time consuls. 
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poitance to me than my own. From these senti- 
ments it is> that I despair not only of being able to 
retuni, but even sufficiently to acknowledge, the 
infinite obligations I owe you, though, at the same 
time, I am conscious of having exerted, upon all 
occasions, the most unwearied endeavours in your 
service. 

It is rumoured here that you have obtained a 
complete victory, and we impatiently expect an ex- 
press with the confirmation of this agreeable news. 
I have already talked with Pompey upon this sub- 
ject, and as soon as your courier arrives, I shall 
employ my utmost diligence in convening the se- 
nate. In fine, were I to perform much more for 
your interest than lies within the compass of my 
present power, I should still think I had fallen short 
of what you have a right to expect. Farewell. 

LETTER V. 

[A. U. 698.] 

TO MARCUS MARIUS.* 

If your general valetudinary disposition prevent- 
ed you from being a spectator of our late public 

* The person to whom thb letter is addressed, seems to 
haT£ been of a temper and constitution, that placed him far 
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entertainmeiito,* it is more to fortone than to phi- 
lo8ophy« that I am to impute your absence. But 
if you declined our party for no other reason than 
as holding in just contempt, what the generality of 
the world so absurdly admire* I must at once con* 
gratttlate you both on your health and your judg- 
ment I say this upon a supposition, however* that 
you were enjoying the philosophical advantages of 
th^t delightful scene* in which* I imagine* you were 
almost wholly deserted. At the same time* that 
your neighbours, probably* were nodding over the 
dull humour of our trite farces ; my friend* I dare 
say* was indulging his morning meditations in that 
elegant apartment* from whence you have opened 
a prospect to Sejanum* through the Stabian hill8.t 

below the ambition of being known to posterity. But a pri* 
vate letter from Cicero's lumd has been sufficient to dbpel 
the obscurity he appears to have loved, and to render his 
retirement conspicuous. 

* They were exhibited by Pompey, at the opening of his 
theatre ; one of the most magnificent structures of ancient 
Rome, and so extensive, ais to contain.no less than 80,000 
spectators. It was built after the model of one which he 
saw at Mitylene, in his return from the Mithridatic war ; 
and adorned with the noblest ornaments of statuary and 
paintiflig. Some remains of this immense building still sub- 
sist. Liv. xxxix. PUn, H. N. vii. 3. Plut, in vU. Pomp. 

f S^anum, (if that be the true reading, for the MSS. dif- 
fer extremely,) is found in no other ancient author. Stabis 
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And whilst you are employing the rest of the day 
in those yarious polite amusements^ which you have 
the happy privilege to plan out for yourself; we^ 
alas! had the mortification of tamely enduring 
those dramatical representations, to which Mas- 
iiuB,* it seems^ our professed critic^ had given his 

was a maritime town in Campania, situated upon tlie bay 
of Naples, from whence the adjoining hills here mentioned 
took their name. One may figure the philosophical Ma- 
rius as looking down upon the world from this his delight- 
ful retirement, with reflections of the same kind as those 
which the poet has so exquisitely imaged in the following 
beautifid lines : 

Here, on a single plank, thrown safe on shore, 
I hear the tumult of the distant throi^. 
As that of seas remote, or dying storms. 
And meditate on scenes more silent still. 
Here, like a shepherd gazing from hb hut, 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his staiT, 
Eager ambition^s fiery chase I see : 
I see the circling hunt of noisy men 
Burst law's inclosure, leap the mounds of right. 
Pursuing and pursued ; each other's prey ; 
As wolves for rapine, as the fox for wiles: 
Till death, that mighty hunter, earths them all I 

Young. 
* This person is supposed, by the commentators, to be 
the same to whose judgment Horace advises the Pisos to re- 
fer their poetical compositions : 

■■ Si quid tamen olim 

Scripscris, in Mati descendat judicis aures. Art Poet. 386. 
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infallible sanction ! but as you will have the curi- 
osity^ perhaps, to require a more particular account^ 
I must tell you, that though our entertainments 
were extremely magnificent indeed, yet they were 
by no means such as you would have relished ; at 
least if I may judge of your taste by my own. 
Some of those actors who had formerly distinguish- 
ed themselves with great applause, but had long 
since retired, I imagined, in order to preserve the 

Bat the compliment paid in these lines to the taste of Metius, 
ill agrees with the contemptuous manner in which Cicero 
here speaks of POmpey*s Dramatic Censor. 

It appears by an ancient scholiast on Horace, that An- 
glttstns instituted a kind of poetical court of judicature, con- 
sisting of fiye judges ; the chief of which was Metius Tarpa, 
mentioned in tlie yerses above quoted. They held their as- 
semblies in the temple of Apollo ; and no poet was permit- 
ted to bring his play upon the stage without their approba- 
tion. Domitian seems to have improved upon this establish- 
ment, and extended it into an academy that distributed 
prizes to those who excelled, not only in poetical, but 
prose compositions. We have seen societies of this sort 
formed among our neighbour nations, with good effect } and 
perhaps, if in this instance, as ifell as in some others, we 
were to follow their example, it might prove a mean, not 
only of refining our language, and encouraging a spirit of 
polite literature, but of calliDg off our minds from those po- 
litical speculations, which, though the privilege, indeed, 
are not always the happiness of every idle Briton. Doc, 
Ternary, mr la x. Sai, du 1. live d' Horace, Suet, in Vomit. 4. 
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reputation they had raised, were now again intro- 
duced upon the stage ; as in honour, it seems, of the 
festiyal. Among these was my old friend .Ssopus:''^ 

« He excelled in tragedy, and was the most celebrated 
actor that had ever appeared upon the R«man stage. Ci- 
cero experienced the advantage of his friendship and his 
talents durii^ his exile ; for iSsopas beij{g engaged in a part 
upon the stage, wherein there were several passages that 
might be applied to our author''s misfortunes, this excellent 
tragedian pronounced them with so peculiar and affecting 
an emphasis, that the whole audience immediately took the 
allusion ; and it had a better effect, as Cicero acknowledges, 
than any thing his own eloquence could have expressed for 
the same purpose. But it is not in this instance alone that 
Cicero was obliged to iEsopus, as it was by the advantage 
of his precepts and example, that he laid the foundation of 
his oratorical fame, and improved himself in the art of elo- 
cution. The high value which the Romans set upon the ta- 
lents of this pathetic actor, appears by the immense estate 
which he acquired in his profession, for he died worth al- 
most $00,0001. sterling. He left a son behind him, whose 
remarkable extravagance is recorded by the Roman satirist. 
This youth having received a present from a favourite lady 
of a pearl out of her ear, worth a million of sesterces, or 
about 80001. of our money, dissolved it in a liquid, and gal- 
lantly drank it off; to the health, we may suppose, of his 
generous mistress. Pliny the naturalist, who likewise men- 
tions this story, adds, that he presented, at the sanie time,^ 
to each of his guests, a cup of the same valuable ingredient. 
Orat, pro SexL 66. Plut. in vit. Cicer. Macrob. Saturn, ii. 10. 
JSor. sat, ii. 3, ver. 239. PUn. H. N. x. 61. 
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but so difierent fcom what we once knew him, that 
the whole audience agreed he oaght to be excased 
from acting any more. For when he was pronoun- 
cing the celebrated oath^ 

If I deceive, be Jove's dread Ytngcaflct hurled, &c. 

the poor old man's voice failed him ; and he had 
not strength to go through with the speech. As to 
the other parts of our theatrical entertainments^ you 
know the nature of them so well» that it b scarce 
necessary to mention them. They had less> indeed, 
to plead in their favour than even the most ordi- 
nary representations of this kind can usually claim. 
The enormous parade with which they were attend- 
ed, and whichj I dare say, you would very willing- 
ly have spared, destroyed all the grace of the per- 
formance. What pleasure could it afford to a ju- 
dicious spectator, to see a thousand mules prancing 
about the stage, in the tragedy of Clytaemnestra ; 
or whole regiments accoutred in foreign armour, in 
that of the Trojan Horse .? In a word, what man of 
sense could be entertained with viewing a mock 
army drawn up on the stage in battle array ? These, 
I confess, are spectacles extremely well adapted to 
captivate vulgar eyes ; but undoubtedly would have 
had no charm in yours. In plain truth, my friend, 
you would have received more amusement from the 
dullest piece that Protogenes could possibly have 
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read to you,* (my own orations^ however, let me 
always except,) than we met with at these ridicu- 
lous shows. I am well persuaded, at least, you could 
not regret the loss of our Oscian and Grecian farces.f 
Your own noble senate will always furnish you with 
drollery sufficient of the former kind : t and as to 
the latter, I know you have such an utter aversion 
to every thing that bears the name of Greek, that 

* It was usual with persons of distinction amongst the 
Romans to keep a slave in their family, whose sole business 
it was to read to them. Protogenes seems to have attend- 
ed Marias in that capacity. 

+ The Oscian farces were so called from the Osci, an 
ancient people of Campania, from whom the Romans re- 
ceived them. They seem to have been of the same kind 
with our Bartholomew drolls, and to have consisted of low 
and obscene humour. As to the nature of the Greek farces, 
the critics are not agreed. Manutius supposes they differed 
only from the former, as being written in the Greek lan- 
guage. But it does not appear that Greek plays were ever 
represented upon the Roman stage ; and the most probable 
account of them is, that they were a sort of pantomimes in 
imitation of those on the Grecian theatre. Liv. vii. 2. Mong. 
rem. sur Us Utt, a Att. vi. 4i9. 

"^ The municipal or corporate towns in Italy were go- 
Tcmed by magistrates of their own, who probably made 
much the same sort of figure in their rural senate, as oar 
iBurgesses in their town-hall. This, at least, seems to have 
been the case in that corporation to which Marius belong- 
ed, and to have given occasion to our author's raillery. 
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yoQ will noteven travel - t hc' O f cc fattr fottd t^yoket v\U 
hu* As I retttmberyoa once despised oar &rmida-' 
ble gladiatorsjf I cannot suppose you would hare 

• Perliays the Greolairvoad io%litbeiiniolr Mt of itB« 
pttir, aad litUe fiteqoented at the time wben thit letter wa« 
written ; add on that circamstanoe Cloerd, it i^ poanbtey 
may have founded his witticism. Among' the vulDf instaaeev 
of Roman magniiBoence, tliat of their pablic vbadr is pmrti* 
ealaiiy ohMTfabie. They weieftnuiedataahnmeDsecost^ 
and extended to a great dktance tnta atttstdei o# tbecilyi' 
Lipsfoft compMM the Appilan w«y at aftOntikt,^ some part 
of which still remKi&B as entire as whes it war fiitt made p 
tfaongh it has now sobsisted above 1800 yesrtf. It is twelve 
feet broad, and chiefly composed of blbe slbdesj about w 
fBot and a half square. Crtminais of a len atrooiow serf 
were geiiemlly employed in those useAil worht y aad^ per«> 
hi^fs, it might be weH worthy the consideration of the le- 
gislature, Whether ptml^ments of this kind^ fai deliiiqoeiieie» 
of the same nature, might not^ in all respects, be of more 
advantage to the public, than that which seems to have so' 
little effect in restraioiii^ the viblencei that' are dkily com* 
mitted among us. Lisp, de tnagnif. Rami Bumefg IVav, 
tet iv. Plin. Bpiat. z. 33. 

f Gnevius supposes, (and it is a coiyecture eztremelyr 
probable,) that this alludes to some services which Cicero' 
had received firom Marfus, iudefendlng him agaiasttUe ont*< 
mge» of Cloditts's mob. 

The first show of gladiatortfe]rhibited in Rome war gives 
by the Bruti, in honour of their father's obsequies $ about 
800 years before the date of thir letter. Originally the uA^ 

VOL. 1; 1 
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looked with less contempt on our athletic* perform- 
ers; and| indeedj Pompey himself acknowledges^ that 



luippy wretches, who were exposed in this nuumer, were 
either prisoiierg taken in war, or pnbiic criminals ; but in 
process of time it grew into a profession, and tliere were 
men who hired themselTes out for this purpose* Atticus, 
who seems to have omitted no opportunity of improving 
his finances, had a band of gladiators, which he let out on 
public occasions, to those who were not rich enough to 
maintain them at their own ezpence. The passion for these 
combats became at length so immoderate^ that it was usual 
to exhibit matches of gladiators at their private entertain- 
ments; and not only men of the first quality, but even wo- 
men, entered these lists. Reason, most undoubtedly, cannot 
but rise up against spectacles of this sanguinary kind. It it 
observable, however, that they were not introduced among 
the Romans till they began to be civilized ; and their pas-, 
sion.for these cruel combats seems to have gathered strength 
in proportion as their manners, in all other respects, became 
more refined* There is, indeed, a wonderful disposition in 
haman nature, to be pleased with sights of hoiror ; which, 
even the most polite nations, in their highest periods of im- 
provement, have not been able entirely to subdue. A very 
Ingenious French writer imagines, that if we did not pro- 
fess a religion which absolutely forbids the wanton destruc- 
tion of our species, we should soon convert our prize-fighters 
into gladiators, and be as sanguinary in our diversions as the 
Romans themselves. Li9. xxxiz. 22. Ad Jtt. iv. 8. Sirab. 
T. p. ITS. 8tai. Sylv, i. 6. ver. 53, Suet, in vit. Jul. 39. 
M^Ux. tur ia poes, et sur la peint. i. 1 8. 
* The athletic games were of a less cruel kind than those 
6 
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they did not answer the pains and expeace they 
had cost him. The remainder of our diversions 
consisted in comhats of wild heasts,* which were 
exhibited every morning and afternoon during five 
days successively ; and it must be owned, they were 
magnificent Yet, after all, what entertainment can 
possibly arise to an elegant and humanised mind, 
from seeing a noble beast struck to Uie heart by its 
merciless hunter, or one of our own weak species 
cruelly mangled by an animal of much superior 
strength ? But were there any thing really worth 
observing in spectacles of this savage kind, they 
are spectacles extremely familiar to you : and those 



described in the {^receding note, as tbey principally consist- 
ed of running, wvestling, and boxing-matches. It sometimes 
happened, indeed, that one of the combatants lost hb lifei 
bat this was contrary to the laws of the sport ; and If it 
appeared to tiave been the effect of design in his adversary, 
though he was not punished with death, he was punished in 
a way still more dreaded, by being deprived of the crown 
that would otherwise tiave been diie to his victory. Pan- 
lanias mentions an athletic combatant, who, having incurred 
this penalty, was so affected by the disgrace, that he lost 
hb senses. 

* Beasts of the wildest and most uncommon kinds were 
sent for, upon these occasions, from every comer of the 
hncrwn world ; and Dion Cassias relates, that no less than 
500 lions were killed at these hunting-matches, with which 
Pompey entertained the people. Dto. lib. zzxix. 
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i am spsflkiiig o£ had not any peculiar novelty to 
lecoaMDead: tbent* The kst day's sport wa» come* 
posed eaAifiely e£ elepfaanta; whicb^ though they 
Biade tibe comnon people 8tttps>. indeed, did not 
seem, hovKerer^ to. afieni them any great satisfac-* 
tion. Oa the contrary^ the terrible slaughter of 
these poor animal^ created a general commisera- 
tion; as it ie 3 preyailing notion, that these crea* 
liire^ in sone degree, participate o£ our ratiimal 
faculties.* 

That yott may not imagine I had the happiness 
of being perfectly at my ease doring the whole of 
this pompous festival, I must, acquaint youj^ thai 
while the people were amusing thonselyes at the 
plays, I was almost killed with the fatigue of plead- 
ing: for your friend Galliis CaniniuSk Were the 
world as much inclined to favour my retreat, as 
^ey shewed themselves in the case of .^Isopus, be- 
lieve me, I would for ever renounce my art, and 
spend the remainder of my days with you and some 
others of the same philosophical turn. The truth 
of it is, I be^n to grow weary of this employmenl^ 



• This was not merely a vulgar opinion^ but cotertauied 
by some of the learned among the ancients, as appears from 
the last cited historian; who likewise takes notice how 
much the spectators of Pompey's shows were affected by 
the moornfia c^i^ of th^se peer aninabt JHo. lib. xzxix. 
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^ren at a time ^^At^ yooth airf amMf&an {m)inpl6& 
my pereeiKcrrance; and I witt tM, toa, ^hen f wai 
ait fatt liberty to eisercisie it in defence of ttioae^nly 
avhan f was iiicltne^ to assist Bat, in my f^ttamt 
cifcomtflanceg^ it iB abselute slavery. Pmt, aa the 
eae side, I never «%pect to reatp any adnntagelrom 
aiy kboare of ibis kind; and, an «lie>otfaer, in com* 
pliance with solieitations, which I ^caanot ^fiise> I 
am sometimes under the disagreeable necessity ef 
appeariag as an advocate in behalf of thote Who ill 
deserve that favour at my hands * For these rea- 
sons, I am fhiming every possible pretence Ibr liv^ 
ing hereafter according to my own taste and senti- 
ments; as I highly both approve and applaud tlhat 
retired scene e^ life which you have so judiciously 
chosen. I am sensible^ at the same tirae, that this 
is the reason you so seldom ^isit Ronie. However, 
I the less regnet that you do ndt see it oftener, as 
the numbeHess unplea^g occtrpations in which I 
am engaged would pitevent me from enjoying the 
entertainment of your cattversation, or ^ving yon 
that of mine : if mine, indeed, can afford you any. 

* Cicero was now wholly under the influence of Pompey 
and Ciesar ; but the particular instances of his unworthy 
submission, to which he here only alludes, are mentioned 
more fully in a subsequent letter to Lentulus, and will be 
considered in the remarks on that epistle. See Letter 17. 
Sook ii. 
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But if ever I should be so fortuaate as to disentangle 
myselfj in some degree at least, (for I am content- 
ed not to be wholly released,) from these perplex- 
ing embarrassments, I will undertake to shew, even 
my elegant friends, wherein the truest refinements 
of life consist. In the mean while, continue to take 
care of your health, that you may be able, when 
that happy time shall arrive, to accompany me in 
my litter to my several villas. 

You must impute it to the excess of my friend- 
ship, and not to the abundance of my leisure, that 
I have lengthened this letter beyond my usual ex- 
tent It was merely in compliance with a request 
in one of yours, where you intimate a desire that I 
would compensate in this manner what you lost by 
not being present at our public diversions. I shall 
be extremely glad if I have succeeded ; if not, I 
shall have the satis&ction, however, to think, that 
you will, for the future, be more inclined to give 
us your company on these occasions, than to rely 
on: my letters for your amusement. Farewell. 
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LETTER VL 

[A. U. 698.] 
TO QUINTUS PBILIPPUS, PROCONSUL.* 

Though I am too well convinced of your friend* 
ship and esteem, to suiqpect that you are unmindful 
of my former application in behalf of my friends 
Oppius and Egnatius; yet» I cannot forbear again 
recommending their joint afiairs to your protection. 
My connection, indeed, with the latter, is of so 
powerful a kind, that I could not be more solici- 
tous for my own personal concerns. I entreat you, 
the^fore, to give him proob of my enjoying that 
share of your afiection, which I persuade myself I 
possess; and be assured you ^npot shew me a 



* The person to whom this letter is ftddrened, and the 
time when it was written, are equally unknown. Pigbins 
foppoBes he was governor of Asia, in the year of Rome 708. 
But, in this instance, the nsoal accuracy pf that laborious 
annalist seems to have &iled him. For it appears, -by a let- 
ter of congratulation which Cicero writes to Philippus up« 
on his return from the province, that he must have been 
proconsul at some period previous to the civil war : Qr»' , 
tulor tibi (says he) fuod es pravincia nabnun U ad tuot re- 
cepUti incolumi fama et RbpuNiIca. Epitt, FmniL ziiL 
73. See Let «. Book it. 
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more agreeable instance of your friendship. Fare- 
weli. 

UETKER VII, 

[A. U. 699.] 

TO MARCUS LICINIUS CRASSUS.* 

I AM |)ersuad^d thataVl yourfripnds kav/e iivfiDmi- 
ed you of the zeal witditwhich I lately bol^4lefeiid- 
ed and promoted your dignities : f »s i n d ee d it was 

f fie liad ibeeo twice cMmd in coqjuiiotiaD wltb Pompey, 
f^ifl ^^js.^t tl)is time f pvempr of $yria; to wluch provioqe 
^16 ^uccee^e^ at the e;^piFation of bis second consulate, the 
year preceding the date of this letter. He was esteemed 
among the considerable orators of his a^e ; bat bis prin- 
cipal distinction seems to baye been hu immense weakh, 
the greatest part of which be acquired by sharing in the 
confiscated estates of those unhappy victims who fell a sa- 
crifice tp the cruel ambition of Sylla. In his first considate 
be gave a general treat to the |ieople upon Aen thousand 
tables, and, at the same time, distributed .to them a largest 
of three months provision of com. Plut, in vat* Crassi. Dion. 
Cass. xSKix. 

+ CrfLSsus accepted the province of Syria merely with a 
design of malcing war.ttpQn the Pajrthians ; for which, how- 
ever, there was no other poetepce than what Jus .bouidlesi 
avarice and amfaation jsuggested. Accordingly, some 0f the 
tribunes endeay-oured to .obstruct hjs levies for this expedi- 
tion ; and when that attempt failed, Ateius, one of their 
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too wann and too conspicuous to have been passed 
over in silence. The opposition I met with from 
4he coBsalSy* as well as irom several others of con- 
solar rank, was the strongest I ever encountered; 
and you must now look upon me as your declared 
advocate upon all occasions, where your glory is 
concerned. Thus have I abundantly compensated 
for the intermission of those good offices, which the 
friendship between us had long given you a ri^ht 
to claiip ; but which, by a variety of accidents, have 
lately been somewhat interrupted. There never 
was a time, believe me, when I wanted an inclina- 
tion to cultivate your esteem, or promote yoar in- 
terest Though, it must be owned, a certain set of 
men, who are the bane of all amicable intercourse, 

iimiiber» hod leconne to certaia lopentUiou ceremonies ef 
their religion, and devoted him in form to destmction. It 
was a general persoasion tliat none ever escaped the effect of 
tliose mysterioHS execrations ; and, in the present instance, 
the event happened to correspond with this popvlar belief i 
for Orassus, together with his army, perished in this enter- 
prize. The judicious Manntins conjectures, that after Cras- 
sus had left Rome, some motion was made in the senate for 
recalling him, which gave occasion to Gicero'« services, and 
to the present letter. This supposition, however, though 
indeed highly prehable, b not supported by any of the his^ 
torians. PUtt, in vH. CrasH. JHo, zxzix. VeL Pat. ii. 46. 
* The consuls of this year were L. Domitios Ahenobar« 
bus, and Appius Claudius Pulcher. 
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and who envied us the mutual honour that resulted 

from ours, have, upon some occasions, beea so un- 

< happily successful as to create a coolness between 

us. t It has happened, howeyer, (what I rather wish- 

f How effectually Boeder Cicero might banre served Cnis- 
eiu upon the occasion to which this letter relates, it is most 
certain bis good offices did not proceed from a principle of 
friendship. It is extremely probable, indeed, that his sop- 
porting the cause of Crassus in the senate, is one of those 
instances of our author's subjection, of which he complains 
in the preceding letter ; and that it was entirely in compli- 
ance with the inclinations of Caesar and Pompey, with 
whom Crassus was now united. The coolness, here men- 
tioned, seems to haye subsisted oyer since the affair of Ca- 
tiline; in whose conspiracy,. as one of the witnesses exa- 
mined upon that occasion deposed, Crassus was concerned. 
There were few, indeed, who gave credit to this evidence ; 
and the senate, upon the motion of Cicero, voted it false 
and malicious. Crassus, nevertheless, assured Sallust, (as 
that historian declares,) that this affront was thrown upon 
him by the artifices of Cicero himself. But whether Cras- 
sus had apy just ground for this suspicion, or whether it was 
suggested to him by the false insinuations of those to whom 
Cicero here alludes, is a question by no means capable of 
being determined by any circumstance in the hbtory or 
character of the two men. It is certain that Crassus, from 
this time, conceived a strong and lasting aversion to our aii- 
ihor $ as, on the other hand, that Cicero, after the death of 
Crassus, published an oration, in which he expressly char* 
ged him with being ei^;aged in this conspiracy. However, 
a formal reconciliation had lately passed between tbera» 
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«d than expected^ that I have found an oppor- 
tmiity^ even when your affairs were in the most 
prosperous train, of giving a public testimony by 
my services to you, that I always most sincerely 
preserved the remembrance of our former amity. 
The truth is,! have approved myself your friend^ 
not only to the full qonviction of your family in 
particular, but of all Rome in general. In con- 
sequence of which< that most valuable of women, 
your excellent wife,* together with those illustri- 
ous models of virtue and filial piety, your two 
amiable sons, have perpetual recourse to my assist- 
ance and advice ; and the whole world is sensible, 
that no one is more zealously disposed to serve you 
than myself. 

Your family correspondents have informed you, 
I imagine, of what has hitherto passed in your af- 
fiaiir, as well as of what is at present in agitation. 
As for myself, I intreat you to do me the justice 
to believe, that it was not any sudden start of in- 

and when Crassns set out for his eastern expedition, they 
parted with all the exterior marks of a sincere friendship* 
jid Att. iy. IS. SaUust, Bel. Cat, 49. Plut. in vit, Crassi. 
Epist. Fam. i. 9. 

* This lady's name was Tertalla ; and, if Suetonius may 
be credited, she was better acquainted with some of Caesar's 
talents than was altogether consistent with her being (what 
Cicero here calls her) the most valuable of all women, Suet» 
in /.Gcs. 50. 
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cliasctk)!!, wfaicfa di^Msed me to embrace this op- 
porlnoity of ymdicating your hoooiir ; oa the con* 
trary^ it was my ambition, from the lint moment 
I entered the fonjro, to be ranked in the nomber 
of yonr friends.* I have the satis&ctton to reflect, 
that I have never, from that time to this hour, ^nU 
ed in the highest sentiments of esteem for you>; 
and, I doubt not, you have always retained the same 
afifectionate regard towards me. If the effects of 
this mutual disposition have been interrupted by 
any little suspicions, (for suspicions only, I am sore 
they were,) be the remembrance of them for ever 
blotted out of our hearts. I am persuaded, indeed^ 
from those virtues which form your character, and 
from those which I am desirous should distinguish 
flf»M^ that our friendly union, in the present oon- 
jfmcture, cannot but be attended with equsJ honour 
to us both. What instances you may be willing 
to give me of your esteem, must be left to your own 
detenninatioR ; but they will be sach, I flaitfeer my-* 
self, as may tend most to advance hy dignities. For 
my own part, I faithfully promise the utmost ex« 
eptioa of my best services, in every article wbere* 
in I can contribute to increase yours. Many, 1 
know, will be my rivals in these amicable offices; 

* Crassus was almost ten years older tlran Cicero ^ so tftat 
when the latter first appeared at the bar, the former had at* 
ieady established a character by bis oratorical abilities. 
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but it is a Gontenftion ia which all the world, I qnes* 
tion not, and partici]darly your two sons, will ac« 
knowledge my superiority* Be assured, I lore them 
ho^ ia a very uncommoa degree ; though I will 
own, that Puhlius* is my favourite. From his in^ 
fifenjcy, iedieed, he discorered a singular regard to 
me^ as he particularly distinguishes me at this time 
with all the. macks eren of filial respect and a£Eeo« 
tioo. 

Let me desire you to consider this letter, not as 
a strain of unmeaning compliment, but as a sacred 
and solemn covenant of friendship, which I shall 
most sincerely and religiously observe.f I shall 



* Whateyer sincerity might be wanting in our aatborli 
professions of friendship to the father, it is certain be had 
a very unfeigned affection for the son ; as, indeed, Cicero 
had been greatly obliged to his zealous services when he 
was persecuted by Clodius. Soon after this letter was writ- 
taa, Poblius followed bis ftttfaer with a body of Gallic ea* 
valry into Parthia, where he behaved with anoonmon 
bravery-, but perished in that unfortunate expeditimi. He 
fell not, indeed, by the enemy, but by the hand of one of 
his attendants, who stabbed him by his own orders, as scorn- 
ing to survive so shameful a defeat. CIc. tfi Brut, Pbd, 
la vil. Crmti, 

f It has been asserted, in these remarks, that Cicero ac€# 
ed a counterfeit part in his professions of friendship to Cra»* 
sus ; btttas h« here very strongly affirms the contrary, it wUI 
be proper to produce the evidencer This, uideed, is Cicere 
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now persevere in being the advocate of your ho- 
nours, not only from a motive of affection, but from 
a principle of constancy; and without any applica- 
tion on your part, you may depend on my embra- 
cing every opportunity, wherein I shall think my 
lervices may prove agreeable to your interest^ or 
your inclinations. Can you once doubt, then, that 
any request to me for this purpose, either by your- 
'self or your family, will meet with a most punc- 
tual observance? I hope, therefore, you will not 
scruple to employ me in all your concerns, of what 
nature or importance soever, as one who is most 
faithfully your friend ; and that you will direct your 
family to apply to me in all their afi&irs of every 
kind, whether relating to you or to themselves, to 



himself, who, in a letter to Atticns, writteu not long before 
the present, and wherein he ^ves an account of the depar* 
tare of Crassus for his Parthian expedition, speaks of him 
in a style utterly irreconcileable with the sentiments he here 
professes, and in terms of the utmost contempt. '' Crattum 
** nostrvmy* says he, " minort dignitate aiuntproftctumpahv- 
^ datumy quant olim — L. Paulum, O hom inem nequam I" 
It must be owned, at ttie same time, that it is highly pro- 
bable the heart of Crassus was'as little concerned in their 
pretended reconcilement as that of Cicero ; for Crassus ge- 
nerally regulated his attachments by his interest, and was 
no farther a friend or an enemy than as it suited with his . 
%T»nce and ambition. JdAU,iY.l9. JPM.invit.Crmsi. 
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their frieods or their dependents. And be assured, 
I shall spare no pains to render your absence a» 
little uneasy to them as possible. Farewell* 

LETTER Vm. 
[A. U. 699.] 

To JULIUS CSSAB. * 

I AM going to give you an instance how much I 
lely upon your affectionate services, not only to- 
wards myself, but in favour also of my friends., It 
was my intention, if I had gone abroad in any fo- 
reign employment, that Trebatiusf should have ac- 
companied me; and he would not have return* 
ed without receiving the highest and most ad- 
vantageous honours I should have been able to 
have conferred upon him. But as Pompey, I tind« 
defers setting out upon his commission longer than 
IJ imagined;^ and I am apprehensive, likewise, 

* Caesar was at this time in Gaul, preparing for his first 
expedition into Britain, which, as Tacitns observes, he ra* 
(her discovered than conquered. 
> + See an account of him in the following letter. 

t A law had lately passed, by which Pompey was in- 
vested with the government of Spain during five years; and 
it was upon this occasion that Cicero had thoughts of at- 
t^idiiig him as his lieutenant Pompey, however, instead 
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that the doubts yoa know I entertain in regard ta 
ray attending hi^i^ may possibly prevent^, as they- 
will certainly at least delay, my journey, I take the 
liberty to refer Trebatius to your good offices, for 
those benefits he expected to have received from 
mine. I have ventured, indeed, to promise, that he 
will find you full as well-disposed to advance his 
interest, as I have always assured him he would 
find me; and a very 'extraordinary circumstance 
occurred, which seemed to confirm this opinion I 
entertained of your generosity. For, in the very" 
instant I was talking with Balbus upon this subject, 
your letter was delivered to me ; in the close of 
which you pleasantly tell me, that, '''in com{^i&nce 
** with my request, you will make Orfius king of 
** Gaul, or assign him over to Lepta, and advance* 
''any other person whom I should be inclined to 
** recommend." This had so remarkable a coinci*> 
dence with our discourse, that it struck both Btribus^ 
and myself as a sort of a happy omen, that had 
something in it mote than accidental,* As it was 

of |;aiiig to bis proviioce, chose to continue in Italy ;'tluni|;lr< 
he seems to have amused Cicero with a notion of his in* 
tending the contrary : for it appears, by a letter to Atti- 
ens, written towards the latter end of this year, that our . 
author had fixed the day for his departure.*— P^u^. invito 
P&mp, Ad Att. iv. 19. 
* Amon^ the various kinds of omcw otwerved with nucli 
1 
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my intention, therefore^ before I received yoar lei- 
teo to have tiansmitted Trebatius to you; so I 
now consign him to your patronage^ as upon your 
own invitation. Receive liim then, my dear Caesar, 
with your usual generosity; smd distinguish him 
with every honour that my solicitations can induce 

superstition by the Romans, that of words happening to 
coincide with any particular subject under consideration, 
was esteemed of singular r^ard. A remarkable instance of^ 
this sort is recorded by Livy. After the burning of Rome 
by the Gauls, it was debated, whether the capital city 
should not be removed into the country of the Veil. This 
point was long and warmly discussed, till, at length, the 
question was decided by an officer of the guards, who, ac- 
cidentally, passing by the senate-house with his company, 
xalled out to the ensign, Signifer^ statue aignum ; hie mane' 
bimua opHme, These words being heard by the fathers in 
council, were considered as a divine intimation $ and it was 
immediately and unanimously agreed to rebuild the city oh 
Its former scite. Csesar, of all the Roman historians, has 
most avoided the marvellous of this kind ; and it is obser- 
vable, that he does not mention a single prodigy through- 
out his whole Commentaries, except in his relation of the 
battle of Pharsalia. Upon that occasion, indeed, he very 
artfully falls in with this popular superstition, and gives an 
account of many predictive intimations of that day^s im- 
portant event. 'And nothing, in truth, could be more to his 
purpose, than this indirect manner of persuading his coun- 
trymen that the Gods were parties in his cause. — Liv, v. 
A5. Cass, bel civ, iii. 85. 

VOL. I, K 
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you to coii&r. I do not recomm^id him in the 
manner you so justly rallied, when I wrote to you 
in favour of Orfius ; but I will take upon me to as- 
Mire you, in true Roman siucerity, that there liye» 
BfOt a man of greater modesty and merit. I must 
mA forget to mention ako, (what indeed is his dis- 
tinguishing qualification,) that he is eminently skil- 
led in the laws of his country,^ and happy in an 
uncommon strength of memory* I will not point 
out any particular piece of preferment which I wish 
you to bestow upon him ; I will only in general in- 
treat you to admit him into a share of your friend- 
ship. Nevertheless, if you should think proper to 
distinguish him with the tribunate or praefecture, f 

* The profettion of the law was iield among the Romans, 
as it is -with us, in great esteem ; bat this body of men seem, 
in general, to have acted rather in the nature of oar cham<^ 
Jber counsel, than as advocates at the bar. The law wa» 
properly the province of those whom they called their ora^ 
t^rs; and for which every man of good sense^ a ready ut- 
terance, and a general knowledge of the constitutions of hi» 
country, was thought qualified. — Cic. de off, ii. 19. de Orat» 
55, &c. 

+ The military tribunes were next in rank to the lieute-r 
aants or commanders in chief under the general; as the priB" 
fectus kgionis was the most honourable post in the Roman 
armies after that of the military tribunes. The business of 
the former was, among other articles, to decide all contro- 
versies that arose among the soldiers ; and that of the lat- 
ter was to carry the chief standard of the legion. 

2 
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or any other Iktle hMimin of that nalarey I shaU 
have no manner of objection. In good earnest* I 
entirely resign knn out of my hands into yourib 
which never were Kfted vp in battle^ or pledged in 
friendship, without efit ct But I fear I have pressed 
you fiuther upon this occasion than was neeessary ; 
however, I know you will excuse my warmth in the 
cause of a friend. Take care af your healths airf^ 
continue to love me« FarewelL 

LETTER IX* 

[A. U. 699.] 

TO TREBATIUS.* 

I NEV£R write to Caesar or Balbus, without taking 
Occasion to mention you in the advantageous terms 



• This is the taaie peiton io whose behalf the foregolq^ 
letter to Cesar is written, and which seems to have had so 
good an effect, that we find him mentioned by Soetonius as 
is the number of Caesar's particular favourites. He appears^ 
io this earlier part of his life, to have l>een of a more gay 
and indolent disposition than is consistent with malting a 
figure in business ; but he afterwards, however, became a 
Very celebrated lawyer $ and one of the most agreeable sar 
tires of Horace is addressed to him under that honoumble 
character. If the £ngHsh reader is desirous of being ac- 
quainted with the spirit of that performance^ he will find it 
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you deserve ; and tbis ia a style that evidently dis- 
tingaishes me for your sincere well-wisher. I hope, 
therefore, yoa will check this idle paraion for the 
elegancies of Rome, and resolutely persevere in the 
purpose of your journey, till your merit and assidu- 
ity shall have obtained the desired efiect. Li the 
mean time, your friends here will excuse your ab- 
sence, no less than the ladies of Corinth did that 
of Medea in the play,* when she artfully persuades 
them not to impute it to her as a crime, that she 
had forsaken her country ; for, as she tells them. 

There are, who, distant from their Dative soil, 
Still for their own and country's glory toil : 
While some, fost rooted to their parent spot. 
In life are useless, and in death forgot. 

In this last inglorious class, you would most cer- 
tainly have been numbered, had not your friends 

preserved, and even improved, among Mr Pope^s excellent 
imitations of Horace. — Suet, in viUJvl, C^sar, Hor. Sat. ii* 
1. Pope*8 Poems, vol. ii. p. 109. 

* Medea, being enamoured of Jason, assisted him in ob- 
taining the golden fleece, and then fled with him from her 
father's court He afterwards, however, deserted her for 
Creusa, the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, whom Me- 
dea destroyed by certain magical arts. Ennius, a Romao 
poet, who flourished about a century before the date of this 
letter, formed a play upon this story $ from which perfonn- 
ftnce the following lidls are quoted. 
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all conspired in forcing you from Rome. But more 
of this another time ; in the mean while, let me ad* 
yise you, who know so well how to manage securi* 
ties for others, to stxMre yourself from the British 
charioteers.t And since I have been playing the 
Medea, let me make my exit with the following 
lines of the same tragedy, which are well worth 
your constant remembrance : 

His wisdom, sore, on folly's confines lies, 
Who, wise for others, for himself *8 unwise. 

FarewelL 

LETTER X. 

[A. U. 699.1 
TO THE SAMB, 

I TAKE all opportunities of writing in your fa* 
TOur, and I shall be glad you would let me know 
with what success. My chief reliance is on Bal* 
bus ; in my letters to whom, I frequently and warm- 
ly recommend your interest. But why do you not 

* The armies of the ancient Britons were partly com- 
posed of troops who foaght in open chariots, to the axle- 
trees of which were fixed a kind ofr short scythe. — Cas, d» 
heU. Gall iv. 89. Sir WiUiam Tenifk't Introduction to th$ 
HUt, of England. 
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let me hear from you every time my brother dis* 
patches a courier ? 

I am informed there is neither gold nor silver in 
all Britain.* If that should be the case, I would 

f A notion had prevailed among the Remans, that Bri- 
tain aboonded in gold and siUer mines i and this report, it 
is probable, first suggested to Caesar the design of conquer* 
log our island. It was soon discovered, however, that these 
sources of wealth existed oal y im their own imaginations $ 
and all their hopes of pfamder ended in the little advantage 
they could make by the sale of their prisoners. Cicero, ta^ 
king notice of this circumstance to Atticus, ridicules the 
poverty and ignorance of our British ancestors; which gives 
occasion to the ingenious historian of his life, to break 
out into the following pertinent and useful observations: 
** From their railleries of this kind, (says Dr Midd)eton,) 
" one cannot help reflecting on the surprising fete and re-- 
** volutions of kingdoms : how Rome, once the mistress of 
** the world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, now lies 
** sunk in doth, ignonuic^, and poverty ; enslaved to the 
** moit cruel, as well as to the most contemptible of ty» 
^ rants, superstition and religious imposture : while this re« 
<< mote country, anciently the jest and contempt of the po- 
** lite Romans, is become the happy seat of liberty, plenty^ 
•* and letters, flourishing in all the arts and refinements of 
** civil life ; yet running, perhaps, the same course which 
'* Rome itself had run before it $ from virtuous indastry to 
" wealth ; from wealth to luxury ; from luxury to an imr- 
^* patience of discipline, and corruption of morals; till, by 
<* a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being grown ripe 
** for destruction, it f^lU a prey at last to some hardy op- 
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advise you to seize one of Uie enemy's military 
cars, and drire back to ns with all expedition. But 
if you think you shall be able to make your for- 
tune without the assbtance of British spoils, by all 
means establish yourself in Caesar's friendship. To 
be serious ; both my brother and Balbus will be of 
great service to you for that purpose ; but, beUeve 
me, your own merit and assklaity will prove your 
best recommendation. You have every favourable 
circumstance, indeed, for your advancement, that can 
be wished. On the one hand, you are in the prmie 
and vigour of your years ; a^ on the other, you are 
serving under a commander distinguished for the 
generosity of his disposition^ and to whom you have 
been recommended in the strongest terms. In a 
word, there is not the least fear of your success, if 
your own concurrence be not vranting. FarewelL 

** preswr, and, with the 1o6b of liberty, losing every thinf 
^* else that is valuable, sinlLB gradually again into its ortg i->. 
1^ nal barbarism,*' AdAU.iw. I.i/e 0/ Cic ii. 108. 
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LETTER XI. 

[A. U. 699.] 
TO THE SAME. 

I HAVE received a very obliging letter from Cae- 
sar, wherein he tells me, that though his number- 
less occupations have hitherto prevented him from 
seeing you so often as he wishes, he will certainly 
find an opportunity of being better acquainted with 
you. I have assured him, in return, how extreme-. 
]y acceptable his generous services to you would 
prove to myself. But surely you are much too pre- 
cipitate in your determinations; and I could not 
but wonder that you should have refiised the ad- 
vantages .of a tribune's commission, especially as 
you might have been excused, it seems, from the 
functions of that post. If you continue to act thus 
indiscreetly, I shall certainly exhibit an vtformation 
against you to your friends Vacerra and Manilius. 
I dare not venture, however, to lay the case before 
Cornelius ; for as you profess to have learned all 
your wisdom from his instructions, to arraign the 
pupil of imprudence, would be a tacit reflection, 
you know, upon the tutor. But, in good earnest, I 
conjure you not to lose the fairest opportunity of 
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making yoar fortan^e^ that probably will ever fall 
again in your way. 

I frequently recommend your interests to Preci- 
anus, whom you mention ; and he writes me word, 
that he has done you some good offices. Let me 
know of what kind they are. I expect a letter up* 
<« your arrival in Britain. Farewell. 

LETTER XIL 

[A. U. 609.] 
TO THE SAME. 

I HAVE made your acknowledgments to my bro- 
ther, in pursuance of your request; and am glad to 
have an occasion of applauding you for being iix-^ 
ed, at last, in some settled resolution. The style 
of your former letters, I will own, gave me a good 
deal of uneasiness ; and, allow me to say, that, in 
some of them, you discovered an impatience to re- 
turn to the polite refinements of Rome, which had 
the appearance of much levity ; that in some I re- 
gretted your indolence, and in others your timidi- 
ty. They frequently, likewise, gave me occasion 
to think, that you were not altogether so reasonable 
in your expectations, as is agreeable to your usual 
modesty. One would have imagined, indeed, you 
had carried a bill of exchange upon Caesar, instead 
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of a letter of reconimendatioD ; for yoa seemed to 
think you had nothing more to do than to receiye 
your money, and hasten home again. But mimey, 
my friend, is not so easily acquired ; and I could 
name some of our acquaintance, who have been 
obliged to travel as far as Alexandria in pursuit of 
it, without haying yet been able to obtam eyea 
their just demands.* If my inclinations were go^ 
yerned solely by my interest, I should certainly 
choose to have you here ; as nothing afifords me 
more pleasure than your company, or more advan- 
tage than your advice and assistance. But as you 
sought my friendship and patronage from your ear- 
liest youth, I always thought it incumbent upon 
me to act with a disinterested view to your welfare ; 
and, not only to give you my protection, but to ad- 
vance, by every means in my power^ both your 
fortunes and your dignities. In consequence of 
which, I dare say, you have not forgotten those un-> 
solicited ofiers I made you, when I had thoughts of 
being employed abroad.f I no sooner gave up. my 
, mtentioHs of this kind, and perceived that Cssar- 

* This alludes to those who supplied Ptolemy with mo^ 
ney when he was soliciting his affairs in Rome. An account 
of which has already been given in the note^ on the forego* 
lug Book.— See p. 55, npte. 

f Seep. 143. not^. 
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treated me with great distioction and friendship^ 
yian I recorameiided you, in the strongest and 
warmest terms, to his £ayour, perfectly well know* 
ing the singalar probity and benevolence of his 
heart. Accordingly, he shewed, not only by his 
letters to me, but by his conduct towards you, the 
great regard he paid to my reconunendation. If 
you have any opinion, therefore, of my judgment^ 
or imagine that I sincen^ly wish you well, let me 
persuade you to continue with him. And, notwith- 
standing you should meet with some things to dis- 
gust you,-~as business, perhaps, or other obstruc- 
tioas, may render him less expeditious in gratify«« 
ng your views than you had reason to expect,— 
sdll, however, persevere ; and trust me, you will 
find it prove in the end both for your interest and 
your honour. To exhort you any farther, might 
lode like impertinence ; let me only remind you, 
thai if you lose this opporlunky of improving your 
fcrtnnes, you will never meet again with so gene* 
rous a patron, so rich a province, or so convenient 
a season for this purpose ; and (to express myself 
ia the style of you lawyers) Cornelius has given hU 
opmion to the same eflecL 

I am glad, for my sake, as well as yours, that 
you did not attend Csesar into Britain ; as it has 
not only saved you the fatigue of a very disagree- 
able expedition, but me likewise that of being tho 
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perpetual auditor of your wonderful exploits. Let 
ine kuow in what part of the world you are likely 
to take up your winter-quarters^ and in what post 
you are, or expect to be, employed. Farewell. 

LETTER Xin. 
[A. U. ©99.] 

TO THE SAME. 

It is a considerable time since I have heard any 
thing from you. As for myself, if I have not writ- 
ten these three months, it was because, afler you 
were separated from my brother, 1 neither knew 
where to address my letters, nor by what hand to 
convey them. I much wish to be informed how 
yonr affairs go on, and in what part of the world 
your winter-quarters are likely to be fixed. I should 
be glad they might be with Caesar ; but as 1 would 
not venture, in his present affliction,* to trouble 

* Caesar, about this time, lost his daughter Julia, who 
died in childbed. She was married to Pompey, who was 
so passionately fond of her, that she seems, during the short 
time they lived together, to have taken entire possession of 
his whole heart, and to have turned all his ambition into 
the single desire of appearing amiable in her eye. The 
death of this young lady proved a public calamity, as it 
dissolved the only forcible bond of union between her fa- 
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bim with a letter, I have written upon that subject 
to Balbus. In the mean while, let me intreat you 
not to be wanting to yourself; and, for my own 
part, I am contented to give up so much more of 
your company, provided the longer you stay abroad 
the richer you should return. There is nothing, I 
think, particularly to hasten you home, now that 
Vacerra is dead. However, you are the best judge ; 
and I should be glad to know what you have deter* 
mined. 

There is a queer fellow of your acquaintance, 
one Octavius or Cornelius, (I do not perfectly recol- 
lect his name,) who is perpetually inviting me, as 
a friend of yours, to sup with him. He has not yet 
prevailed with me to accept his compliment ; how- 
ever, I am obliged to the man. Farewell. 

ther and her husband, and hastened that rupture which 
ended in the destruction of the commonwealth. It is iu al- 
lusion to this, that the elegant Paterculus calls her medium 
inak'coh€erentis inter Pompeium et Casarum concordite pig^ 
flUM.^Plat. in vit. Pomp, et Ccesar. Vcl. Paterc. i. 47. 
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LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. 609.] 
tOMUNATIUS.* 

LvctVB LiviNEius Tsmio is the freedmaQ of my 
Tery iatimate friend Reguliu; and though the mis* 
fortunes of the latter cannot raise him higher in 
my affection^ they have, however, rendered mc 
more assiduons to testify it in every instance where- 
in he is the least concerned. Bat I have still a §ax* 
ther reason to interest myself in behalf of his freed* 
man, as I experienced hi» services at a season when 
I had the best opportunity of proving the sinceri* 
ty of my friends* I recommend him, therefore/ to 
your protection, with all the warmth of the most* 
sensible gratitude ; and I shall be extremely obli- 
ged to you for shewing him, that you place to your 
own account those many dangerous winter voyages 
he formerly qndeil^ok upon mine« FarewetL 

• The person to whom this letter is addressed^ is un* 
known, as is the precise time, likewise, when it was writ-* 
ten. It seems probable, however, not to have been very 
long after Cicero's return from banishment. For, by the; 
expression, his nostris temporibus, he undoubtedly alludes (sa 
Mr Ross observes) to the misfortunes which were brought 
upon him by Clodios. 
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LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 609.] 
TO TRBBATIUS. 

I PERCEtvE^ by your letter, that my friend Caesar 
looks upon you as a most wouderful lawyer; and 
are you not happy in being thus placed in a coun- 
try where you make so considerable a figure upon 
■o small a stock ? * But with how much greater 



* The ludicroiu author of the Tale of « Tub has applied 
this passage with more humour, perhaps, than it was first 
conceived. He is accounting for the propagation of the se-' 
▼eral absurd doctrines of philosophy and religion that have 
prevailed in the world, by supposing, that every system-mfr- 
ker is always sure of inding a set of disciples, whose ton^ 
of understanding is exactly pitched to the absurdity or ex-^ 
travagance of his tenets. '* And in this one circumstance," 
says he, *' lies all the skill or luck of the matter. Cicero 
*' understood this very well, when writing to a friend in 
*' England, with a caution, among other matters, to beware 
*' of being cheated by our hackney-coachmen, (who, it 
^ seems, in those days, were as arrant rascals as they are 
" now,) has these remarkable words, est qutdgaudeas te in 
" itta loca venisse^ ubi aliquid aapere viderere. For, to speak 
** a bold truth, it is a fatal miscarriage, so ill to order af^^ 
" fairs, as to pass for a fool in one company, when in an* 
^ other you might be treated as a philosopher ; which t 
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advantage would your noble talents have appear- 
ed, had you gone into Britain ? Undoubtedly there 
would not have been so profound a sage in the law 
throughout all that extensive island. 

Since your epistle has provoked me to be thua 
jocose, I will proceed in the same strain, and tell 
you, there was one part of it I could not read with- 
out some envy ; and how, indeed, could it be other- 
wise, when I found, that, whilst much greater men 
were in vain attempting to get admittance to Cae- 
sar, you were singled out from the crowd, and evea 
summoned to an audience ? * But, after giving me 
an account of affairs which concern others, why 
were you silent as to your own, assured as you are 
that I interest myself in them with as much zeal as 
if they immediately related to myself? According- 
ly, as I am extremely afraid you will have no en^ 
ployment to keep you warm in your winter.quarter«» 
I would, by all means, advise you to lay in a suiii- 



*^ desire some certain gentlemen of my acquaintance to lay 
" up in their hearts as a very seasonable inuendo." — Tah 
$fa Tub, p. 164. 

* Trebatius, it is probable, had informed Cicero, in the 
letter to which this is an answer, that he had been summon- 
ed by Cssar to attend him as his assessor upon some trial ; 
which seems to have led our author into the railleries of 
this and the preceding passages. 
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cient quantity of fueL Both Mucins and Mani- 
lius* have given tfteir opinions to the same pur- 
pose; especially as your regimemais^ they appre* 
faend, will scarce be ready soon enough to secure 
you against the approaching cold. We hear» how« 
ever^ there has been hot work in your part of the 
world, which somewhat alarmed me for your safe- 
ty ; bat I comforted myself with considering, that 
you are not altogether so desperate a soldier, as 
you are a lawyer. It is a wonderful consolation, 
indeed, to your friends, to be assured, that your 
passions are not an over-match for your prudence. 
Thus, as much as I know you love the water, f you 

* Mucins and Manilios, it must be supposed, were two 
lawyers, and particular friends of Trebatius,a8 the humour 
of this witticism evidently consists in an allusion to that pro- 
fession. 

+ In the original it is stttdiosissimus homo natmdif the 
ambi|^ity of which could not have been preserved in a 
more literal translation. The art of swimming was among 
the number of polite exercises in ancient Rome, and esteem- 
ed a necessary qualification for every gentleman. Thus we 
find Cato the elder himself instructing his son in this ac- 
complishment ; as Augustus likewise performed the same 
office in the education of his two grandsons, Caius and Lu- 
cius. It was indeed one of the essential arts in military dis- 
cipline, as both the soldiers and officers had frequently no 
other means of pursuing or retreating from the enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, the Campiu MartiuSy a place where the Roman 

VOL. !• ^ 
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would not yentare» I find^ to cross it with Caesar; 
and though nothing could keep you from the com* 

youth were taught the science of arms, was situated on the 
banks of the Tiber ; and they constantly finished their ex- 
ercises of this kind by throwing themselves into the river. 
This shews the wonderful propriety of those noble lines 
which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Cassius, in that 
masterly scene where he is endeavouring to sound the sen- 
timents, and fire the indignation, of Brutus towards Cassar : 



• We can both 



Endure the winter^s cold as well as he. 

For once upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 

Caesar says to roe, '^ Darest thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into thb angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ?" Upon the word, 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 

And bade him follow ; so indeed be did. 

The torrent roared, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Cesar cried, ^ Help mie, Cassius, or I sink.*' 

I, as .£neas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder. 

The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the Ured Caesar; and this man 

Is now become a god, &c. 

Monsieur Dacier observes, that this passage of Cicero dis- 
covers the justness of those verses in Horace, where Treba- 
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baia* in Rome^ you were much too wifle> I per« 
oeiye^ to attend them in Britain* f 

But pleasantry apart: you know« without my 
telling you» with what zeal I have reocunmended 
you to Ccesar; though, perhaps^ you may not be 
apprised, that I have frequently, as well as warm- 
ly, written to him upon that sutyect I had, for 
some time, indeed, intermitted my solicitations, as 
I would not seem to distrust his friendship and ge- 
nerosity; however, I thought proper, in my last» 
to remind him once more of hb promise. I desire 
you would let me know what effect my letter has 
produced, and, at the same time, giye me a full ac- 
count of every thing that concerns you. For I am 
exceedingly anxious to be informed of the prospect 
and situation of your affairs, as well as how long 
you imagine your absence is likely to continue. 
Be persuaded, that nothing could reconcile me to 
this separation, but the hopes of its proving to your 



tins is represented as advising the Roman satirist to swim 
across the Tiber, as an excellent remedy against his poeti- 
cal propensity ; since, like other physicians, he. prescribed 
a regimen, it seems, most agreeable to his own taste and 
practice. — PbU, in vit, Cato. Censor, Suet, in vit. Augwtig 
64. Veget, de re miUt, 1. 10. Daeier rem. tur la Sat. i. du 
iiv. ii. d'Hor. 

• AUuding to his fondness of the gladiatorial games. 

f See p. US. note. 
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advantage. In any other Tiew> I should not be ae 
impolitic as not to insist on your return; as yoa 
would be too pradent, I dare 8ay> to delay it. The 
truth is> one hour^s gay or serious conversation to- 
gether^ is of more importance to us, than all the 
foes> and all the friends, that the whole nation of 
Gaul can produce. I entreat you, therefore, to 
send me an immediate account in what posture your 
afi&irs Mand; and be assured, as honest Chremes 
says to his neighbour in the play,* 

Whatever cares thy laboring bosom grieve, 

My tongue shall soothe them^ or my band reliever 

Farewell. 

LETtER XVt 

[A. U. 699.] 

TO THE SAftE. 

You remember the character given of the Phry« 
gians in the play,t '' that their wisdom ever eame 
'' too late ;" but yon are resolved, my dear cautious 



^ In Terence^s play called the SelfrtormaUor. 

f A tragedy called the Trojan Hone, which seems, by 
Cicerone frequent quotations from it, to have been in great 
esteenu 
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old gentleman^* that no impatatton of this kind 
shall be fixed upon you. Thank heaven, indeed, 
you wisely subdued the romantic spirit of your firkt 
letters, as you were not so obstinately bent upon 
new adventures, as to hazard a voyage for that pur- 
pose into Britain ; and who, in troth, can blame 
you? It is the same disposition, I imagine, that 
has immovably fixed you in your winter-quarters, 
and certainly there b nothing like acting with cir- 
cumspection upon all ocpasions. Take my word 
for it, prudence is the safest shield. 

If it were usual with me to sup from home, most 
undoubtedly I could not refuse your gallant friend 
Octavius. I will own, howieyer, I love to mortify 
the man's vanity ; and, whenever he invites me, I al- 
ways afifect to look with some surprise, as not seem- 
ing to recollect his person. Seriously, he is a 
wondrous pretty fellow; what pity it is Uiat you 
did not take him abroad with you ! f 

Let me know how you are employed, and whe- 

* The celebrated MQosiear Dacier produces thi9 passage 
as a proof that Trebatius must have been more than four- 
score years of age, wheo Horace addressed the satire to him 
mentioned in the remarlu on the preceding letter. Bat that 
learned critic has been led into this error, by talking in a se- 
rious sense wliat Cicero most evidently meant in a ludicrous 
one. 

f See the conclusion of Let. zlii. p. 155. 
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ther there b any probability of seeing you in Italy 
this winter. Balbos assures me^ that you will cer- 
tainly return immensely rich; but, whether he 
means in the yulgar sense, or agreeably to the 
maxim of his friends the Stoics, who maintain, you 
know, " that every man is rich, who has the free 
*' enjoyment of earth and air/' is a doubt which 
time will clear up. 

I find, by those who come from your part of the 
world, that you are grown wonderfully rc5cn?cd; for 
they tell me, you answer no queries,* However, it 
is on all hands a settled point, (and you have reason^ 
certainly, to congratulate yourself upon it,) that you 
are the most profound sage in the law, throughout 
the whole city of Samarobriya.t Farewell. 

* The witticism of this passage consists in the double 
fense of the verb respondere, which, besides itsr common ac- 
ceptation, signifies likewise the giving an opinion at a Uuoyer. 
This conceit, such as it is, seems to have been a favourite 
one with our author ; for he repeats it in a subsequent let- 
ter, where he is rallying another of his friends upon an 
occasion of the same nature. See Let. 83. of Book ii. 
But-— 

Antoni gladios potuit eontemnerty si sic 
Omnia dixisset ! Jur. 

f A principal town in Gaul, now called Amiens, and 
where Trebatius seems to have had his winter-quarters. 
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LETTER XVn. 

[A. U. 699.] 
TO LENTULUS. 

It is with singular^ pleasure I perceive^ by your 
letter^ that you are sensible, I will not say of my 
affection only, but of my devotion towards you. 
Even that sacred term, indeed, can but ill express 
the sentiments you merit from me ; and if you es- 
teem yourself (as you would persuade me) obliged 
by my endeavours to serve yoti, it is your friends 
ship alone which can make you think so. I am 
sure, at least, I could not refiise you my best good 
offices, without being guilty of the most unpardon- 
able ingratitude. You would have experienced, 
however, much stronger and more powerftil in- 
stances of my friendship, if, instead of being thus 
long separated from each other, we had passed 
this interval together at Rome. It is not only in 
the particular article you mention, and in which 
no man is more qualified to shine, that I impatient- 
ly wish to receive 3^ou as my co-adjutor; it is not, 
I say, in the senate alone, that our amicable con- 
currence would have been distinguished ; it would 
have appeared conspicuous, my friend, in every 
act of public concernment. Suf&r me then to add. 
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preyiously to the information you request me to 
give you of my political sentiments and situation, 
that if fortune had not t)ius divided us, I should 
have enjoyed in you a wise and faithful guide; 
as you would have found in mej, a kind, a friendly, 
and, perhaps, no inexperienced associate. How- 
ever, I rejoice (as undoubtedly I ought) at the ho- 
nourable occasion of your absence, and in which 
your military conduct and success has procured 
you the illustrious title of Imperaior,* Neverthe- 
less, I must repeat it again, it is owing to this cir- 
cumstance, that you have not received far more 
abundant and efficacious fruits of that friendship, 
to which you have so undisputed a claim. In par- 
ticular, I should most strenuously have united with 
you in taking just vengeance on those whose ill of- 
fices you have experienced; partly in resentment 
of your having supported and protected me in my 
adven^ity, and partly as they envy you the glory 
of so generous an action. One of them, however, 
has sufficiently anticipated our revenge, and drawn 
down, by his own hands, the chastisement he merits 
from ours. The person I mean, is that man who 
has ever distinguished himself by opposing iiis be- 
ne&ctors, and who, after having received from you 

* History is altogetlier silent as to the <M:casio]i ttpofl 
which Lentulns was saluted by his army with this title. 
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the highest services^ singled you oat as the object 
of his impotent malice. This man^ in consequence 
of being detected in his late infamous attempts, has 
entirely and irretrievably lost at once both bis ho- 
nour and his liberty.* As to yourself, though I 
had much rather you should gain experience by 
my misfortunes than your own, yet it aflbrds me 
some consolation, under your present disappoint- 
ment,t that you have not paid so severe a fine as 
I did, for being taught the little dependence there 
is upon the professions of the world. A reflection 
this, which may very properly serve as an intro- 
duction to the account you require of the motives 
of my late transactions. 

You are informed, then, it seems, that I am re- 
conciled with Caesar and Appius; % a step, you as- 
sure me, which you do not disapprove. But you 
are at a loss to guess what reasons could induce 



^ The coiyectare of Manatias seems highly probable, 
that the person to whom Cicero alludes is Caius Cato, whose 
ill offices to Leotaltts have been often mentioned in the pre- 
ceding letters. But what the secret practices were which 
Jiad been discovered so much to his disgrace, is a point in 
which history does not afford any light. 

f In not obtaining the commission to replace Ptolemy 
on his throne. 

i He was embroiled with Appius, as being the brother 
•f his inveterate enemy, Clodius. 
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me to appear at the trial of Vatinius^ uot only as 
an adyocate, but as a witness in^ his favour. * To 
set this matter in the clearest light, it will be ne- 
cessary to trace back the motives of my conduct 
to their original source. Let me observe then, my 
Lentulus, that when I was recalled from exile by 
your generous offices, I considered myself as resto- 



* It was customary, at trials, for the person arraigned to 
produce witnesses to his character, who were called Lauda' 
tares, and ten was the number requisite for this purpose. 
Vatinius was tribune of the people in the consulate of 
Caesar, and had been in the number of Cicero^s most inve>- 
terate enemies^ as he was his constant opposer likewise in 
politics. He was a man of a most abandoned character, 
and whose person, (as Paterculus assures us,) was not leas 
deformed than his mind. A very learned and polite author, 
whose just esteem for Cicero's writings has betrayed him, 
perhaps, into some partiality towards his actions, aclmow- 
ledges, that '* the defence of Vatinius gave a plausible handle 
** for some censure upon Cicero." The truth of it is, the 
censure was more than plausible ; for nothing certainly could 
discover more meanness of spirit than thus, in compliance 
with those in power, not only to defend Vatinius as an ad*, 
vocate, but to bear public testimony likewise to his general 
good conduct. Some colourable excuse, indeed, may be 
given for the former, by considering it in the light which 
Valerius Maximus has placed it, as an instance of Cicero's 
generosity towards his enemies ; but the latter seems to 
stand beyond the reach even of a plauiibU justification* 
Pal. ii. 69. Fa/. Max. iv. 2. 
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red, not only to my friends and to my family, bat 
to the commonwealth in general. And as you had 
a right to the best returns of my affection and gra- 
titude for the distinguished part you acted in that 
affiiir ; so I thought there was something more than 
ordinary due from me to my country, which had 
80 singularly co-operated with you upon this occa* 
uon. I often took an opportunity, during your con* 
sulate, of publicly declaring these my sentiments 
in the senate; as I always, you well know, expres- 
sed myself to the same purpose in our private con- 
versations. Neyertheless, I had many reasons at 
that time to be highly disgusted. I could not, in 
truth, but observe the disguised malice of some, 
and the coolness of others, when you were endea* 
Youring to procure a decree for restoring the in« 
scription of that honourable monument of my pub- 
lic services, which had been erected by the senate.* 



* The ezprenion which Cicero makes use of in this place 
is ambiguous : neque de monumentis mcia ab iis adjtdus, m, 
&c. The commentators have supposed that this relates to 
Cicero's house $ but Mr Ross, with much greater proba- 
bility, imagines it alludes to the Atrium LibertatiSj which 
had been erected, by order of the senate, as a memorial of 
Cicero's services in rescuing the commonwealth from the 
dangerous conspiracy of Catiline. For Clodius had erased 
the original inscription, and placed hb own name in its 
stead. See p. 191. note. 
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But it was not only in this instance that those who 
had many obligations U> concur in your good of- 
fices towards me, acted a part I had litde reason 
to expect. Tbey looked indeed with much unge- 
nerous indilTerence on the cmiel outrage wlucjb was 
offered to my brother and myself uqder Qur. own 
roof; * and the estimate they made, in pursuance 
of the aenate/s order, of the damages I had sustain- 
ed by these acts of yiolence, was far unequal to 
my real loss^f This last article of their injustice, 

* Clodins, ftfter having procured a law which declared R 
treason to vote or take any step towaids recalling Cicero 
from his banishment, proceeded to pil&age and burn all his 
houses both Iq town apd country. Cicero, however, being 
restored, in the manner which he himself will relate in a 
subsequent part of this letter, the senate decreed, that his 
houses should be rebuilt at the public ezpence. Bnl while 
the workmen were employed on his Palatine house, and had 
carried it up almost to the roof, Clodius made a second at- 
tack, and, after driving them oif, set fire to the adjoining edi- 
fice, which belonged to Cicero's brother, and wherein he 
himself likewise at that time was $ so that they were both 
obliged to make their ^ape with the utmost precipitation, 
^d Att. iv. Orat, post, red* 

f His house upon the Palatine hill in Rome, together 
with his Tusculan and Fonpian villas, were jointly estima- 
ted at 28,0001. ; a valuation universally condemned as ex- 
tremely unequitable. But *' those who had dipt his wings„'*^ 
as he expresses himself in a letter to Atticus upon this 
occasion, '' were not disposed they shoaM grow again.'* 
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though least, indeed, in my concern, I could not 
but very sensibly feel amidst the general wreck of 
my fortunes. But though these mortifying maiks 
of their disposition towards me were much too no- 
torious to escape my obseryation, they could not 
efiace the more agreeable impressions of their for- 
mer friendship. For this reason, notwithstanding 
those high obligations I had to Pompey, of which 
you yourself were witness, and have oflen mention- 
ed, notwithstanding also the afifection and esteem 
which I always entertained for him; yet I still firm- 
ly adhered to my political principles, nor suffered 
these considerations of private amity to influence 
me in favour of his public measures. According- 
ly, when Vatinius (who, at tht trial of P. Sextius,* 

It wMu highly problible, thai Lentnlus hUnself was in thli 
nnmber i as it appears, by a letter of onr author to his bro- 
ther, tint he bad reasons to be dissatisfied with his coodvLct 
.towards him. But though, in the passage before us, he 
speaks of the ii\instice that liad been done him, as arising 
solely froB those who were concerned with Lentulus in tak- 
ing an estimate of his losses ; yet, at the same time, he ex- 
presses himself in such a manner, as to throw a very artful 
reproach upon the latter, jid Att. iv. 8. Ad Q. F. ii. 9. 
• " P. Seztius was a tribttne of the people A. U. 606. in 
" the consulship of Lentulus, and a great instrument in r^ 
** storing Cicero. Re resisted the Action of Clodius by 
** force of arms, and was, upon that account, in the fbllow- 
'* log year, accused of public violence by M. TuUins Albk 
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was examined as a witness against hira) intimated, 
that Caesar's successes had reconciled me to his 
party, I told him, in the presence of Pompey, that 
I preferred the fate of Bibulos, unhappy as he might 
esteem it, to all the splendid triumphs of the most 
yictorious generaL**^ I asserted, likewise, upon ano- 
ther occasion, (and asserted too, in the hearing of 
Pompey,) that the same persons who confined Bi- 
bulus to his house, had driven me from mine. In« 
deed, the whole series of those interrogatories, f 

** novanns. Cicero defended him in an excellent oration, 
**^ which is still extant, and he was acquitted by the suf- 
** frages of all the judges.'* Mr Ross, 

* M. Calpurnius Bibulus was joint consul with J. Caesar 
A. U; 694i The senate secured the election of the former, 
in order to his being a check to the ambitious designs of 
his colleague ; and it was thought of so much importance 
to the republic that he should be chosen, that even Cato 
did not scruple, upon this occasion, to employ methods of 
bribery for that purpose. But Bibulus, after many Tain 
efforts of patriotism, and being grossly insulted in the fonun 
by Ciesar''s mob, at length withdrew from the fimctions of 
his office, and voluntarily confined himself (as Suetonius re* 
lates) to his own house ; though, by the expression which 
TuUy here uses, it rather seems as if Cassar had employed 
some force in keeping him there. After which, as the same 
historian informs us, Caesar governed the republic without 
controul. Suet, in Jul* Caesar, c. 20. 

f *' Cicero, instead of examining Vatinius upon the facts 
** in his evidence against Seztius, put to him a series of 
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which I put to Vatinius at this trial, was entirely 
designed as an invective against his tribunate; and 
I particularly exposed, with much freedom and in- 
dignation, his contempt of the auspices, his corrupt 
disposal of foreign kingdoms,* together with the 
rest of his violent and illegal proceedings. But it 
was not only upon this occasion that I spoke thus 
unreservedly, I frequently avowed my sentiments 
with the same resolute spirit in the senate. Thus, 
when Marcellinus and Philippus weref consuls, I 
carried a motion, that the afiair of the Campaniaa 



*^ qoestioDS in sucb an artful manner, that he exposed all 
*' the intrigues and iniquity of his tribunate. This examina- 
** tion is still extant, under the title of Interrogatio in Va* 
^< tinwun.^^ Mr Ross. 

* It is wholly uncertain to what particular facts Cicero 
alludes, when he imputes to Vatinius what he calls the do^ 
natio regnorum; however, by comparing this expression 
with the oration to which it refers, and with a passage in » 
letter to Atticus, it seems probable, that Vatinius, when he 
was tribune, had been bribed to procure a confirmation 
from the people of some disputed regal title, or, perhaps, 
to obtain assbtance from the republic, in transferring a con- 
tested crown from its rightful possessor into the hands of an 
usurper. It is certain, at least, that such unworthy me- 
.thods were frequently practised at thb time, in order to 
.gratify the insatiable avarice and profusion of these dege- 
nerate Romans. Orat. in Vatin, Ad AtU ii. 9. 

+ They were consuls A. U. 697. 
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lands* should be referred to the fe-consideratioa of 
a full house^t on the 15 th of May following. Now 
tell me, my fne«d, could I possibly have made a 
bolder or more formidable attack upon this party > 
Could I possibly have given a more convincing 

* The lands in Campania, a district in Italy, now called 
the Terra di LaVoro, in the kingdoto of Naples, were partly 
appropriated to the use of the republic, and partly in pri- 
vate bands. Cassar had procured a law for ditiding the 
former among S5,000 poor citizens, and for purchasii^ the 
latter in order to distribute them in the same manner. Both 
these designs seem to have been very artfully calculated by 
Caesar, to promote and facilitate his grand purpose of usurp- 
ing the supreme power : For, by parcelling out those lands 
among the common people which belonged to the republic, 
he secured the populace to his interest, and, at the same 
time, deprived the government of those very considerable 
supplies, both of money and com, ^hich it derived from its 
demesnes in Campania $ as, oh the other side, by purchasing 
the remainder of these estates, he must necessarily have 
Weakened those public treasures which Were already much 
impoverished, and consequently rendered the commonwealth 
less capable of opposing his ambitious measures. StUL iH •/• 
Cas, c. 20. Cic, Jgrar, ii. 29. 

f A decree of the senate had not its complete force, un- 
less it passed in a full house ; that is, when a competent 
number of the members were present. It seems, by a pas- 
sage which Manutius qudtes frdm Dio, 1. 54. that, before the 
times i>f Augustus, who made some alteration therein, the 
number requisite to make an act valid was 400. 
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evidence, that I had not departed from my old 
principles, notwithstanding all I had formerly suf- 
fered for their sake ? The truth of it i^, this mo- 
tion greatly exasperated, not only those whom it 
was reasonable to expect it would offend, but others 
upon whom I did not imagine it would have had 
any such effect. Pompey, soon afler this decree had 
passed, set forward upon his expedition into Sardi- 
nia and Africa,^ without giving me the least inti- 
mation of his being disgusted. In his way thither, 
he had a conference with Caesar at Lucca,t who 

* This expedition of Pompey into Sardinia and Africa, 
was in pursuance of the commission with which he had been 
invested for supplying the public magazines with corn. See 
p. 60. note. 

f Lucca was a frontier town in Cassar^s province of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, adjoining to Italy : it still subsists under the 
same name, and is a celebrated republic. It was Caesar's ' 
policy, at the end of every campaign, to fix his winter-quar- 
ters as near Italy as possible, in order ito be within observa- 
tion of what passed at Rome. A numerous court was im- 
mediately formed around hiip in these places of his resi- 
dence, consisting of the most distinguished persons in Rome, 
and the neighbouring provinces, and no less than SOO sena- 
tors have been observed among his attendants upon these 
.occasions. Candidates for offices ; young men who had run 
put their estates ; and, in a word, all whose affairs of any 
Icind were embarrassed, flocked to him in these cities ; 
^nd, by liberal concessions to their respective wants and in- 
ierests, he strengthened his faction, and fonyarded his grand 

yoL. I. M . 
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made great complaiDts of this motioD. He had 
before, it seems, been iaformed of it by Crassos at 
Ravenna,* who took that, opportunity of incens- 
ing him against me. And it appeared afterwards, 
that Pompey was likewise much dissatisfied upon 
the same account. This I learnt from several hands, 
but particularly from my brother, who met him in 
Sardinia, a few days after he had left Lucca. Pom- 
pey told him he was extremely glad of that acci- 
dental interview, as he wanted much to talk with 
him. He began with saying, that as my brother 
stood engaged t for my conduct, he should expect 
him to exert all his endeavours to influence me ac-> 
cordingly. Pompey then proceeded very warmly 
to remonstrate against my late motion in the se- 
nate ; reminding my brother of his services to us 
both, and particularly of what had passed between 

eDteq[>riBe. It was thns, (as the jadicioas Plutarch observes,) 
be bad the address to employ the forces of the repdblic 
against Gaul, and the spoils of Gaul against the republic. 
JPlut. in Ca:s, et Pomp. Suet, in Jul. 

* A city in Cisalpine Gaul, still subsisting under the same 
name in the Pope^s dominions. 

+ This alludes to those engagements which Quintus Ci- 
cero entered into in behalf of his brother, in order to in- 
duce Pompey to favour his recal from banishment. And, 
it appears, by what follows, that he promised, on the part 
of Cicero, an unlimited resignation to the measures of that 
ambitious chief. 
8 
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• 
them concerning Caesar^s edicts, and of tbiue as- 
flimnees, he said, my brother had given him of the 
measures I would pursue with respect to that ar- 
ticle. He added, that my brother himself was a 
witness, that the steps he had formerly taken for 
procuring my recal, were with the Aill ccmsent and 
approbation of Caesar. Upon the whole, therefore, 
he entreated him, if it were either not in my power 
or my inclination to support the interest and dig* 
nity of the latter, that he would at least prevail 
with me not to oppose them. The account which 
my brother gave me of this conversation, together 
with a message I had before received from Pom* 
pey by VibuUius, to request that I would not pro* 
ceed any farther in the affair of the Campaniau 
lands till his return, threw me into a very serious 
train of reflections. I could not but think, after ha- 
ving performed and suffered so much for my coun- 
try, that I might now at least be permitted to con- 
sider what was due to gratitude and to the honour 
of my brother ; and as I had ever conducted my* 
self with integrity towards the public, I might be 
allowed, I hoped, to act the same honest part in 
my more private connections.* 



* The destructive views of Caesar, in procaring^ the law 
in question, have been already considered in these notes i 
Keakj therefore, undoubtedly, is the reason which Cicero 
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During the time I was engaged in these votes, 
and other proceedings with which Pompey appear- 
ed thus dissatisfied, I was informed of what passed 
in the conversations of a set of men, whom you 
will now guess without my naming. This party, 
though they approved of my public measures, as 

here assigns, for renouncing an opposition so eyidently im- 
portant to the true interest of his country. Had Caesar and . 
Pompey, indeed, been ever so much his real friends, no con- 
siderations of amity ought to have prevailed with him, to 
have acquiesced in a scheme which was contrary to the sen- 
timents of all the real patriots of the republic, and contrary 
likewise to his own ; a scheme which he himself tells Atti- 
cus, was formed for the destruction of the commonwealth. 
Ad Att, ii. 17. Had he attended to the indisputable maxim 
which he himself lays down in one of his philosophical trea- 
tises, it would have decided at once the conduct which be- 
came him to observe upon an occasion where private friend- 
ship interfered with more extensive obligations : Ha:c prima 
lex in amicitia sanciaiuf (says he) ut neque rogemus res tuT" 
pesy nee faciamus rcgati. But the truth of it is, private 
friendship was not concerned in the case; for he well knew, 
that neither Pompey nor Caesar had any attachments to him 
of that kind. It was fear alone that determined his resolu- 
tion ; and, having once already suffered in the cause of li- 
berty, he did not find himself disposed to be twice a martyr. 
The awkward manner, however, in which he attempts to 
justify himself throughout this letter, very evidently shews 
how Impossible it is to bid farewell to integrity with a good 
grace. 
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being agreeable to what had ever been their pro* 
fessed sentiments^ were yet so ungenerous as to 
express great satisfiaiction in believing that my con- 
duct would by no means oblige Pompey, at the 
same time that it would highly exasperate Csesar. 
Well might I resent, indeed, so injurious a treat- 
ment; but much more when I saw them, even 
before my face, maliciously encouraging and ca- 
ressing my avowed enemy ; * — mine do I call him ? 
Rather let me say, an enemy to the laws and tran- 
quillity of his country, and to every cliaracter of 
worth and virtue amongst us. 

Their malevolence, however, had not the effect 
they intended, and it could not warm me into those 
transports of indignation, of which my heart is now, 
indeed, no longer susceptible. On the contrary, it 
only induced me to examine my situation in all its 
various circumstances and relations, with the great- 
est coolness and impartiality ; the process and re- 
sult of which I will lay before you in as few words 
as I am able. 

There have been times, as experience no less 
than history has taught me, when the power of the 
commonwealth was in worthless and wicked hands. 
In such a conjuncture, no hope of interest, (which 
I have at all times most heartily contemned,) nor 

• Clodius. 
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fear of danger^ (which^ upon some occasions^ how- 
every has influenced the greatest miods^) should 
prevail with me to co-operate in their measures; 
no, not though I were attached to them by the 
strongest ties of friendship and gratitude. But 
when a man of Pbmpey's distinguished character 
presides over the republic ; a man who has acquit^ 
ed that eminence of power and honour by the most 
heroic actions, and the most signal services; I 
could not imagine it would be imputed to me as a 
levity of disposition, if, in some few instance^ I de- 
clined a little from my general maxims, and com- 
plied with his inclinations. * But my justification, 

* It appears, by what has already been remarked, that 
Cicero^s compliance can by no meaos be considered in the 
favourable light in wtiich he here represents it ; but was, in 
reality, a concession most injurious to his honour, and fotal 
to the liberties of Rome. It is certain, likewise, that it 
was not from any advantageous opinion of Pompey's poli- 
tical character and designs, that he was induced to fkll in 
with his measures. On the contrary, Cicero most undoubt- 
edly had no esteem for him ; and, as to his political views, 
he saw and acknowledged, long before the date of this let- 
ter, that they were turned on the destruction of the repub- 
lic. OfMP^yyfAifaq (says he In one of the epistles to Atti- 
cus) rv^m^a crv^Kivu^tTet ; as in another, written upon 
the breaking out of the civil war, he calls him hominem 
o^o^trixoraTor, a man utterly unacquainted with the arts 
of government. — Ad AtU ii. 17. viii. 16. See Let. 5. of 
Book vi. 
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I thought^ woald still rise in strength^ when it 
should be remembered, that I favoured his credit 
and dignity eyen from the earliest part of my life, 
as I particularly promoted them in my prsetorship 
and consulate; when it should be remembered, 
that he not only assisted me with his vote and his 
influence in the senate during my adversity, but 
joined his counsels and his efforts with yours, for 
the same generous purpose; in a word, when it 
should be remembered, that he has no other enemy 
in the whole commonwedth, except the man who 
is my professed adversary ."^ In consequence of 
these sentiments, it was absolutely necessary for 
me, you see, to unite with Csesar, as one who was 
joined in the same views, and the same interest. 
His friendship, likewise, which, you are sensible, 
my brother and I have long shared, together with 
his humane and generous disposition, which I have 
abundantly experienced, both by his late letters 
and his good offices towards me, contributed great- 
ly to confirm me in these resolutions. To which I 
must add, that the commonwealth in general seem- 
ed to be most strongly averse from giving any op- 
position to these extraordinary men; more espe- 



* ClodinSy^fter haviDg driven Cicero out of Rome, en- 
tered most strenuously into the opposition against Pompey 
and Cmsar.^MamUius. See p. 188. note. 
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cially af^er Caesar had performed such great and 
glorious exploits for the honour of his country. But 
what had still a farther and very powerful weight 
iti my deliberations^ was Pompey's having enga- 
ged his word for me to Caesar, as my brother had 
given the same assurances to Pompey. 

Plato, I remembered, lays it down as a maxim, 
in his divine writings, that '* the people generally 
*' model their manners and their sentiments by 
'* those of the great :" a maxim which, at this 
juncture, I thought merited my particular atten- 
tion. I was convinced, indeed, of its truth, when 
I reflected on the vigorous resolutions which were 
taken in the senate, on the memorable Nones'*^ of 
December ; and it seemed no wonder so noble a 
spirit should appear in that assembly, af^er the ani-^ 
mating example I had given them upon my first 
entering on the consular office. I reflected also> 



* The fifth. It was on this day, in the consulship of Ci- 
cero and Antonius, A. U. 690, that the senate came to a 
resolution of inflicting capital punishment on all those who 
were concerned in Catiline^s conspiracy : " And it is cer-* 
*' tain, (as the learned and polite historian of Cicero's liie 
" observes,) that Rome was indebted to him on this day for 
'< one of the greatest deliverances which it had ever recei- 
'' ved since its foundation ; and which, nothing, perhaps, 
*' but his vigilance and sagacity could have so happily ef-' 
« fected."--Jlfi<Wfc*Pn'« Life ofCic. Vol, i. 231. 
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that, during the whole time which iateirvened be- 
tween the expiration of my consulship and that of 
Caesar and Bibulus^* when I still retained a very 
considerable authority in the senate, all the better 
part of the republic were united in their sentiments. 
On the other hand, about the time you took pos- 
session of your government in Spain, the common- 
wealth could not so properly be said to be under 
the administration of consuls, as of infamous bar- 
terers of provinces, f and the mean vassals and mi- 
nisters of sedition. It was then that discord and 
faction spread through all ranks amongst us; and 
I was marked out as the victim of party rage. lu 
this critical season, however, not only every man 
of worth, but the greater part of the senators, and 
indeed all Italy in general, rose up with remark- 

* Cicero was chosen consul in the year of Rome 690; 
Caesar and Bibulus in the year 694. 

f The consuls to whom Cicero alludes^ are Lucius Cal- 
j>uniius Piso, whose daughter Csbsar had married ; and Au* 
lus Gabinius, a dependant and favourite of Pompey. The^r 
succeeded Caesar and Bibulus in this office in 695, the year 
when Cicero went into exile. '^ Clodius secured them to 
" his measures by a private contract, to procure for them, 
'* by a grant from the people, two of the best govemmentt 
'^ of the empire : Piso was to have Macedonia, with Greece 
" and Thessaly ; Gabinius, Cilicia. For this price they 
" agreed to serve him in all his designs, particularly in the 
** oppression of Cicero.'* — MiddUton's Life ofCic. i. 336. • 
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able unanimity in my cause.* What the eyent 
proved, I forbear to mention ; as, in truth, it is to 
be imputed to a complication of errors and artifi- 
ces. But this, I will say, it was not forces, so much 
as leaders to conduct them, that were wanting to 
me at this crisis. I must add, that whatever cen- 
sure may justly fall on those who refused me their 
assistance, most certainly they who first promised 



* '^ Clodios procured a law, importing, tfiat whoever had 
'* taken the life of a citizen uncondemned, and without a trials 
** should be prohibited from fire and wcder. Thoogb Cicero 
** was not named, yet he was marked out by this law. Hit 
" crime was, the putting Catiline's accomplices to death i 
*< which, though not done by his single authority, but by a 
'< general vote of the senate, and after a solemn hearing and 
^' debate, was alleged to be illegal, and contrary to the 11- 
*' berties of the people. Cicero, finding himself thus redH- 
'^ ced to the condition of a criminal, changed his habit np- 
*< on it, as was usual in the case of a public impeachment, 
■^ and appeared about the streets in a mourning gown, to 
'* excite the compassion of his fellow-citizens ; whilst Clo- 
** dius, at the head of bis mob, contrived to meet and insult 
** him at every turn. But Cicero soon gathered friends 
^ enough to secure him from such insults ; and the whole 
*< body of the knights, together with the young nobility, to 
*^ the number of 20,000, headed by Crassus the son, all 
** changed their habit, and perpetually attended him about 
^ the city, to implore the protection and assistance of the 
•* people."— Pfef. in Cic. Orat. post, red, Middleton's Life 
of Cici. SAO. 
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k, aftd then deserted me, are not less to be blamed.* 
In a word, if some of my friends may well be re* 
proached for the timid, though sincere coonsels 
they gave me ; how much more severe must their 
condemnation prove, who artfully alarmed me wiUi 
their pretended fears ? Let it be noted, at the same 
time, to my honour, that, zealous as my fellow-ci- 
tizens shewed themselves to rise up in the defence 
of a man who had formerly stood forth in theirs, 
yet I would not su£fer them to be exposed (unsup- 
ported as they were by those who ought to have 
been their protectors] to the barbarous insults of m 
lawless banditti On the contrary, I rather chose 

* In thk Dumber was Pompey himself, who, though he 
had given Cicero the most solemn assurances, that he would, 
at the hazard of his life, protect him against Clodius ; yet, 
when afterwards our author solicited the execution of tiiii 
promise, he treated him with much rudeness, as well as 
great treachery, and absolutely refused to concern himself 
in the affair, uid Mt. ii. 20. x. 4. It seems altogether un- 
accountable, that Cicero should be so iigudicious as to 
touch upon a circumstance that destroys the whole force 
of his ^ology t so far, I mean, as he intended to justify hit 
conduct by his friendship to Pompey. For it exceeds all 
power of credulity to imagine, that he could really be in- 
fluenced by a motive of that kind, with respect to a man, 
whose insincerity he had so lately and so severely expe- 
rienced. 
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the world should judge by the power of my friends 
io recalling me from my exile^ what their honest 
unanimity could have effected^ had I permitted 
them to have drawn their swords to prevent it. 

You were sensible of this general zeal in my fa- 
vour when you undertook my c^use, and you not 
only encouraged, but confirmed it, by your influ- 
ence and authority. I shall always most willingly 
acknowledge, that you were assisted upon this oc- 
casion by some of the most con^derable persons in 
Rome;* who, it must be owned, exerted them- 
selves with much greater vigour in procuring my 
return, than in preventing my banishment; and, 
had they persisted in the same resolute disposition, 
they might have recovered their own authority at 
the same time that they obtained my restoration. 
The spirits, in truth, of the aristocratical part of the 
republic were, at this juncture, greatly raised and 
animated by the inflexible patriotism of your cour 
duct during your consulship, together with Pom- 

* €lodia8 was so elated with his success against Cicero, 
that he had no sooner driven him out of Rome, than he 
conceived hopes of rendering himself no less formidahle to 
Caesar and Pompey. Accordingly, he entered into an open 
opposition against them both i which be carried on with so 
much warmth and petulance, that at length they found it 
expedient for their purposes, to mortify him by recalling 
Cicero. 
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pey's concurrence in the same measures. Caesar, 
likewise^ when he saw the senate distinguishing his 
glorious actions by the most singular and unprece- 
dented honours^ joined in adding weight to the au- 
thority of that assembly. Had these happy cir- 
cumstances^ therefore, been rightly improved, it 
would have been impossible, for any ill-designing 
citizen, to have violated the laws and liberties of 
the commonwealth. ' But, let me entreat you to re- 
flect 9 moment on the subsequent conduct of my 
political associates. In the first place, they screen- 
ed from punishment that infamous intruder on the 
matron-mysteries, who shewed no more reverence 
for the awful ceremonies of the goddess, in whose 
honour these sacred solemnities are celebrated, than 
for the chastity of his three sisters.* And thus, by 

P Clodius (as Plutarch relates the story) had an intrigue 
with Pompeia, Ciesar^s wife ; but as be could not easily 
gain access to her, he took the opportunity, while she was 
celebrating the mysteries of the bona Dea at her own house, 
to enter disguised in a woman*s habit. While he was wait- 
ing in one of the apartments for Pompeia, he was discover- 
ed by a maid servant of Caesar *s mother ; who immediate- 
ly giving the alarm, he was driven out of this female as- 
sembly with great indignation. The bona Dea^ as the same 
author informs us, was supposed to have been a Dryad, 
with whom the god Faunus had an amour. These rites 
were held in the highest veneration, and conducted with 
the most profound secresy. They were celebrated annual- 
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preventing a worthy tribune of the people from ob« 
taining that justice upon Clodius which he endea« 
Youred to procure, they deprived future times of a 
most salutary example of chastised sedition.* Did 



ly by women at the bonse of the consul or pnetor, and it 
was not lawful for any male to be present. Seneca tells vSy 
they carried this precaution so for, that if there happened 
to be a picture of any male animal in the room where these 
mystic ceremonies were performing, it was thought neces- 
sary it should be veiled. — PbU, in Cas. Sen. Ep, 97. 

Glodius was suspected of haying a criminal commerce 
with his three sisters. 

* Ijentiilus, immediately upon entering on his consular 
office, A. U. 696, moved the senate, that Cicero might be 
restored ; in which he was seconded by Pompey with much 
zeal, and the whole house unanimously concurred in the 
motion. Serranus, however, a tribune of the people, inter- 
posing his negative, no decree could pass at that time ; ne- 
vertheless, it was with one consent resolved, that, on the 
82d of the same month, a law should be proposed to the 
people for Cicero's recal. When the appointed day ar- 
rived, the friends of Cicero found the Forum in the posses- 
sion of Clodius, who had planted his mob there over-nighty 
in order to prevent the promulgation of this law. A very 
bloody skirmish ensued, in which several lives were lost, 
and many other outrages committed; in consequence of 
which, Clodius was impeached by Milo as a disturber of 
the public peace. But Metellus, the coUeague of Lentulns, 
together with Appins the pnetor, and Serranus the tribime, 
determined to screen Clodius ; and accordingly, by a most 
dangerous exercise of their authority, they published their 
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not they so£fer, likewise, that inoiuimeiit» that glo- 
rious monament, which was erected, not indeed 
with the spoils I had gained in foreign wars, bat 
by the generosity of the senate for my civil ser- 
vices ; did they not most shamefully sufier it to be 
inscribed with the name of the cruel and avowed 
enemy of his country ? * Obliged, most certiunly, 
I am to them for having restored me to the com* 
monwealth; but I could wish they had conducted 
themselves, not only like physicians, whose views 
terminate merely in the health of their patients, 
but like the Aliptse f also, who endeavour to esta- 

teveral edicts, commanding all farther proceedings in this 
prosecution to be discontinued. It was a very impolitic 
power (as a late ingenious writer upon government ob- 
serves) which was lodged jn the tribunes, of thus prevent- 
ing the execution of the laws, as well as the passing of them, 
and which caused infinite mischiefs to the republic. — Orat, 
pro Sext, 34, S5, 41. VEsprU det hix^ i. 92S. 

* ** After the sappression of Catiline's conspiracy, the 
*' senate decreed, that a temple should be erected to liber- 
'* ty, as a public monument of their late happy deliverance. 
** This temple was raised at the foot of Mount Palatine, 
*' near Cicero's house. And as the inscription fixed there- 
** on undoubtedly mentioned Cicero with honour, Clodius 
« erased those words, and placed his own name in their 
*< stead."— JUTanufitM. 

f The AliptcB were persons who prepared the bodies of 
the athletic combatants, by unctions and other proper me- 
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blish the spirits and yigour of those under their 
care. Whereas they have acted with regard to 
me> as Apelles did in relation- to his celebrated pic- 
ture of Venus;* they have finished one part of 
their work with great skill and accuracy, but left 
all the rest a mere rude and imperfect sketch. 

Ihods, for rendering them vigorous and active in their gym- 
nastic exercises. 

t Apelles, one of the greatest masters of painting in an- 
cient Greece, was a native of Coos, and flourished in the 
il2th Olymp. or about 332 years before Christ. His prin- 
cipal excellency consisted in the inimitable grace which 
distinguished all his performances. Pliny the elder has, by 
•u very strong expression, informed us of the amazing force 
of his pencil ; pinxit (says that author) qu<c pingi non poS' 
nmty tonitrua, fulgura et jiilgetra. He could even convey 
ideas which seemed impossible to be raised by colours, and 
animate his sublime pieces with all the terrors of thunder 
and lightning. His capital performance was a figure of 
Venus, which appears to have been at Rome in the times 
of Augustus. The lower parts of this picture being dama- 
ged, no painter would venture to retouch it. Something of 
the same kind is mentioned to the honour of Raphael, 
whose paintings, in the little Farnese, at Rome, being 
somewhat spoiled, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
even Carlo Maratti was prevailed upon to restore them. 
Apelles began a second figure of Venus, which he intended 
should excel his first ; but he died before he had proceed- 
ed any further in that design than the bead and shoulders^ 
ifuinct. xii. 10. Plin, H. N, xxyv. 10. Reflex, nir la Po«, 
et sur la Peint. 
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In one article* however^ I had the satisfaction to 
disappoint my enemies. They imagined my ba- 
nishment would have wrought the same e£fect on 
me, which they falsely supposed a calamity of a 
like kind produced formerly in Quintus Metellus. 
This excellent person, (whom I look upon to have 
been a man of the greatest fortitude and magnani- 
mity of any in his times,) they represented as bro- 
ken and dispirited afler his return from exile.* But 

* Q. Cscilius Metellus was in the oumber of those who 
opposed the factioo of Caius Marius j in consequence of 
which, he was at length driven into exile. The immediate 
occasion, howeyer, of his sentence, was this : Saturninns, a 
tribune of the people, and creature of Marius, proposed a 
law in the year 653, which, among other things, enacted, 
that *' the senators should swear to ratify whatever the 
<( people ordained." This oath, Metellus, with the true spi- 
rit of ancient Rome, resolutely refined to take j and when 
his friends represented to him the dangeroiis consequences 
which would probably attend his persevering in that ho- 
nest resolution, he nobly replied, '* il w tke characteristic of 
'* a man of virtue and ho^our to act rightly^ whatever cotue- 
'* ^uences may ensue. Accordingly, a decree passed in an 
assembly of the people for his banishment ; and when his 
friends offered him their assistance to withstand this piece 
of public injustice, he generously refused their aid ; "for," 
said he, " either public measures will be changed^ and thepeo^ 
'' pU will repent of the injury they have done me ; and then I 
*' shall be recalled with honour : or they will continue in the 
'' same sentiments; and in that case bmishmsnt will bs a hap* 
VOL. I. N 
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if broken he really were, it coald not be the ef]fect 
of his, adversity; as it ii^ certain he submitted to 
his sentence without the least reluctance, and lived 
under it, not only with indifference, but with cheer- 

•* pittess.^* He greatly chose, therefore, to withdraw him- 
self from the destmctlt e politics of his country ; and, reti"* 
ring to RhodeSf he calmly spent his time in philosophical 
studies. His virtues, however, prevailed at last over the 
iniquity of his persecptors, and he was restored to the re- 
public, notwithstanding all the opposition of Marius, Ci- 
cero has recorded a circumstance relating to Metellus, that 
gives one the highest idea of the character he Enjoyed 
amongst his countrymen. He was accused, it seems, by the 
Marian faction, of having been guilty of public extortion ; 
but when he entered upon his defence, and produced his 
accounts, the judges refused to inspect them, as being wel} 
convinced, that Metellus had a sotil much too enlarged to 
be capable of any thing so mean as injustice. I cannot for- 
bear mentioning likewise a noble expression of this great 
man, in a letter written during his banishment, as it shews 
the spirit with which he bore his misfortune. Illi (inimU 
ci sc.) jure et konestate interdict i; ego neque aqua neque igni 
careoy et summa gloria fruniscor. *^ Whilst my enemies," 
says he, '< vainly hoped to banish me from the common be- 
*< nefits of society ; which, however, I still enjoy, togev 
'' ther with the highest glory ; they have much more se- 
*< verely banished from their own breasts all sentiments of 
'* justice and honour." One cannot but acknowledge with 
regret, that neither the enemies nor the friends of CicerO 
did him justice when they compared him to Metellus ; for, 
besides the great superiority of the latter in the present in^ 
T 
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fulness. The troth is, no man ever equalled him 
in the strength and heroism of his mind ; no> not 
•yen the celebrated Marcns Scaurus.* Neverthe- 



stance, he, upon all occasions, acted consistently with bb 
avowed political principles, and preserved an uniform and 
ansollied lepntation to the end of his days. — Phit, ia vii. C 
Mar. Ep. ad jitt, 1, 19, Oral, pro Balbo in prineip. AaL 
CM. xvii. 2. SaL htl Jugurth. 47. 

* M. ^milins Scaams was advanced a second time to 
the honoar of the consular office, in the year of Rome 646, 
having eigoyed that dignity eight years before. He is men- 
tioned by Cicero among the orators of that age ; but there 
was more of force and authority in what he delivered, than 
of grace in his manner, or elegance in his expression. He 
was accused, in hb latter days, of having carried on a trai- 
torous correspondence with Mithridates. The short speech 
which he made in hb defence, is extremely remarlcable, 
and gives one a lively image of that manly contempt with 
which a mind, conscious of its integrity, ought ever to treat 
the calumnies of an accuser, whose knonm character aiTords 
the best and most expeditious antidote against his malice. 
The venerable old man stood forth in the midst of the as- 
sembly, and addressing himself to the whole audience, spalce 
to this effect : << It is somewhat hard, my countrymen, that 
^' I should be obliged to give an account to the present ge- 
'* neration of what I transacted before they were born. 
^\ But, notwithstanding the greater part of this assembly 
** are too young to have been witnesses of the services and 
** honours of my former life, I will venture to rest the whole 
'* of my defence upon a single question. Varius, then, as- 
*' serts, that Scaurus was bribed to betray his country ; 
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less, sach as they had heard, or, at least, chose to 
imagine Metellus to have been, they figured me to 
themsekes; or, if possible, indeed even yet more 
abject The reverse, however, proved to be the 
case, and that general concern which the whole 
republic expressed at my absence, inspired me 
with more vigorous spirits than I had ever before 
enjoyed. The fact is, that the sentence of banish- 
ment against Metellus was repealed by a law pro- 
posed only by a single tribune of the peopW; 
whereas, I was recalled from mine upon the mo- 
tion of the consul himself,* and by a law in which 
every magistrate of Rome concurred. Let me add, 
likewise, that each order and degree in the com- 
monwealth, headed by the senate, and supported 
by all Italy, zealously united in one common effort 
for recovering me to my country. Yet, high as 
these unexan^pled honours were, they have never 



.^* Scaarns, on the other hand, utterly denies that be ever 
<* was tainted with a crime of this nature. |ifow lay your 
^' hands upon your hearts, and tell me, my fellow-citizens, 
'< to which of these two men you will give credit?" The 
people were so struck with the honest simplicity of this 
ipeech, that Scaurus was dismissed with honour, and his in- 
famous accuser hissed out of the assembly. De cbtr. Oral, 
110,111. Fa/. Jlfflx. iii. 7. Salust, bel, Jugurtk, Orai.pn 
Fronteio, Act, 1. in Verr, 

* Lentttlus, the person to whom this letter is addressed. 
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elated my heart with pride> or tempted me to as- 
some an air which could give just oflfence, even to 
the most malevolent of my enemies. The whole of 
my ambition is, not to be wanting either in advice 
or assistance to my friends; or even to those whom 
I have no great reason to rank in that nwnber. It 
is this, perhaps, which has given the real ground 
of complaint to those who view only the lustre of 
my actions, but cannot be sensible of the pains 
and solicitude they cost me. But whatever the 
true cause may be, the pretended one is> my ha- 
ving promoted the honours of Caesar ; a circum- 
stance which they interpret, it seems, as a renun- 
ciation of my old maxims. The genuine motives, 
however, of my conduct, in this instance, are not 
only what I just before mentioned, but particular- 
ly what I hinted in the beginning of my letter, and 
will now more fully explain. 
• You win not find then, my friend, the aristocra- 
tical part of the republic disposed to pursue the 
same system as when you led them. That system, 
I mean, which I endeavoured to establish when I 
was consul, and which, though afterwards occasion- 
ally interrupted, and at length entirely overthrown, 
was again fully restored during your administra* 
tion* It is now, however^ totally abandoned by 
those who ought most stremiously to have support- 
ed it. I da not assert this upon the credit only of 
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appearances, in which it is exceedingly easy to dis- 
semble; I speak it npon the unquestionable evi* 
dence of facts, and the public proceedings of those 
who were styled patriots in my consulate. The 
general scheme of politics, therefore, being thus 
changed, it is time, most certainly, for every man 
of prudence (in which number I have the ambition 
to be justly accounted) to vary likewise his parti- 
cular plan. Accordingly, that chief and favourite 
guide of my principles, whom I have already quo- 
ted, the divine Plato himself, advises not to press 
any political point farther than is consonant with 
the general sense of the community ; for methods 
of violence, he maintains, are no more to be used 
towards one's country, than one^s parent Upon 
this maxim, he tells us, he declined engaging m 
public afiairs; and, as he found the people of 
Athens confirmed, by long habit, in their mista- 
ken notions of government, he did not think it law- 
ful to attempt, by force, what he despaired of ef- 
fecting by persuasion. My situation, however; i^ 
in this respect, different from Plato's ; for, on the 
one hand, as I have already embarked in public 
affairs, it is too late to deliberate whether I should 
now enter upon them or not; so, on the other, the 
Roman people are by no means so incapable of 
judging of their true interest, as he represents the 
Athenians. It is my happinesd, indeed, to be able. 
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by the same measares, to consult at once both my 
own and my country's welfare.* To these consi^ 



* If Cicero was sincere in wbat be here asserted, and 
really imagined, tbat, by Mking in with the schemes of Cae- 
sar aad Pompey, he coald more effectually serve his coun- 
try, as well as himself, his poUcy, as far as we can judge of 
it at this distance, seems to have been very extraordina- 
ry. To have supported the one, in opposition to the other, 
might, perhaps, have been a probable method of defeating 
the designs of both, as they could neither of them have ad- 
vanced to so formidable a height, if they had not mutually 
assisted in raising each other. But to join in their coali- 
tion, was, in effect, to be accessary in cementing an union 
most evidently calculated for the ruin of the commonwealth. 
This reasoning is not built merely upon distant speculation, 
but is supported by the express testimony of one who was 
not only an actor in this important scene, but well under- 
stood the plot that was carrying on. *' You are mistaken 
*^ (said Cato to those who were lamenting the breach that 
*' afterwards happened between Pompey and Csesar), you 
** are mistaken in charging our calamities on that event; 
^* they owe their rise to another cause, and began, not 
** when Pompey and Caesar became enemies, but when 
^* they were made friends.'* The difficulty of justifying Ci- 
cero in this measure grows still stronger, when it is remem- 
bered, that he must have been sensible, at this very time, 
bow much was to be dreaded from the power of these his 
pretended friends. For he assures Atticns, in a letter which^ 
was written at the breaking out of the civil war, that he 
foresaw the storm that had been gathering to destroy tbp 
republic^ fourteen years before it feU ; and calls the union of 
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derations, I must add those uncommon acts of ge- 
nerosity, which Caesar had exerted hoth towards 
my brother and myself; so much, indeed, beyond 
all example, that, even whatever had been his suc- 
cess, I should have thought it incumbent upon me 
at least to have defended him. But now, distin- 
guished as he is by such a wonderful series of pros* 
perity, and crowned with so many glorious victo* 
ries, I cannot but esteem it a duty which I owe the 
republic, abstracted from all personal obligations 
to himself, to promote his honours as far as lies m 
my power. And believe me, it is at once my con- 
fession and my glory, that, next to you, together 
with the other generous authors of my restoration, 
there is not a man in the world from whom! I have 
received such amicable offices. 

And now, having laid before you the principal 
motives of my conduct in general, I shall be the 
better able to satisfy you concerning my behaviour 
with respect to Crassus and Vatiuius in particular; 
for as to Appius and Caesar, I have the pleasure to 
find that you acquit me of all reproach. 



these ambitions chiefs, scelerata consemioHi8jides,a.'wieked 
confederacy. To which he adds, that they had, npon aU 
occasions, preferred the interest of their famUies, and the 
advancement of their power, to the honour and welfare of 
their couitry.-^P/ii/. in vit. Pomp. Ad Att, 10. 4. 
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My reconciliation then with Vatinius* was ef- 
fected by the mediation of Pompey, soon after the 
former was elected praetor. I must confess, when 
he petitioned to be admitted a candidate for that 
office, I very warmly opposed him in thef senate; 

* Some obserrations have already been made upon Ci- 
lceTO*B condact with regard to yatiniiu : see p. 170. note. 

i- The passage in the original, it is acknowledged, doet 
not absolutely imply the sense which is given to it in the 
translation. It runs thus : cum quidem ego ejat petitiontm 
gravissimis in tetuOu sentmHia oppugnastem. Bat it is no^ 
easy to conceive in what manner the competition between 
Cato and Vatinius, in relation to the office of Praetor, 
could come before the senate, unless the authority of that 
assembly were some way necessary in nominating or re- 
commending the candidates to the people. This interpre- 
tation seems to be favoured by a passage in one of Pliny's 
letters. Meo suffragio (says he, speaking of a friend for 
Whom, not being legally qualified to sue for the Tribunate^ 
he had obtained a dispensation from the Emperor for that 
purpose) Meo suffragio pervenit ad Jus Trihunatum petendi, 
quern nisi obtinet in senatn, vereor ne decepisse Casarem vi- 
dear. ii. 9. That the Senate originally claimed this prero- 
gative, with respect to the election of kings, is indisputable. 
Patrea decreverunt (as Livy informs us) ui cum populus regem 
jussisset, id sic ratum essety si patres auctores fierent. 1. 17. 
It is equally clear, likewise, that the Senate exercised a 
privilege of the same kind, after the republican govern- 
ment was established ; for Cicero, taking notice, in one of 
his orations, of an unsuccessful attempt that had been for- 
merly made by that august assembly, in order to extend their 
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but it was much less from my resentment to the 
man himself^ than in order to support the honour 
and interest of Cato.* Soon after this^ he was im- 

power, adds, turn mim ntagisiraium non gereM is qui cepe^ 
raiy si patres auctores turn erantfacti. Orat. pro Plane. 3. 
But the difficulty is, this speech was delivered in the very 
same year in which the present letter was written $ so that 
the passage quoted from it seems to imply, that no such 
right subsisted at the time under consideration : and indeed 
Dr Chapman produces it in confirmation of thu notion. 
(Essay on R. S. p. 817.) The difficulty, however, may, 
Jperhaps, be solved, by supposing that Cicero's meaning is 
to be taken restrictively, and that the prerogative of the 
Senate, in the nomination of candidates for the several 
magistracies, or at least in confirming their election, was 
abolished only with respect to the election of £diles, 
which it is certain he had principally in view, but remain* 
ed, nevertheless, in its usual force as to all others. Coqjec* 
tures are allowable in points of so much obscurity, and in 
which neither critics nor commentators afford any light i 
but what solidity there may be in that which runs through 
the present remark, is submitted to the judgment of more 
successfiil inquirers. 

• Cato, the year before the date of this letter, had so- 
licited the pnetorship, in order to arm himself with the an« 
thority of that important office against the dai^rous de- 
signs of Cmssus and Pompey, who were at that time con- 
suls. But they were too well aware of the honest purposes 
of this inflexible patriot, not to obstruct his election ; and 
•ccotdingly they carried it against him in favour of the 
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peached ; and it was. in compliance with the ear- 
nest solicitation of Ca»ar, that I undertook his de- 
fence. But you must not enquire why I appeared 
at this trial, or indeed at any other of the same 
kind, as a witness in favour of the accused, lest I 
should hereafter have an opportunity of retorting 
the question upon you. Though, to say the truth, 
I may fairly ask it even now ; for do you not re- 
member, my friend, in whose behalf it was that you 
formerly transmitted certain honourable testimo- 
nials, even from the utmost limits of the Roman 
empire? You need not scruple, however, to ac- 
knowledge the fact; for I have acted, and shall 
continue to act, the same part towards those very 
p^QBons. But to return to Vatinius : besides the 
reasons I have already assigned, I was provoked to 
engage in his defence, by an opposition of the 
same sort which the parasite recommends to the 
amorous soldier in the play.* The obsequious 
Gnatho, you know, advises his. friend, the captain, 
whenever his mistress endeavours to pique his jea- 
k>usy, by mentioning his rival Phsdria, to play off 
Pamphila upon her in return. Thus, as I told the 



pliant and worthies Yathiius, whose pretensictB they sap- 
ported by every iafamoiis method of artifice, conniption, 
and violence. — Pint, in vit. Catan, 
• The Ennuch ef Tefcnce. 
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judges at this trial, since certain honourable "per- 
sons^ who were formerly much in my interest, had 
thought proper, by many little. mortifying instan<^ 
ces in the senate, to caress my avowed enemy bfi«- 
fore my face, I thought it but equitable to have a 
Clodius on my part, in opposition to the Clodius on 
their's. Accordingly, I have, upon many occasions, 
acted suitably to this declaration, and all the world 
acknowledges I have reason. * 

Having thus explained my conduct with regard 
to Vatinius, I will now lay before j^ou those mo- 
tives which determined me in respect to Cra8sus.t 
I was willing, for the sake of the common cause, to 
bury in oblivion the many and great injuries I had 
formerly received from him. Agreeably to this 



• The conduct of Cicero, ivith regard to Vatinius, ap- 
liears by no means parallel with that of the aristocratical 
party towards Clodius. The latter was now at variance 
with Csesar and Pompey ; and it was undoubtedly a just 
and rational policy to take advantage of that dissension, 
and endeavour, by an artful management, to gain him Over 
to the cause of liberty. But Cicero^s engaging in the sup- 
port of Vatinius, cannot be justified by any political rea- 
sons of this nature ; and, to speak truth, it seems to be al- 
together without excuse. For Vatinius was actually ia 
league with the enemies of his country; to espouse hif 
cause, therefore, was to strengthen their faction, and 8»- 
orifice public interest to private, pique. 

t See the notes on Let. 7. of this Book. 
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disposi^on^ as we were then upon good terms, I 
should have borne his unexpected defence of Ga- 
binios,'^ (whom he had very lately with so much 

* Aulus Gabinins was coosal tlie saine year in which 
Cicero was so outrageously persecuted by Clodius ; with 
whoia (as has been observed in the notes above) Gabinius 
most zealoi|s)y concurred. To give his character ^s CIcerQ 
himself has drawn it, in several of his orations, he was ef: 
ff^minate in his mien, dissolute in his principles, and a pro* 
fessed libertine in every kind. After the expifation of his 
consulate, in 696, he went governor into Syria; from whence 
ha was recalled the following year by a decree of the se- 
nate. Cicero spoke very warmly in favour of the decree s 
and it is probable that the dispute here mentioned between 
him and Crassus, happened in the debates which arose upon 
this occasion. Not many months after the date of this let- 
ter, Gabinius was impeached for mal-practices during the 
administration of his proconsular government; and Cicero 
was now so entirely at the disposal of Caesar and Pompey, 
that, in compliance with their request, he meanly under- 
took his defence. But it was not without great struggles 
with himself, that he submitted to an office so unworthy of 
his principles and his character. However, he endeavour- 
ed to represent it to the world as an act of pure generosity $ 
and, indeed, the sentiment with which he defended himself 
from the censure that passed upon him on this occasion, is 
trulyjnoble : Ne^ue me vcro pmnitet mortalet tnimicitias, sent' 
pitemas amicitias habere. But Gabinius was by no means 
entitled to the benefit of this generous maxim, nor was it 
true (as will incontestibly appear by a passage I shall pre*- 
sently have occasion to produce) that Cicero was govern-^ 
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warmth opposed,) if he had aToided all personal 
reflections on myself. - But when, with the most 
unprovoked violence, he hroke in upon me whilst 
I was in the midst of my speech, I must confess it 
raised my indignation; and, perhaps, I took fire 90 
much the sooner, as possibly there still remained 
in my heart some latent sparks of my former re- 
sentment However, my behaviour in the senate, 
upon this occasion, was much and generally ap- 
plauded. Among the rest, I was complimented 
likewise by the same men whom I have often hint- 
ed at in this letter, and who acknowledged I bad 
rendered a very essential service to their cause, by 
that spirit which I had thus exerted. In short, 
they affected to speak of me in public, as being 
now indeed restored to the commonwealth, in the 
best and most glorious sense. Nevertheless, they 
had the malice in their private conversations (as 
I was informed by persons of undoubted honour) 
to express singular satisfaction in the new variance 
that had thus happened between Crassus and my- 

ed hy it 10 the case under consideration. Cicero's conduct, 
indeed, upon this occasion, b so utterly indefensible, that 
his very ingenious and learned advocate, Dr Middleton him- 
self, is obliged to confess, that it was " contrary to his jndg- 
'^ ment, his resolution, and his dignity." Orai. pro, Sest* 
in Piso de Prov, consular, pro Rabir. Phut, in vit. Caton^ 
Uticiv. Life of Cieer, II. 121. 8vo. Edit. See p. «08. note. 
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self; as they pleased themselves with imagining it 
would for ever throw me at a distance from those 
who were joined with him in the same interest* 
Pompey^ in the mean time^ employed incredible 
pains to close this breach.; and Caesar also mention* 
ed it in his letters^ as an incident that gave him 
much concern. Upon these considerations^ there* 
fore, I thought it expedient to act agreeably both 
to the dictates of my natural temper, and to that 
experience which I had gained by my former mis- 
fortunes. In pursuance of these sentiments, I con- 
sented to a reconcilement ; and, in order tQ rendei^ 
it more conspicuous to the world, Crassus set out 
for his government t almost from under my roof; 
for, having invited himself to spend the preceding 

* Caesar aod Pompey. The former (who was undoubt- 
edly as much superior to the rest of bis contemporaries in 
genius as in fortune) finding it necessary for his purposes 
that Crassus and Pompey should act in concert, procured 
a reconciliation between them; and by this means, says 
Plutarch, formed that invincible Triumvirate, which ruined 
the authority both of the senate and the people $ and of 
which he alone received the advantage. Piut. in Crass. 

f The province of Syria was allotted to Crassus, for 
which he set out a month or two before the expiration of 
his consulate, in the . year 698, and from whence he never 
returned, as has already been observed in the notes on thQ 
Tth letter of this Book. See p. 136. 
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night with me, we supped together in the gardens 
of my son-iD-Iaw Crassipes.^ It Was for these rea^ 
sons that I thought my honour obliged me to de- 
fend his cause in the senate ;t and I confess I men- 
tioned him with that high applause, of which, it 
seems, you have been informed. 

Thus I have given you a full detail of the several 
views and motives by which I am governed in the 
present conjuncture, as wdl as of the particular dis- 
position in which I stand with respect to the slen- 
der part I can pretend to claim in the administra- 
tion of public afi&irs. And, believe me, I should 
have judged and acted entirely in the same manner, 
had I been totally free from every sort of amicable 
bi^. For, on the one h^nd, I should hav^ esteem- 
ed it the most absurd folly to have attempted to 
oppose so superior a force ; and, oii the other, sup- 
posing it possible, I should yet have deemed it im- 
prudent to weaken the authority of persons so emi- 
nently and so justly distinguished in the common- 
wealth.:}: Besides, it appears to mp to be the dic- 

* These gardens were situated a small distance from 
Rome, on the banks of the Tiber. Ad Att, It. 12. Ad Q, 
F. iii. 7. 

f See p. IS6. note. 

:( It will appear very evident, perhaps, from the fore- 
going observations, that what Cicero here asserts, could not 



2 
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tates of 80imd policy^ to act in accommodation to 
particalar oonjunctores^ and not inflexibly puraiie 
the same unalterable scheme, when public circom- 
stances, together with the sentiments of the best 
and wisest members of the community, are evident- 
ly changed. In conformity to this notion, the most 



possibly be bis real sentimeuts. Tliat it was not practicable 
to bring down Cesar and Pompey froin that beight of power 
to which' they w«re now arrived, wiU not, probably, be 
dispated ; though, at the same time, it is very diftcolt to 
■et limits to what prndeace and perseverance may effect. 
This, at least, seems ondeniable, that if their power were 
absolutely immovable, Cicero*s conduct was in the num- 
ber of those causes which contributed to render it so. How- 
ever, one cannot but be astonished to find our author serious- 
ly maintaining, that, granting it had not been impossible, it 
would yet have been impolitic, to have checked these tower- 
ing chiefs in their ambitious flight. For it is plain, from a. 
passage already cited out of his letters to Atticus, (see p. 199. 
note,) that he long foresaw their immoderate -growth of 
power would at last overturn the liberties of the common- 
wealth. It had already, indeed, destroyed his own; and 
this too, by the confession of himself. For, in a letter 
which he writes to his brother, taking notice qf the strong 
applications that Pompey had made to him to defend Ga- 
binins,he declares he never will comply with that unworthy 
request, so long as be retained the least spark of liberty. 
But, comply, however, he actually did; equally, in truth, 
to his own disgrace, and to the confutation of the doctrine 
he here advances. Ad Q. F. iii. 1. See p. S05. note. 
VOL. I. • O 
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judicious reasoners on the great art of government; 
have universally condemned an obstinate perseve- 
rance in one uniform tenor of measures. The skill 
of the pilot is shewn in weathering the storm at 
least, though he should not gain his port; but if 
shifting his sails^ and changing his direction^ will 
infallibly carry him with security into the intended 
harbour, would it not be an instance of most un- 
reasonable tenaciousness to continue in the moref 
hazardous course, wherein he began his voyage ? 
Thus (and it is a maxim I have often had occasion 
to inculcate) the point we ought all of us to keep 
in view in our administration of the commonwealth, 
is the final enjoyment of an honourable repose ; 
but the method of securing to ourselves this dignity 
of retreat, is by having been invariable in our in- 
tentions for the public welfare, and not by a posi- 
tive perseverance in certain favourite modes of ob- 
taining it.* To repeat therefore, what I just now 

* The reasoning trhich C.icero here employs is certainly 
just, considered abstractedly ; but by no means applicabfe 
to the present case. The question between the aristocra- 
tical party, and those who were favourers of Caesar and 
Pompey, was, not what road should be taken to the same 
end, but whether Rome should be free or enslaved. Let 
who would then have changed their sentiments in this point, 
if became not the Father of his Country to increase the num- 
ber. But as Cicero acquired that most honourable of all 
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declared, had I been absolutely uninfluenced by 
every motive of friendship, I should still have pnr- 
sued the same public measures in which I am now 
engaged. But when gratitude and resentment both 
conspire in recommending thb scheme of action to 
me, I cannot hesitate a moment in adopting it, es- 
pecially since it appears most conducive to the in- 
terests of the republic in general, as well as to my 
own in particular. To speak freely, I act upon 
this principle so much the more frequently, and 
with the less reserve, not only as my brother is 
Lieutenant under Csesar, but as the latter receives 
the slightest action or even word of mine in his fa- 
vour, with an air that evidently shews he considers 
them as obligations of the most sensible kind. And, 
in fact, I derive the same benefit from that popu* 
larity and power which you know he possesses, as 
if they were so many advantages of my own. The 
sum of the whole, in short, is this : I imagined that 
I had no other method of counteracting those per- 
fidious designs with which a certain party were se-- 
cretly contriving to undermine me, than by thus 
uniting the firiendship and protection of the men in 



appellations, by Catiline, he lost it again by Clodins ; or, 
to express the same thing in bis own words, noti recorder (as- 
he confesses to Atticos) tnulf ceciderim, sed unde serreserim. 
AdAttrvr. 16. 
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power« with those internal aids which have never 
yet been wanting to my support* 

I am well persuaded, had you been in Rome> 
you would have concurred with me in these sen- 
timents. I know, indeed, the candour and modera- 
tion of your temper; and I know, too, that your 
heart not only glows with friendship towards me. 



* There is no character in all antiquity, perhaps, that 
lies 80 open to discovery as that of Cicero ; and yet there 
is none, at the same time, which seems to be less g«ieraily 
understood. Had there been no other of his writings ex- 
tant, however, but this single letter, the patriot cliaracter, 
one should have imagined, would have been the last that 
the world would ever have ascribed to our author. It is 
observable, (and it is an observation for which I am obli- 
ged to a gentldman, who, amidst far more important occu- 
pations, did not refuse to be the censorer of these papers,) 
that ** the principles by which Cicero attempts to justify 
<< himself in this epistle, are such as will equally defend the 
'* most abandoned prostitution and desertion in political 
'^ conduct. Personal gratitude and resentment ; an eye to 
** private and particular interest, mixed with a pretended 
<< n^gard to public good ; an attention to a brother's ad- 
** vancement and farther favour 3 a sensibility in being ca- 
<* ressed by a great man in power $ a calculation of the ad- 
** vantages derived from the popularity and credit of that 
*f -great man to one^s own personal self, are very weak fbun- 
'' dations, indeed, to support the superstructure of a true 
" patriot's character. Yet these are the principles which 
** Cicero here expressly avows and defends ! '* 
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but is wholly untainted with malevolence towardb 
others; in a word, I know, that^ as you possess every 
sublime and generous aflfection, you are incapaUe 
of any thing so mean as artifice and disguise. N&> 
Yertheless, even this elevated disqposition has not 
secured you from the same unprovoked malice, 
which I have experienced in my own aflBiirs. I 
doubt not, therefore, if you had been an actor in 
this scene, the same motives would have swayed 
your conduct, which have governed mine. But, how- 
ever that may be, I shall most certainly submit all 
my actions to your guidance and advice, whenever 
I shall again enjoy your company ; and I am sure 
you will not be lessjattentive to the preservation of 
• my honour, than you formerly were to that of my 
person. Of this, at least, you may be persuaded, 
that you will find me a faithful friend and associate 
in all your counsels and measures; as it will be 
the first and daily purpose of my life, to supply 
you with additional and more powerful reasons for 
rejoicing in those obligations you have conferred 
upon me. 

As you desire me to send you those compositions 
which I have written since you left Rome, I shall 
deliver some orations into the hands of Menocrates 
for that purpose. However, not to alarm you, their 
number is but inconsiderable ; for I withdraw as 
much as possible from the contention of the bar. 
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in order to joia those more gentle Muses which 
were always my delight, and are particalarly so at 
this juncture. Accordingly, I have drawn up three 
Dialogues upon Oratory, wherein I have endeavour- 
ed to imitate the manner of Aristotle. I trust they 
will not prove altogether useless to your son, as I 
have rejected the modem precepts of rhet<Hric, and 
adopted the ancient Aristotelian and Isocratic rules. 
To this catalogue of my writings, I must also add 
an historical poem, which I have lately composed 
iik three cantos, upon the subject of my banish« 
ment,"*^ and as a lasting memorial likewise of your 
friendship and my gratitude. This I should long 
since have transmitted to you, had it been my im- 
mediate intention to make it public But I am dis- 
couraged from this design at present; not, indeed, 
as fearing the resentment of those who may imagine 
themselves the objects of my satire, (for, in this 
respect, I have been extremely tender,) but as find- 
ing it impossible to make particular mention of 
every one from whom I received obligations at that 
season. However, when I shall meet with a pro- 
per opportunity, I will send it to you ; submitting 
my writings, as well as my actions, entirely to your 



* This poem Cicero delivered, sealed up, to his son ; en- 
joining him, at the same time, not to publish or read it till 
after his death. Manut. 
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judgment. I know, indeed, these literary medita* 
tioDS have ever been the favourite employment of 
your thoughts, no less than of mine.* 

Your family concerns, which you recommend to 
me, are so much a part of my own, that I am sorry 
you shouid think it necessary even to remind me 
of them. I could not, therefore, read your solicita* 
tions for that purpose, without some uneasiness. 

I find you were prevented, by an indisposition^ 
from going Uie last summer into Cilicia; which was 
the occasion, it seems, of yoiir not settling my bro- 
ther's affitirs in that province. However, you give 
me assurance* that you will now take all possible 
methods of adjusting them. You cannot, indeed, 
oblige him more; and he will think himself aa 
much indebted to you for procuring him this addi- 

« To turn from the actions of Cicero to bis writings, it 
changing our point of view, it must be acknowledged, ex- 
tremely to his advantage. It is on this side, indeed, that 
bis character can never be too warmly admired ; and ad- 
mired it will undoubtedly be, so long as manly eloquence 
and genuine philosophy have any friends. Perhaps there 
is something in that natural mechanism of the human frame 
necessary to constitute a fine genius, which is not altogether 
favourable to the excellencies of the heart. It is certain, 
at least, (and let it abate our envy of uncommon parts,) 
that great superiority of intellectual qualifications, has not 
often been found in conjunction with the much nobler ad-. 
vantages of i^ moral kind. 
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tional hxm, as if yoa had settled him ia the poA* 
session of his patrimony. In the mean time, I en- 
treat you to inform me frequently and freely of 
all your a£&irs, and particularly give me an ao- 
eount of the studies and exercises in which your 
son is engaged. For be well persoaded, never 
friend was more agreeable, or more endeared to 
another, than you are to me ; and of this troth I 
hope to render not only you, but all the world, and 
eren posterity itself, thoroughly sensible. 

Appius* has lately declared in the senate, (what 
he had before, indeed, often intimated in converaa- 
tion,) that if he could get his proconsuliff commis- 
sion confirmed in an assembly of the Curiae,t he 
would cast lots with his colleague for the particular 
province to which they should respectively suc- 
ceed; if not, that, by an amicable agreement be- 
tween themselves, he had resolved upon youis.| 

* Appius Claudius Pulcher, ooe of the present consuls. 
See p. 240. note. 

f Romulus divided the city into a certain number of dis- 
tricts called Cttrie, which somewhat resembled our parishes. 
When the people were summoned together, to transact any 
busmess agreeably to this division, it was called an assembly 
of the Curie $ where the most votes in every Curie was 
considered as the voice of the whole district, and the mo«t 
Curie as the general consent of the people. Ken. R. A. 

% The senate annually nominated the two provinces to 
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He added, that^ in the case of a consul^ it was not 
absolately necessary, though, perhaps, it mighi be 
expedient, to procure a law of this kind ; and, as 
a goyernment had been appointed him by a decree 
of the senate, he was entitled, he ssud, in conse- 
quence of the Cornelian law, to a military com- 
mand, till the time of his entrance into Rome.* I 
know not what accounts yon may have received 
of this matter from your other friends; but I find 
the sentiments of the world are much diyided. 

which the coobqIb should succeed at the expiration of their 
office ; but it was left to the consuls themselves to deter- 
mine, either by casting lots, or by private agreement, which 
of the particular provinces so assigned, they should respec- 
tively administer. Manut. de leg. c. z. 

• Though the nomination of the proconsular provinces 
was a privilege reserved to the senate, yet it was the prero- 
gative of tlw people to confer on the proconsuls the power 
of executing the military functions, and likewise it should 
seem to grant the necessary appointments for conveying 
' them to their respective governments. By a law, however, 
which was made by Cornelius Sylla, during his Dictator- 
ship, in the year 672, it was enacted, that, whatever ma- 
gistrate, at the expiration of his office, should obtain a pro- 
vince by a decree of the senate, he should be invested with 
the full power of a proconsul, notwithstanding his commis- 
sion were not confirmed by an assembly of the Curie. But 
Sylla's dictatorship being considered as an usurpation, it is 
probable, from the passage before us, that this law was not 
generally esteemed valid. Appius, nevertheless, endeavour* 
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Some are of opinion, that you are not obliged t0 
resign your government, if your successors should 
not be authorised; by an assembly of jthe Curiae ; 
whilst others maintain, that, notwithstanding you 
should think proper to leave the province, you may, 
nevertheless, depute a person to pifeside in your 
absence. As to myself, I am not altogether so 
clear with respect to the law in question; though I 
must own, at the same time, that my doubts are by 
no means considerable. Of this, however, I am 
perfectly sure, that it is agreeable to your honour, 
and to that generosity of conduct in which I know 
you place your highest gratification, quietly to yield 
up your province to your successor; especially as 
you cannot, in this instance, oppose his ambitious 
views, without incurring the suspicion of being in- 
fluenced by the same motives yourself. But, be 
that as it will, I thought it incumbent upon me to 
inform you of my sentiments, as I shall certainly 
defend yours, whichever way they may determine 
you to act. 

After I had finished my letter, I received your 

ed to avail himself of it, iirooi an apprehension, that he might . 
meet with some obstroction in the usual method of apply- 
ing for a ratification of his powers ; and, indeed, it may be 
collected from a letter to Attfeus, that he at last set for^ 
ward to his government without the sanctimi of the people. 
MoauU de Leg, Qrtev. pnsf. in antiq^ 1» Jd Att, iv. 16. 
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last concerning the farmers of the revenues.* Your 
decision appears to me, I mustown, perfectly equi* 
. table ; yet, at the same time, I cannot but wish you 
might be so happy as not to disgust a body of men, 
whose interest you have hitherto always favoured. 
However, you may be assured I shall support the 
decrees you have made upon this occasion ; though 
you well know the temper and disposition of these 
people, and what formidable enemies they proved 
to the excellent Quintus Scsevola.f I would re- 

* The society of farmers of the public revenues, aiqong 
the Romans, was a body of men in high repute, as being 
composed of the principal persons of the equestrian order r 
Flos equilum Romanorum (says Cicero) omamentum civitatisj 
firmammtum reip. Publicanorum ordine cantineiur^ — Fro 
PUmc^ Disputes frequeotiy arose between these and the 
tributary provinces; and it is to some difference of this kind# 
wherein Lentulus had given judgment against them, that Ci** 
cero seems to allude. 

f There were two very eminent persons of this name in 
Cicero's time. The first, the most celebrated lawyer and 
politician of his age, is distinguished by the title of Augur. 
The other, who was High Priest^ was slain at the entrance 
of the temple of Vesta, as he was endeavouring to make his 
escape from that general massacre of the senators which 
was perpetrated by the orders of the young Marius. To 
which of these TuUy alludes is uncertain. Manutius sup- 
poses to the former, but without assigning his reasons. It 
seems not unlikely, however, to be the latter, as there is a 
passage in Valerius Maximiis, by which we find that he 
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commend it to you, therefore, if posuble, to re- 
cover their good graces, or at least to soften them. 
The task, I confess, is difficult; but prudence, I 
think, requires you should use your best endeavouKs 
for thSkt purpose. Farewell. 

LFTTERXVnL 

[A. U. 699.3 
TO LUCIUS CULLEOLUS, PROCONSUL,* 

It was with the wannest expressions of grati- 
tude, that my friend Lucceiusf acquainted me, you 

exercised his Asiatic govemnient whb so much benoiir aid 
integrity, that the senate^ in their subsequent decrees for no- 
minating the Proconsuls to that province, always recom- 
mended him as an example worthy of their imitation. It 
appears, by a fragment of Diodonis Siculus, that he en- 
deaTOured, during his administration in Asia, to reform the 
great abuses which were committed by the farmers of the 
revenues in his pr<ivince, and imprisoned many of them for 
their cruel oppressions of the people. This drew upon him 
their indignation; but in what particular instance he was 
a sufferer by it, history does not mention. Liv, epiU 86. 
Val Max. viii. 15. 

* The person to whom this letter is addressed, and the 
province of which he was proconsul, are equally unknown. 

f An account of Lucceius has already been given in 
p. 80. note. 
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-had generously assured hU agents of your assist- 
ance ; as, indeed, I know not a man in the world 
who ha3 a heart more sensible of obligations. But 
if your promises only were thus acceptable to him, 
how much more will be think himself indebted to 
you, when yon shall have performed (as I am well 
persuaded you will most faithfully perform) these 
your obliging engagements ? 

Tke people of Biillis* have intimated a disposi- 
tion lo refer the demands in question between Luc- 
ceius and themselves, to Pompey's arbitration ; but 
as the concorrence of your influence and authority 
will be necessary, I very strongly entreat you to 
exert both for this purpose. 

It afibrds me great satisfaction to find, that your 
letter to Luccetus, together with your promises to 
bis agents, have convinced them that no man has 
more credit with you than myself; and I earnestly 
conjure yon to confirm them in these sentiments, 
by every real and substantial service in your power. 
ParewelL 



* Geographers are not agreed as to the situation of this 
city, some placing it in Illyria, others in Macedonia. 
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LETTER XIX. 
[A. U. 099.] 

TO THE SAllC. 

You coald never have disposed of yoar favours 
where they would be more gratefully remembered, 
than on my friend Lucceius. But the obligation is 
not confined to him only ; Pompey likewise takes 
a share in it : and whenever I see him, (as I often 
doj he never fails to express, in very strong terms, 
how much he thinks himself indebted to you. To 
which I will add, (what I know will give you great 
satisfaction,) that it affi>rded me also a very sensible 
pleasure. As you cannot now discootinue these 
obliging offices, without forfeiting your character 
of constancy, I doubt not of your perseveriug in 
the same friendly services for your own sake, which 
you at first engaged in for ours. I cannot forbear, 
nevertheless, most earnestly entreating you to pro- 
ceed in what you have thus generously begun, till 
you shall have perfectly completed the purposes 
for which we requested your assistance. You will 
by these means greatly oblige not only Lucceius, 
but Pompey; and never, I will venture to assure 
you, can you lay out your services to more advan- 
tage. I have nothing further to add, having given 
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you my fiill sentiments of public aflairs, in a letter 
which I wrote to you a few days ago, by one of 
your domestics. Farewell. 

LETTER XX. 

f A. U. 699*] 
TO CURIUS, PROCONSUL.* 

I HAVE long been intimately connected with 
Quintus Pompeius, by a variety of repeated good 
offices. As he has upon many former occasions 
supported his interests, his credit, and his authority, 
in your province, by my influence; so,' now the 
administration is in your hands, he ought undoubt- 
edly to find, by the efiects of this letter, that none 
of your predecessors have ever paid a greater re- 
gard to my recommendations. The strict union, 
indeed, that subsists between you and myself, gives 
jue a right to expect that you will look upon every 
friend of mine as your own. But I most earnestly 
entn^at you to receive Pompeius in so particular a 
manner into your protection and favour, as to con- 
vince him, that nothing could have proved more to 

* The person to whom this letter is addressed, and the 
time when it was written, are imknowo. 
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his advantage and his honour than my applicatioiui 
to you in his behalf. Farewell. 

LETTER XXL 

[A. U. 699.] 

TO BASILIUS. * 

I CONGRATULATE both you and myself on the pre- 
sent joyful occasion. All your afiairs here are much 
my concern, as your person is infinitely dear to me. 
Love me in return, and let me know what you are 
doing* and what is going forward in your part of 
the world. Farewell. 



* If Basiliiu be the troe name of the person to whom 
this letter is inscribed, (and indeed all the editions agiee in 
calling him so,) no account can be g:iven concerning him. 
But, if we may be allowed to suppose the genuine reading 
to be Bacilusy he was pnctor in the year 708 ; and Caesar 
not having given him a province, as was usual, at the ex- 
piration of his oflke, he was so mortified with the afton^ 
that he put an end to his life.»JDt09 zliH. p. SS7. 
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LETTER XXII. 
[A. U. 609.] 

TO aUIMTUS PHILIPPUSj PROCONSUL. * 

I CONGRATULATE your Safe retum ftom your pro« 
yince^ in the fulueas of your fame, and amidst the 
general tranquillity of the republic If I were in 
Rome, I should haye waited upon you, for this pur- 
pose, in person, and in order, likewise, to make my 
acknowledgments to you for your favours to my 
friends Egnatius and Oppius, 

I am extremely sorry to hear that you have ta- 
ken great offence against my friend and host, An- 
tipater. I cannot pretend to judge of the merits of 
the case ; but I know your character too well, not 
to be persuaded, that you are incapable of indul- 
ging an unreasonable resentment I conjure you, 
however, by our long friendship, to pardon, for my 
sake, his sons, who lie entirely at your mercy. J£ 
I imagined you could not grant this favour consist- 
ently with your honour, I should be far from ma- 
king the request ; as my regard for your reputa- 
tion is much superior to all considerations of friend- 
ship which I owe to this family. But, if I am not 

• Seep. 1S5. Bote. 
VOL. u P 
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mistaken^ (and, indeed, I very possibly may,) yoar 
clemency towards them will rather add to your 
character, than derogate from it. If it be not too 
much trouble, therefo^, I i^hould be glad you 
would let me know how far a compliance with my 
request is in your power; for that it is in your in- 
clination, I have not the least reason to doubt — 
Farewell. 

LETTER JOOIL 

[A. U. 699.] 
TO LUCIUS VALERIUS,* THE LAWYEHi. 

FoRt why should I not gratify your vanity with 
that honourable appellation? Since, as the times 

* Valerius is only, known by this letter and another, 
wherein Cicero recommends him to Appius as a person who 
lived in his family, and for whom he entertained a very sin- 
galsLT affection. By the air of this epistle, he Seems to have 
been one of th&t sort of lawyers, who may more properly 
be said to be of the profession than the science. Bot, as 
the vein of humour, whi^h runs throu|;h this letter, partly 
consists in playing upon words, it is not very easy, per- 
haps it is impossible, to be preserved in a translation ; and, 
as it alludes to circumstances which are now altogether un- 
known, it must necessarily lose much of its original spirit. 

f The abrupt beginning of this letter has induced some 
of the commentators to suspect that it is not entire. But 
T 
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go» my friend, confidence will readily pass upon 
the world for skill. 

I have executed the commission yoo sent me, 
and made your acknowledgments to Lentulus. But 
I wish you would render my offices of this - kind 
unnecessary, hy putting an end to your tedious ab- 
sence . Is it not more worthy of your mighty am- 
bition to be blended with your learned brethren at 
Home, than to stand the sole great wonder of wis- 
dom, amidst a parcel of paltry provincials } * But 

Manutius has very justly observed, that it evidently refers 
to the inscriptiob ; and he produces an instance of the same 
kind from one of the epistles to Atticus. — Fid, Ad Att, iii. 

* After this passage in the original, Cicero goes on in 
the following strain : Quanqutim qui istine ventunf, partim 
te superbum ease diamtj quod nihil respondeas; partim coU" 
tumeliotumy quod male respondeas. The translator, how- 
ever, has ventured to omit this witticism, upon the advice 
of Horace » 



QudT 



Desperat tentaia nitescere poste^ relmquit. 

It is a pan, indeed, which has already occurred in one of 
the preceding letters to Trebatius, where our author plays 
in the same manner upon the equivocal sense of the verb 
re8pondere4 — See p. 166. Voiture has managed an allusion 
. of this kind much more successfully. St vous pretmdez 
(says that agreeable writer to his friend the plenipot«BN> 
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I long to rally you ia person ; for which merry 
purpose^ I desire yoa would hasten hither as expe* 
ditiously as possible. 1 would, by np means, how- 
ever, advise you to take Apcdia in the way, lest 
some disastrous adventure, in those unlucky re- 
gions, should prevent our welcoming your safe ar- 
rival. And, in truth, to what purpose should you 
Visit this your native province ? * for, like Ulysses, 

tiary at Munster) que la digniti de pUnipoteniiare vous dis- 
penu de rapondre, Papinian aooit A sa charge toutes les af" 
fairtM de Vempire Romain, etje vous monstreraien cent lieux 
dtott de gros livres, Papiniaoos respondit, et respoodit Pa- 
pioiamis. Les plus sages et les plus prudens etoient cwx qui 
avoient accoustumi de ripondre, et de la responsa sapient am, 
et prndeDtum responsa. Les oracles m&mesy quand vous en 
smes uHy rispondoientf et il rCest pas qWiotx choses inani- 
mteSf qui ne se mettent quelquefois en devoir de repondre t 

Les eaux et les rockers et les hois lui r^pondent. 

Let. de Vpit. i. 165. 

* Manuthu imagines, that Cicero means to rally the ob- 
seority of his friend's birth. Perhaps it would be nearer 
the truth, to acknowledge, that it is impossible to know 
What he means ; yet, as this sense is as consistent with the 
original asiany other, it is adopted in the translation. But 
if this very learned commentator be right in his general no- 
tion of this passage, he is certainly deceived in his inter- 
pretation of tanquam UlifsseSy cognosces tuorum neminem^ 
with Which the letter concludes. For he takes the Terh 
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when he first returned to his Ithaca, yoa will be 
much too pnident, uodoubtedly, to lay claim to 
your noble kindred. FarewelL 

eognosco in its usual acceptation ; by which means he makes 
Cicero mistake so well known a story as that of the beha- 
viour of Ulysses upon his first return to Ithaca. However, 
he is persuaded, that this is a designed misrepresentation in 
his author ; and discoTers I know not what improvement 
of the humour by this very perversion of the fable. The 
labours of this penetrating commentator have cast such a 
light upon the writings of Cicero, that even his errors de- 
serve to be treated with respect, otherwise one might jot* 
ly laugh at a notion so exactly in the true spirit of a fimci- 
fol critic, who refines upon his own mistakes. It is a mis- 
take, nevertheless, in which all the succeeding commeota- 
tors concur with him, except Mr Ross, who has removed 
the whole difficulty of the passage, by explaining cognoaco 
in the sense of agnosco. This sense (in which, indeed, it is 
not unfrequently used) reconciles the allusion to the truth 
of the fact ; and where a word has several significations, it 
would be out of all rule of criticism to understand it in an 
application the least favourable to an author's meanii^. It 
is not always so easy, however, to justify Cicero with re- 
spect to Homer ; and he has, in one instance at least, been 
betrayed into an error in quoting that poet. The instance 
occurs in his Tusculan disputations, where he takes notice 
of that passage in the seventh Iliad, in which Ajax is de- 
scribeil as going forth to accept the challenge of Hector. — 
Videmusj says he, progndientem apud Homerum, Ajac&n 
multa cum Mlaritate cum depugnaturus esset cum Hectare; 
enjus, ui arma tumpsU^ ingresHo latitiam attuHt focitc, ter^ 
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rarem autem kost^ua : ut ipsum Htctorem^ quemadmodum est 
apud Homerumy toto pectore trementem, provocaase adpu^^ 
nam peeniteret. — Tusc. Disp. i?. 82. But Homer by no 
means represents Hector thus totally dismayed at the ap* 
proach of his adversary ; and indeed it would have been 
inconsistent with the general character of that hero to have 
described him under such circumstances of terror : 

Toy ^f xeu A^yMoi /xcy ryvi^iop Md'o^wm;* 

Ver. 214. 

But there is fk great dilference (as Dr Clarke observes, in 
his remarlu upon these lines) between dvfMi em rm^ta-mv 
varoffottf and xo^^ t^u fnfitfp id^wam », or r^fAoq eupo^ 
v«n}XvOi yvia. The Trojans, says Homer, trembled at the 
sight of Ajax ; and even Hector himself felt some emotion 
in his breast ; or, to express it in the same spirit of poetry, 
which distinguishes the original. 

Through every Argive heart new transport ran; 
AH Troy stood trembling at the mighty man. 
Even Hector paused $ and, with new doubt opprest, 
Felt his great heap! suspended in his breast. 

POPB. 

Perhaps this slip of attention in so great an author may not 
be improperly pointed out, as engaging the candour of the 
reader towards those errors of the same nature, which he 
will too probably meet with in the course of this attempt 
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LETTER L 

[A.U.700.] 
TO CAIUS CUKIO.* 

X HOUGH I am sorry you should suspect me of ne*> 
glecting you^ I will acknowledge^ that I am not so 
much concerned at your reproaches for my not 
writing, as I am pleased to find that you are desi- 

* Curio was a ^oung nobleman of great parts, spirit, and 
eloquence $ but addicted, beyond all modesty or measure, 
to the preyailing luxury and gallantries of a most dissolute 
age. After having dissipated his fortune by extravagant 
induJgencieff, for which no estate could suffice, lie fell an 
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rous of hearing from me. Conscious, indeed, of 
not meriting your friendly accusation, the instance 
It afforded me that my letters were acceptable to 
you, was a very agreeable proof of the continuance 

easy prey to cormption. Accordingly, Caesar paid his 
debts, amoanting to almost 600,0001. and by that means 
gained him over from the cansfe of liberty, to become one 
of the wannest and most active of hb partizans. It is ge- 
nerally imagined, that Virgil glances at him in those weli- 
known lines, vemdidit kic mtro p&triam, &c. though, indeed, 
they are applicable to so many others of his contempora* 
rics, that there seems no great reason to imagine the poet 
had Curio particularly in his view. Locan mentions him as 
one whose talents would probably have been of the highest 
honour and benefit to his country, if he had lived in times 
of less contagions depravation : 

ffmid alium tania eivem tulit indplt Ronutj 
jiut cui pbu lege* d^kereni^ recta 9equenti. 
Perdita tunc urki nocuenmt Mcacia, poetfuam 
AmkUiu ei buntSj et 9pum meiuatdafacuUaSf 
Trmuveno nuiUem dmbiam torrente Menatp 

A soul more formed to aid his country's cause, 
Avenge her insults, and support her laws, 
Rome never knew ; but ah ! in evil hour. 
Fate bade thee livte whto virtue was no more ! 
When lawless lust of power, and avarice dfead. 
And baneful luxury, the land oVrsprcad. 
Thy wavering mind the torrent ill-withstood, 
]Bome, scarce rcsistiqg, down the impetvoos flood* 
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of that affection which I have already so frequent- 
ly -experienced. Believe <ne, I have never omitted 
writing, whenever any person offered whom I ima- 
gined likely to convey my letters into yoar iiands; 
and which of your acquaintance, I will venture to 
ask, is a more punctual correspondent than my- 
self ? In return, however, I have scarce received 
more than one or two letters from you since you 
ief^ Rome; and those two extremely concise. 
Thus, you see, I can justly retort your charge; 
you must not, therefore, pass too severe a sentence 
on jrour part, if you hope to receive a favourable 
one on mine. But I will dwell no longer on this 
article, than to assure you, that, since you are dis- 
posed to accept these memorials of my friehdship, 
I doubt not rf acquittmg myself to your full satis^ 
(action. 

He distingaished himself with great bravery in rapport of 
Caesars cause in Africa, where Varus commanded on the 
part of the republic. But, after some successful engage- 
ments, he lost his life before the battle of Pharsalia, in an 
action against the troops of Jnba, near Utica. At the time 
when this letter, ami the rest that are addressed to him in 
the present Book, were written, he resided in Asia, where, 
as Manutins coiyectures, he was employed in quality of 
qnestor to Cains Clodiu8.--re/. FnJt. ii. 48. PhA, in vit, 
Ctes. raMTcr.iz.e. ^ii.vi.e80. J>fc.iv.814. Liv.efiL 
110. 
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Thoagh I regret extremely the bwg thas long* 
deprived of your very agreeable company, yet I 
cannot but rejoice at an absence which has con- 
tributed 90 much to yoiir honour; as fortune, ip- 
deed> has, in all that concerns you, answered my 
warmest wishes. I have oqly to offer you one short 
piece of advice, and I ofier it in compliance with 
^he sincere dictates of that singular afifection I bear 
you. Let me earnestly, then, entreat you, to come 
wpU prepared, at your return, to act up to those 
great ideas which the world has, with so much rea^ 
^n, conceived of your spirit and talents. And as 
nothing can ever wear out the deep impressions 
your good offices have stamped upon my mind,t 
so, I hope, you will not forget, on your side, that 
you could not have attained those honours or ad- 
Tantages that attend you, if you had not, in the 
earlier part of your life, complied with my faithful 
and a^ctionate admonitions. % Have I not reason. 



* '< Curio had been, most probably, absent from Rome 
^ about two years $ for Caius Clodios, to whom he is sup- 
'* posed to have been quiestor, obtained the government of 
'< Asia, An. Urb. 698."->P^. Afmai. Mr Rm, 

f Curio assisted him in his contest with Clodius. 

f Curio, when he was a very young man, had entered 
into a commerce of the most criminal apd detestable kind 
with Antony. His father, in order to break off this infa* 
motts intercourse! was obliged to call in Cicero to his aso 
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then, to expect, in return, that as the weight of old 
age now begins to bend me down,"*^ you will suffer, 
me to repose my declining years upon your youth 
and friendship. Farewell. 

LETTER H 

[A. U. 700.] 
TO TREBATIUS. 

If you were not already in the number of our 
absentees, undoubtedly you would be tempted to 
leave us at this juncture ; for what business can a 
lawyer expect in Rome during this long and gene- 
ral suspension of alj juridical proceedings ! f Ac- 

sistance ; who, by his pradent and friendly advice, weaned 
the son from a passion not less expensive, it seems, than it 
was execrable ; and, by this means, (as Cicero reproaches 
Antony in one of his Philippics,) he saved an iilostrious fa- 
mily from utter ruin. — Phtt. in vit. Anion. Cie. Plut* iL 
18. 

* Cicero was at this time in the 54th year of his age. 
Manui. 

+ The feuds in the republic were raised to so great a 
height towards the. latter end of the preceding year, and 
the beginning of the present, that the office of the late con- 
suls had expired several months before new ones could be 
elected. In exigencies of this kind, the constitution had 
provided a magistrate, called an JffterreVy to whom the 
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cordingly, I advise my friends^ who have any ac- 
tions commenced against them, to petition each 
successive interrex* for a double enlargement of 
the usual time for putting in their pleas; and is 
not this a proof how wonderfully I have profited 
by your sage instructions in the law ? f But tell 
me, my friend, since your letters, I observe, have 
lately run in a more enlivened strain than usual. 



consular power was proyisionally delegated. But public 
business, however, was at a stand, and the courts of judi- 
cature, in particular, were shut up during this interregnum $ 
a circumstance from which Cicero takes occasion to enter 
into his usual vein of pleasantry with Trebatius, and to ral- 
ly him in perpetual allusions to his profession. — Dto, xl. 

* This office of Interrex continued only five days ; at the 
expiration of which, if consuls were not chosen, a new Jh" 
terrex was appointed for the same short period. And in 
this manner the succession of these occasional magistrates 
was carried on, till the elections were determined. 

f The minute forms of law-proceedings among the Ro- 
mans, are not sufficiently known to distinguish precisely the 
exact point on which Cicero's humour in this passage turns $ 
and, accordingly, the explanations which the commenta- 
tors have offered, are by no means satisfactory. It would 
be foreign to the purpose of these remarks, to lay before 
the reader their several conjectures ; it will be sufficient, iq 
general, to obsenre, that there was some notorious impro- 
priety in the advice which Cicero here repr^^nts himself 
as have given to his friends, and ip which the whole forct 
of his pleasantry consists. 
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what is it that has ekvated you into so gay a hu- 
mour ? This air of pleasantry I like well ; it looks 
as if the world went successfully with you, aud I 
am all impatience to know what it is that has thus 
raised your spirits. You inform me, indeed, that 
Caesar does you the honour to advise with you. 
For my own part, however, I had rather hear that 
he consulted your interest than your judgment But 
seriously, if the former is really the case, or there 
is any prohahility of its proving so, let me entreat 
you to continue in your present situation, and pa^ 
tiently submit to the inconveniences of a military 
life ; as, on my part, I shall support myself under 
your absence with the hopes of its turning to your 
advantage. But, if all expectations of this kind are 
at an end, let us see you as soon as possible ; and, 
perhaps, some method may be found here, of im- 
proving your fortunes. If noty we shall at least 
have the satisfaction of enjoying each other's com- 
pany ; and one hour's conversation together is of 
more value to us, my friend, than the whole city of 
Samarobriva.* Besides, if you return soon, the dis- 
appointment you have suffered may pass unre- 
marked ; whereas a longer pursuit, to no purpose, 
would be so ridiculous a circumstance, that t am 



* A city in Belgic Gaul, and probably the place where» 
Ml Trebatini had hii present quarters. 
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terribly afraid it would scarce escape the drollery- 
of those very arch fellows, Laberius'^ and my com- 
panion Valerias.t And what a burlesque charac- 

* Laberius was a Roman knight, who distinguished him- 
self by his comic humour, and he had written several farces 
whi6h were acted with great applause. He was prevailed 
upon by Ciesar to take a part himself in one of his own 
peiformances, and the prologue which he spoke upon that 
eccksion is still extant. The whole composition is extreme- 
ly spirited, and affords a very advantageous specimen of his 
genius ; but there is something so peculiarly just and beau- 
tiful in the thought of the concluding lines, that the readei*, 
perhaps, will not regret the being carried out of his way in 
order to observe it. Laberius was sixty years of age when, 
in complaisance to Caesar,, he thus made his first entrance 
upon the stage ; and, in allusion to a circumstance so little 
favourable to his appearing with success,, he tells the au- 
dience, 

Ut kedera serpens vires arhdreas necolf ; 
Ita me vetustas ampUxu aimorum enecai f 
Sepulchri similiSy nihil nisi nomen retineo ! 

While round the oak the fraudful ivy twines. 
Robbed of its strength, the sapless tree declines ; 
Thus envious age, advanced with stealing pace. 
Clasps my chiH'd limbs, and kills with cold embrace. 
Like empty monoments to heroes' fame. 
Of all I was retaining but the name ! 

Macrob. Saturn, ii. 7. 

f This Valerius is 9iq>po8cd, by some of the comrnenta* 
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ter would a British lawyer furnish out for the Ro- 
man stage ! You may smile^ perhaps^ at this no- 
tion ; but though I mention it in my usual style of 
pleasantry, let me tell you it is no jesting matter. 
In good earnest, if there is any prospect that my 
recommendations will avail in obtaining the ho- 
nours you deserve, I cannot but exhort you> in all 
^he sincerity of the warmest friendship, to make 
yourself easy under this absence, as a means of in* 
creasing both your foilunes and your fame ; if not, 
I would strongly advise your return. I have no 
doubt, however, that your own merit, in conjunc- 
tion with my most zealous services, will procure 
you every advantage you can reasonably desire.-*<h 
Farewell. 

tors, to be Quintos Valerius Catullus, a celebrated po^t^ 
who, as appears by his works, which are still extant, was 
patronized by Cicerb. But the opinion of Manutius is much 
more probable, that the person here meant is the same to 
whom the 13th Letter of the first Book in this collection 
is addressed^ and who is likewise mentioned in the follow- 
^fns epistle. 
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LETTER m. 

[A.U.700.3 
TO APPIUS PULCHER. * 

If the genius of Rome were himsrif to give yon 
mn acoQODt of the commoDwealth^ you could not be 
more fully apprised of public afiairs, than by the 
information you will recetve from Phanias; a per- 
son, let me tell you, not only of consummate poli- 
tics, but of infinite curiosity. I refer you, there* 
lore, to him, as to the shortest and safest means of 
being acquainted with our situation. I might trust 
him, likewise, with assuring you, at the aame time, 
of the friendly disposition of my heart towards 

* Appitfi Clodios Pnteher Iwd been consiil tlie preceding 
year, and was at this time govefiMr of Gilicia. The parti- 
cvlar traits of his character wUI be occasionally marked 
pot in the observations on the several letters addressed t« 
him in this and the subsequent Books. In the mean time, 
it may be sufficient to observe, that Cicero very zealous- 
ly cultivated his friendship, not from any real opinion of 
his merit, but as one whose powerful alliances rendered 
him too considerable to be despised as an enemy ; for one 
of Appius's daughters was married to Pompey*s son, and 
the other to Bnitus.-^See Life of Ctc. iL 204. Svaed. £p. 
JPmn. ii« 13. 
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you ; bat that is an office which I must claim the 
privilege of executing with my own hand. Be per- 
8uaded> theD> that I think of you with the highest 
affection ; as, indeed, you have a iull right to these 
sentiments, not only from the many generous and 
amiable qualities of your mind> but from that grate- 
ful sensibility, with whichi as I am informed, both 
by your own letters and the general account of 
others, you receive my best services. I shall en* 
deavour, therefore, by my future good offices, to 
compensate for that long intermission which, un* 
happily, suspended our former intercourse.* And, 
since you seem willing to renew our amicable 
commerce, I doubt not of engaging in it with the 
general approbation of the world.t 

« Appins was brothel' to Cicero's declared enemy, the 
tarbttieot Clodiiis, which occasioned that interruption of 
their friendship to which he here allodes. It appears by a 
passage in the oration for MilO, that Clodius, in the ab- 
sence of his brother, had forcibly taken possession of an 
estate belonging to Appins ; and the indignation which this 
piece of injustice most necessarily raise in the latter, ren- 
dered him, it is probable, so much*the more disposed to a 
re-nnlon with CicerOi — Orat, pro. Mil, 21* 

+ The whole passage, in the original, stands thus: ^Mdqut 
^ MM, qwmiam tu ita vis, puto non invita Minerva fadurum: 
** quam quidem ego, si forte de tuis snmpsero, non solum 
** Pallada, sed etiam Appiada nominabo." The former 
part of this sentence is translated agreeably to the inter- 
VOL. I. d 
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Your freedman Cilix was very little known to 
me before he delivered your obliging letter into 
my hands; the friendly purport of which he con- 
firmed with great politeness. The accoant indeed 
he gave me of yoar sentiments, as well as of the 
freqaent and favourable mention you are pleased 
to make of my name, were circumstances which I 
heard witli much pleasure. In short, during our 
two days conversation together, he entirely won 
my heart; not to the exclusion, however, of my 
old friend Phanias, whose return I impatiently ex- 
pect I imagine you will speedily order him back 
to Rome ; and I hope you will not dismiss him, 
without sending me, at the same time, your full 
and unreserved coibmands. 

I very strongly recommend to your patronage 
Valerius the lawyer;* even though you should 
discover that he has but a slender claim to that ap- 
pellation. I mention this, as being more cautious 
in obviating the flaws in his tkle, than he usually 
is in guarding against those of his clients. But, 
seriously, I have a great affection for the man ; as 

pretatioD of the learned GroDOvim ; bat the latter is whol- 
ly omitted. For, Dotwithstanding all the pains of the com- 
mentators to explain its difficulties, it is utterly unintelli- 
gible ; at least, I do not scruple to confess, it is so to me. 
♦ See p. 8«6, 
1 
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kideed he is my particular friend and oompanion. 
I must do him the justice to 8ay> that he is ex- 
tremely sensible of the favours you have already 
conferred upon him. Nevertheless, he is desirous 
of my recommendation^ as he is persuaded it will 
have much weight with you. I entreat you to con- 
vince him that he is not mistaken. Farewell 

LETTER IV. 
[A. U. 700.] 

TO CAIUS MEMMIC8.* 

Your tenant, Caius Evander, is a person with 
whom I am very intimate ; as his patron Marcus 
JEmilius is in the number of my most particular 
friends. I entreat your permission, therefore, that 
he may continue some time longer in your house, 
if it be not inconvenient to you ; for, as he has a 
great deal of work upon his hands, he cannot re- 
move so soon as the first of July, without being 
' extremely hurried. I should be ashamed to use 
many words in soliciting a favour of this nature at 
your hands ; and I am persuaded, that, if it is not 
very much to your prejudice, you will be as well 
inclined to grant me this request as I should be to 

* See an account of him in the 87th Letter of this Book. 
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comply with any of yonra. I will only add, theie- 
fore^ that your indulgence will greatly oblige me. 
FarewelL 



LETTER V. 
[A. u. 700.] 

TO TREBATIUS. 

I WAS wondering at the long intermission of yonr 
letters, when my friend Pansa accounted for your 
indolence, by assuring me, that you were turned an 
£{)icurean. Glorious effect indeed of camp-conTcr- 
sation ! But if a metatnorphosis so eztraordihaiy 
has been wrought in you amidst the martial air of 
Samarobriya, what would have been the conse- 
quence had I sent you to the softer regions of Ta- 
i«ntum?* I have been in some pain for your 
principles, I confess, eyer since your intimacy with 
my friend Seius. But how will you reconcile your 
tenets to your profession, and act for the interest 
of your client, now that you ha^e adopted the max- 

« Tarentmii was a city m Italy distiagvUhed for the soft- 
nefis and luxury of its inhabitants. GeoiprapherB inform us, 
that the greatest part of their year was consumed in the ce- 
lebration of stated fertiYals. — Fid, Bunon, comment, in Clu- 
tserii Gi»grapK, 
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im of doiDg nothing but for yonr own i Wkh whal 
grace can you insert the usual clause in your deeds 
of agreement; The parties to theae praenii as be^ 
comes good men and true f ifc. For neither truth nor 
trust can there be in those who professedly govern 
themselves upon motives of absolute selfishness } I 
am in some pain^ likewise, how you will settle the 
law concernhig the partition of " rights in com* 
men;" as there can be nothing in common be- 
tween those who make their own private gratifica- 
tion the sole criterion of right and wrong. Or can 
you think it proper to administer an oath, while 
you maintain that Jupiter is incapable of all re- 
sentment? In a word, what will become of the 
good people of Ulubrae,* who have placed them- 
selves under your protection ; if you hold the max- 
im of your sect, '* that a wise man ought not to 
^' engage himself in public al&irs }" In good ear-r 
nest, I shall be extremely sorry, if it is true that 



• " Cicero jocosely speaks of this people as if they be- 
' longed to the most considerable town in Italy } whereas 
' it was so mean and contemptible a place, that Horace^ 
' in order to shew the power of contentment, says, that a 
' person, possessed of that excellent temper of mind, may 
' be happy even at Ulubrie : 

" Est Ulubris, animus ei t€ non deficit tffuiM." 

Mr Ross. 
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you have really deserted us. But if your conyer- 
sion is nothing more than a convenient compli- 
ment to the opinions of Pansa> I will forgive your 
dissimulation, provided you let me know soon how 
your affiiirs go on, and in what manner I can be of 
any service in them. Farewell. 

LETTER VI. 

[A. U. 700.] 

TO CAIUS CURIO. 

Our friendship, I trust, needs not any other evi- 
dence to confirm its sincerity, than what arises 
from the testimony of our own hearts. I cannot, 
however, but consider the death of your illustrious 
fi&ther, as depriving me of a most venerable wit- 
ness to that singular afiection I bear you.* I re^ 
gret that he had not tlie satisfaction of taking a 
last farewell of you before he closed his eyes ; it 
was the only circumstance wanting to render him 
as much superior to the rest of the world in his 
domestic happiness, as in his public &me,t 



• Bee p. 834, note. 

f He was consul in the year of Rome 676, when he act- 
ed with great spirit in opposition to the attempts of Sici- 
liilis, for restoring th^ tribonitial power, which had been 
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I sincerely wish you the happy enjoyment of 
your estate ; and be assured, you witl find in me a 
friend, who loves and values you with the same ten- 
derness as your father himself conceived for you. 
Farewell. 

LETTER Vn. 

[A. U. 700,3 
TO TREBATIUS. 

Cam you seriously suppose me so unreasonable as 
to be angry, because I thought you discovered too 
inconstant a disposition in your impatience to leave 
Gaul ? And can you possibly believe it was for that 
reason I have thus long omitted writing ? The truth 
is^ I was only concerned at the uneasiness which 
seemed to have overcast your mind ; and I fore- 
bore to write upon no other account, but as being 
entirely ignorant where to direct my letters. I sup- 
pose, however, that this is a plea which your lofti- 

much abridged by Sylla. Id the following year he went 
governor into Macedonia, and, by his military conduct in 
that province, obtained the honour of a triumph. He dis- 
tinguished himself among the friends of Cicero when he 
was attacked by Clodius. Freinshem, suppUm* in Liv. xci. 
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ness will scarce coDdescend to admit. But tell 
me then^ is k the weight of your parse^ or the ho- 
nour of being the coausellor of Caesar, that most 
disposes yon to be thus insufferably arrogant ? Let 
me perish, if I do not believe, that thy vanity is so 
immoderate, as to choose rather to share in his 
councils than his cofiers. Put, should he admit 
you into a participation of both, you will undoubt- 
edly swell into such intolerable airs, that no mor- 
tal will be able to endure you; or none, at least, 
except myself, who am philosopher enough, you 
know, to endure any thing. But I was going to 
tell you, that, as I regretted the uneasiness you for- 
merly expressed^ so I rgoice to hear that you are 
better reconciled to your situation. My only fear 
is, that your wonderful skill in the law will little 
avail you in your present quarters; for I am told, 
that the people you have to deal with. 

Rest the strength of their cause on the force of theii* 

might. 
And the sword is supreme arbitrator of right. * 

As I know you do not choose to be concerned in 
forcible entries, and are much too peaceably dispo- 
sed to be fond of making assaults, let me leave a 
piece of advice with my lawyer, and by all means 

* Ennius. 
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fecommend it to you to avoid the Treviri ;* for I 
hear they are most formidable fellows. I wish 
ftom my heart they were as harmless as their 
name-sakes round the edges of oar coin, f Bat I 
must reserve the rest of my jokes to another op- 
portunity; in the mean time, let me, desire you 
would send me a full account of whatever is going 
forward in your province. Farewell. 
March the 4th. 

LETTER Vin. 
[A. u. 7oa] 

TOCOilNlFICIUS.^ 

Your letter was extremely agreeable to me in 
all respects, except that I was sorry to find by it 
you had slighted my lodge at Sinnuessa. I shall 



* The Treviri were a most warlike people, bordering on 
Germany. They were defeated about this time by Labi* 
enus, one of Ciesar'^s lieutenants in Gaul. — C^sar. Bel. QaU 
viii. 

-f The public coin was under the inspection of three of* 
ficeis, called Treoiri monUales ; and several pieces of money 
are still extant in the cabinets of the curious, inscribed with 
the names of these magistrates.'— FtU Petri Bembi Epiah 
upud Manut, 

X See an account of him, in Let. 94. of Book xi. 
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not excuse the affiont you have thus passed apoa 
my little hovel, unless you giye me double satis- 
faction, by making use both of my Cumaa and 
Pompeian villas. Let me entreat you then to dor 
so, and to preserve me likewise in your affection. 
I hope you will provoke me to enter into a literary 
cont^ with you, by some of your writings ; as I 
find it much easier to answer a challenge of this 
kind, than to send one. However, if you should 
persevere in your usual indolence, I shall venture 
to lead the way myself, in order to shew you, that 
your idleness has not infected me. 

I steal a moment to writ^ this whilst I am in the 
senate ; but you shall have a longer letter from me 
when I shall be less engaged. Farewell. 

LETTER IX. 

[A. U. 700.] 

TO TREBATIUS. 

I AM giving you an instance, that those who love 
are not easily to be pleased, when I assure you, that 
though I was very much concerned when you told 
me that you continued in Gaul with reluctance, 
yet I am no less mortified now your letter informs 
me, that you like your situation extremely well. 
To say the truth, as I regretted you should not ap- 
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prove a scheme, which you pursued upon nty re- 
commendation, so I can ill bear that any place 
should be agreeable to you where I am not. Ne-^ 
Tertheless, I had much rather endure the uneasi- 
ness of your absence, than suffer you to forego the 
advantages with which, I hope, it will be attend- 
ed. It is impossible, therefore, to express how 
much I rejoice in your having made a friendship 
with a man of so improved an understanding, and 
so amiable a disposition, as Matius ; whose esteem, 
I hope, you will endeavour to cultivate by every 
means in your power. For, believe me, you can- 
not bx'mg home a more valuable acquisition. Fare- 
well 

LETTER X. 

[A. U. TOO.] 
TO CAIUS CURIO. 

You must not impute it to any neglect in Kupa, 
that he has not executed your commission ; as he 
omitted it merely in compliance with the opinion 
of myself and the rest of your friends. We thought 
it most prudent, that no steps should be taken du- 
ring your absence, which might preclude you from 
a change of measures after your return ; and there- 
fore, that it would be best he should not signify 
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yoilr intentions of entertaining the people with 
public games.* I may, perhaps, in some future 
letter, give you my reasons at large against your 
executing that design ; or rather, that you may not 
come prepared to answer my objections^ I believe 
it will be the wisest way to reserve them tiH we 
meet. If I should not bring you over to my sen- 
timents, I shall have the satisfaction, at least, of 
discharging the part of a friend; and should it 
happen, (which I hope, however, it will not,) that 
you should hereafter have occasion to repent oC 
your scheme, you may then remember that I en- 
deavoured to dissuade you from it But this much 
I will now say, that those advantages, which for- 
tune, in conjunction with your own industry and 
natural endowments, have put into your possession, 
supply a far surer method of opening your way to 
the highest dignities, than any ostentatious display 

• Carlo's pretence for exhibitiag these games, was, to 
pay an honour to the memory of bis father, lately de- 
ceased ; bat his principal motive was to ingratiate himself 
with (he people, who were passionately attached to enter- 
tainments of this kind. As Cicero well knew the profusion 
of Cnrio*s temper, and that the scheme he was meditating 
could not be executed without great expence, he acted a 
very judicious and honest part, in labouring to turn him 
aside from a project that would contribute to embarrass 
his finances, and most probably, therefore, impair the foua- 
datioD of his integrity. 
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of the most splendid spectacles. The troth of it is^ 
exhibitions of this kind, as they are instances of 
wealth only, not of merit, are by no means consi- 
dered as reflecting any honour on the authors of 
them; not to mention^that the public is quite sa- 
tiated with their frequent returns. But I am fallen 
unawares into what I designed to have avoided, 
and pointing out my particular reasons against 
your scheme. I will wave all farther discussions, 
therefore^ oi this matter, till we meet; and, in the 
mean time, inform you, that the world entertains 
the highest opinion of your virtues. Whatever ad- 
vantages may foe hoped from the most exalted pa- 
triotism, united with the greatest abilities^ the pub- 
lic, believe me, expects from you. And should you 
come prepared (as I am sure you oughts and I trust 
you will,] to act up to these its glorious expecta- 
tions, then indeed you will exhibit to your friends, 
and to the commonwealth in general, a spectacle 
of the noblest and most afiecting kind.* In the 



* Curie was do4 of a disposition to listen to this pradent 
coonsel of his friend ; but, in opposition to all the grave 
advice of Cicero, lie perseyered in his resolution, and exe- 
cuted it with great magnificence. The consequence was, ' 
just what Cicero foresaw and dreaded $ he contracted debts 
which he was incapable of discharging, and then sold him<« 
self to Caesar, in order to satisfy the clamours of his credt* 
ton. See p. 231. note. 
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meanwhile^ be assured^ no man has a greater share 
of my a£^tion and esteem than yourself. Fare- 
welL 

LETTER XI. 

[A. U. 100.1 
to TREBATltS. 

Two or three of your letters, which lately came 
to my hands at the same time, though of different 
dates, have afifi>rded me great pleasure; as they 
were proo£s that you have reconciled yourself, with 
much spirit and resolution, to the inconveniences 
of a military life. I had some little suspicion, I 
confess, of the contrary ; not that I questioned your 
courage, but as imputing your uneasiness to the re- 
gret of our separation. Let me entreat you, then, 
to persevere in your present temper of mind ; and, 
believe me, you will derive many and considerable 
advantages from the service in which you are en- 
gaged. In the mean while, I shall not fail to re- 
new my solicitations to Caesar in your favour, upon 
all proper occasions ; and have herewith sent you a 
Greek letter .to deliver to him for that purpose; for, 
in truth, you cannot be more anxious than I am, 
that this expedition may prove to your benefit. In 
return, I desire you would send me a full relation 
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of the Gallic war ; for you most know, I always 
depend most upon the accounts of those who are 
least engaged in the action. 

As I do not imagine you are altogether so consi- 
derable a person as to retain a secretary in your 
service, I could not bat wonder you should trouble 
yourself with the precaution of sending me several 
copies of the same letter. Your parsimony, how- 
ever, deserves to be applauded ; as one of them, I 
observed, was written upon a tablet that had been 
used before, I cannot conceive what unhappy 
composition could be so very miserable as to de- 
serve to give place upon this occasion, unless it 
were one of your own conveyances. I flatter my- 
self, at least, it was not any sprightly epistle of mine 
that you thus disgraced, in order to scribble over 
it a dull one of your own ; or was it your intention 
to intimate aflairs go so ill with you, that you could 
not afford any better materials ? If that should be 
your case, you must even thank yourself for not 
leaving your modesty behind you. 

I shall recommend you in very strong terms to 
Balbus, when he returns into Gaul. But you must 
not be surprised if you should not hear from me 
again so soon as usual; as I shall be absent from 
Rome during all this month. I write this from 
Pomptinus, at the villa of Metrilius Philemoi^ 
where I am placed within hearing of those croak- 
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ing dients whom you recommended to my protect 
tion; for a prodigious number, it seems^ of your* 
Ulubrean frogs are assembled^ in order to compli* 
ment my arrival among them* Farewell. 
AprUtheSth. 

P. SI I have destroyed the letter I received from 
you by the hands of Lucius Aruntius^ though it was 
much too innocent to deserve so severe a treats 
ment; for it contained nothing that might not have 
been proclaimed before a general assembly of the 
people. However^ it was your express desire I 
should destroy it ; and I have complied according^ 
ly. I will only add, that I w<mder much at not 
having heard from you since, especially as so many 
extraordinary events have lately happened in your 
province. 



* Cicero ludicrously gitres the inhabitants of Utnbrae this 
appellation, in allusion to the low and marshy situation of 
their towna See p. 245. note* 
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LETTER XIL 

[A. U. 700.] 
TO CAIUS CURIO. 

Numberless are the subjects which may enter 
into a correspondence of the epistolary kind ; but 
the most usual, and which indeed gave the first rise 
to this amicable commerce, is, to inform an absent 
friend of those private affairs, which it may be ne- 
cessary, either for his interest or our own, that he 
should know. You must not, however, expect any 
thing of the latter sort from me ; as your family 
correspondents, I am sensible, communicate to you 
what relates to your own concerns; and nothing 
new has happened* in mine. There are two other 
species of letters, with which I am particularly 
pleased ; those, I mean, that are written in the free- 
dom and pleasantry of common conversation ; and 
those which turn upon grave and moral topics. 
But in which of these it would be least improper 
for me to address you at this juncture, is a ques- 
tion not easily determined. Ill, indeed, would it 
become me to entertain you with letters of humour, 
at a season when every man of common sensibility 
has bidden adieu to mirth.* And what can Cicero 

• Affairs at Rome were, at this time, in the utmost con- 

VOL. 1. R 
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write that shall deserve the serious thoughts of Co- 
fio, unless it be on public afiairs ? My situation, 
however^ is such^ that I dare not trust my real sen- 
timents of those points in a letter : * and none other 
will I ever send you.t Thus precluded as I am 
from every other topic, I must content myself with 
repeating what I have often urged ; and earnestly 
exhort you to the pursuit of true and solid glory. 
Believe me, it will require the utmost efibrts of 
your care and resolution, to act up to those hi^ 
and uncommon expectations which the world has 

fiision, occasioned (as has already been observed in the notes 
above) by the Ikctions iDtermption that was gtwen to the 
usoal election of the magistrates. See p. SS5. note. This 
state of tumult, or indeed, to speak more properly, of al« 
most absolute anarchy, was, however, somewhat composed 
towards the latter end of the present year, by the election 
of Domitius CalYinos and Valerius Messala to the consular 
office. DiOy xl. p. 141. 

* The disturbances mentioned in the preceding note, were 
artfully fomented by Csesar and Pompey, in order to turn 
them to the advantage of their ambitious purposes. But 
this was too delicate a circumstance for Cicero to explain 
himself upon ; especially as he was now cultivating a fHend- 
ship with both. 

+ The text in the original is evidoitly defective : cf^iw 
in hoc genera hoc nua coufa est, ut neque ea ftue non smHo 
velim scripere. The sense Is supplied in the translation, in 
a way that seemed to coincide best with this mutilated sen- 
tence. 

3 
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conceiyed of your merit There is^ indeed^ but 
one possible method that can enable you to sifr- 
mount this arduous task. The method I mean is, 
by diligently cultiyating those qualities which are 
the foundation of a just applause ; of that applause, 
my fnend, which I know is the constant object of 
your wamest ambition. I m%kt add much more 
to this purpose; but I am sen8tt)le you stand not 
in need of any incitements* And indeed I have 
thrown out these genend Mnte, hr less with a view 
of inflaming your heart, than oi testifying the ar- 
dency with which I give you mine. FarewdL 

LETTER Xm. 

[A. U. 700.J 
TO MEMMIUS. 

I CLAIM the promise you garye me when we met 
last, and desire you to treat my very intimate and 
asealous friend Aulus Fuwus in the manner you as- 
sufed me you would. He is a man of letters as 
well as great politeness ; and, indeed> in every View 
of his character, he is highly deserving your fnend- 
ship. The civilities you shall shew him wili be ex-. 
tremely agreeable to me ; as they will, at the same 
time, for ever attach to your interest a person of a 
most obliging and frien^y disposition. Farewell. 
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LETTER XIV. 

[A. U. TOO.] 
TO CAIUS CURIO. 

Public aflairs are so circumstanced, that I dare 
not communicate iny sentiments of them in a let* 
ten This, however, I will venture in general to 
say, that I have reason to congratulate yoa on your 
removal from the scene in which we are engaged. 
But I must add, that in whatever part of the world 
you might be placed, you would still (as I told you 
in my last *) be embarked in the same common 
bottom with your friends here. I have another 
reason likewise for rejoicing in your absence, as it 
has placed your merit in full view of so consider- 
able a number of the most illustrious citizens, and 
allies of Rome ; and indeed the reputation you have 
acquired is universally, . and without the least ex- 
ception, confirmed to us on all hands. But there 
is. one circumstance attending you, upon which I 
know not whether I ought- to send you my congra- 
tulations, or not ; I mean with respect to those high 
and singular advantages which the commonwealth 
promises itself from your return amongst us. Not 

* The letter to which Cicero refers is not extant. 

5 
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that I suspect your proving unequal to the opinion 
which the world entertains of your virtues ; but as 
fearing that whatever is most worthy of your care 
will be irrecoverably lost ere your arrival to pre- 
vent it ; such, alas, is the weak and well-nigh ex- 
piring condition of our unhappy republic ! But pru- 
dence, perhaps, will scarce justify me in trusting 
even this to a letter ; for the rest, therefore, I must 
refer you to others. In the mean while, whatever 
your fears or your hopes of public affairs may be, 
think, my friend, incessantly think on those virtues 
which that generous patriot must possess, who, in 
these evil times, and amidst such a general depra- 
vation of manners, gloriously purposes to vindicate 
the ancient dignity and liberties of his oppressed 
country. Farewell. 

LETTER XV. 

[A. U. 700.] 
TO TREBATIUS. 

If it were not for the .compliments you sent m« 
by Chrysippus, the freedman of Cyrus the archi- 
tect, I should have imagined 1 no longer possessed 
a place in your thoughts. But surely you are be- 
come a most intolerable' fine gentleman, that you 
could not bear the fatigue of writing to me ; when 
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you had the oppwUmrty of doiug so by a mai^ 
whom, you know, I look upon as one almost of my 
own family* Perhapcf, howoFor, you may havte 
ioirgotten the use of your pen, and so mud) the 
better, let me tell you, for your clients ; as they 
will lose no more causes by its blunders. But if it 
is myself only that has escaped your remembrance, 
I must endeavour to refresh it by a yiait, before I 
am w<Hm out of your mind beyond all power of re- 
collection. Af^ all, is it not the apprehensions 
of the next summer's campaign, that has rendered 
your hand too unsteady to perform its office? If 
so, you must eyen play over again the saine gal- 
lant stratagem you practised last year in relation 
to your British e^qpedition, and frame some heroic 
excuse for your absence. However, I was extreme- 
ly glad to hear, by Chrysippus, that you are much 
in Caesar's good graces. But it would be more like 
a man of e^io^^, methinks, as well as more agreeable 
to my inclinations, if you we/e to give me frequent 
notice of what concerns you, by your own hand ; 
a satisfaction I should undoubtedly enjoy,' if you 
had chosen to study the laws of good fellowship, 
rather than those of contention. You see I rally 
you as usual, in your own way, not to say a little 
in mine. But to end seriously^ be assured as I 
greatly love you, I am no less confident than de- 
sirous of your afiectioi^ in retum. FareweU. 
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LETTER XVL 

[A. U. 700.] 
*rO PUBLIUS SBXTIUS.* 

I HOPB you will uot imagine by my long Bileace, 
that I have been unmindful of oar friendship, ix 
ibsit I had any intention, of dropping my usual cor- 
respondence with you. The sincere truth is, I was 
prevented from writing during the former part of 
our separation, by those calamities in which the 



» The commentaton are greaHy dWided as to the time 
yfrhtsk this letter was written, and the person to whom it ift 
addipcssal. To examine the Bereral reaabm apon which they 
sipport their respective opinions, would be leading the Ei^- 
lish reader into a field of criticism, which could afford him 
neither amusement nor instruction. The subject, indeed, of 
this letter, which is merely consolatory, to a friend in exile, 
is not of consequence enough to merit any pains in ascer- 
taSning (if it were possible to ascertain) its precise date; 
and it is sufficient to observe, that it contains nothii^ but 
what perfectly coincides with the circumstances both of 
Cicero's affairs and those of the republic in the present year. 
As to the person to whom this letter is written, it is im- 
ponibte to determine any thing concerning him: tbr the 
MSS. and printed copies are by no means agreed as to hia 
name ; some CAUiog him TiUutf otheiB Sitha^ aad others 
SexUus. 
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general confusion of the times had involved me ; 
as I afterwards delayed it, from. an unwillingness 
to break in upon you^ whilst your own severe and 
unmerited injuries were yet fresh upon your mind. 
But when I reflect that a sufficient time has elaps- 
ed, to wear off the first impressions of your mis- 
fortunes, and consider, likewise, the virtues and 
magnanimity of your heart; I think I may now 
write to you consistently with my general caution 
of avoiding an unseasonable officiousness. 

You are sensible, my dear Sextius, that I warm- 
ly stood forth your advocate, when a prosecution 
was formerly commenced against you in your ab- 
sence; as afterwards, when you was involved in 
that accusation which was brought against your 
friend, I exerted every means in my power for your 
defence. Thus, likewise, upon n^y return into Italy,* 
tHough I found your affairs had been managed in 
a very different manner than I should have advis- 
ed ; yet, I omitted no opportunity of rendering you 
my utmost services. And, upon this occasion, when 
the clamour that was raised against you, on account 
of the corn,t by those that were the enemies, not 

• Probably when he returned from exile, in the year 
696. 

f It was the business of the ^dilet, amongst other parts 
of their duty, to superintend the markets and public maga- 
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only of yourself^ but of all who endeavoured to as- 
sist you ; when the general corruption of the judges, 
and, in short, when many other public iniquities 
had prevailed to your condemnation against all 
truth and justice, I was not wanting in my best 
good offices of every kind towards your son. Hav- 
ing, therefore, thus faithfully performed every other 
sacred duty of friendship, I ^x)uld not omit this like- 
wise, of entreating and exhorting you to bear your 
afflictions as becomes a man of your distinguished 
spirit and fortitude. In other words, let me con- 
jure you to support with resolution, those common 
vicissitudes of Fortune, which no prudence can pre- 
vent, and for which no mortal is answerable ; re- 
membering, that in all popular governments, as 
well as in our own, it has been the fate of many 
of the best and greatest men to fall a sacrifice to 
the injustice of their country. I will add, (and I 
wish I could, with truth, be contradicted,) that the 
injurious sentence you lament, has only banished 
you from a commonwealth in which no rational 
mind can receive the least satisfaction. 

If I were to say nothing of your son, it would 
look as if I were inattentive to that general ap- 



zines of com. It seems probable, therefore, from this pas- 
lage, that Sextius was banished for some real, or pretended 
mitconduct in the administration of that office. 
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plause vdiich his yirtnes so justly receive; on the 
other hand^ were I to tell you all that I hear and 
think of him, I am afraid I should only renew your 
grief for being thus separated from his company. 
However, you should wisely consider his uncom- 
mon virtues as a possession which inseparably at- 
tends you, in whatever part of the world you may 
be placed. For surely the objects of the mind are 
not less intimately present with us, than those of 
the eye* The reflection, therefore, on his singular 
merit and filial piety, the fidelity of myself and the 
rest of those friends whom you have found, and will 
ever find, to be the followers, not of your fortune, 
but of your virtue ; and, above all, the conscious- 
ness of not having deserved your sufferings, are cir- 
cumstances which ought to administer the highest 
consolation to you. And they will more efifectual- 
ly do so, if you consider, that it is guilt, and not 
misfortune; one's own crimes, and not the injustice 
of others, which ought to disturb the serenity of a 
well-regulated mind* In the mean time, be as- 
sured, that, in compliance with the dictates of that 
friendship I have long entertained for you, and of 
that esteem which I bear for your son* I shall ne- 
glect no opportunity, both of alleviating your af- 
flictions, and of contributing all I can to support 
you under them. In a word, if, upon any occasion, 
you should think it necessary to write to me, you 
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shall find that yoar application was not made in 
vain. Farewell. 

LETTER XVIL 

[A. U. TOO.] 

TO CURIO. 

I DISPATCH Sextas Villius, a domestic of my 
friend Milo« to meet you with this letter^ notwith- 
standing we haye received no account of your be* 
ing yet advanced near Italy. However, we are as* 
sured that you are set forward from Asia; * and as 
it is generally believed, it will not be long ere you 
arrive in Rome> I persuade myself, that the im- 
portance of the affair which occasions you this ap- 
plication, will justify my desire of making it as 
early as possible. 

If I estimated my services towards you by the 
same enlarged standard that you gratefully measure 
them by yourself, I should be extremely reserved 
in requesting any coYisiderable favour at your hands. 
It is painful, indeed, to a man of a modest and ge- 
nerous mind, to solicit great obligations from those 
whom he has greatly obliged; lest he should seem 
to claim the price of his good offices, and ask a 

• See p. 233. note. 
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matter of right rather than of grace. But I can 
have no scruples of this sort with respect to you ; 
as the services you have conferred upon me, and 
particularly in my late troubles, are not only of 
the highest^ but most conspicuous nature. An in- 
genuous disposition, where it already owes much, 
is willing to owe more ; and it is Upon this prin- 
ciple, that I make no difficulty of requesting your 
assistance in an article of the last importance to 
me. I have no reason, indeed, to fear, that I should 
sink under the weight of your favours, even if they 
were to rise beyond all number; as I trust there is 
none so considerable that I should not only receive 
with gratitude, but return with advantage. 

' I am exerting the utmost efibrts of my care, my 
industry, and my talents, in order to secure the 
election of Milo to the consulate ; and I think my- 
self bound, upon this occasion, to give a proof to 
the world, of the more than common affection with 
which I enter into his interest. I am persuaded, 
no man ever was so anxious for the preservation of 
his own person and fortunes, as I am, that Milo 
may obtain this honour ; an event upon which the 
security of my own dignities, I am sensible, de- 
pends. Now, the assistance which it is in your 
power to give my friend, is so very, considerable, 
that it is all we want to be assured of victory ; for 
thus our forces stand. In the first place, Milo'i^ 
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conduct towards me in his tribunate,* has gaiQed 
him (as I hope you perfectly well know) the afiec- 
tions of all our patriots; as the liberality of his 
temper, and the magnificence of his shows, have 
secured to him the favour of the poputaccf In 
the next, place, all the young part of the republic, 
together with those who have the most influence in 
elections, are wholly in his interest, as having re- 
ceived, or expecting to receive, the benefit of his 
own popularity and active offices upon occasions 
of a like nature. I will add, likewise, that he has 
my suffrage ; which, though it may not draw after 
it any considerable eflfects, is, however, universally 
approved as a tribute which is justly his due ; and 
so far, perhaps, it may be considered as of some 
weight with the public. All, therefore, that we 
farther require, is a person to appear as the leader 
of these our rude forces, and to unite them together 

> * Milo was tribune in the year of Rome 696 ; at wbich 
time he conferred very sin^lar obligations on Cicero, bj 
most zealously exerting all his power and credit in promo- 
ting his recal from exile. Orat. pro MilotL, 

f Milo had dissipated three very considerable estates in 
the extravagant shows which, upon different occasions, he 
had exhibited to the people ; as he was likewise at this time 
proposing to entertain them in the same magnificent manner, 
at the expence of 250,0001. Orat, pro MiUm. 25. Ad Q* 
F, iii. 9. 
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under one head; and had we the choice of the 
whole world, we could not fix upon a man so well 
qualified for this purpose as yourself. If you be- 
lieve then, that I have any worth or gratitude, or 
can even infer it from these my earnest endeavours 
to serve Milo ; in a word, if you esteem me deserv* 
ing of your favours, I entreat you to co-operate 
with me in this afifair, upon which my character 
(or to come still nearer to the truth) upon which 
almost my very preservation depends.* With re- 
gard to Milo himself, I will only aasure you, that 



• Cicero was particularly concerned to secure Milo's 
electioB, not only from a principle of gratitude, but of self- 
preser?ation. For Clodius, our author^s implacable ene- 
my, was now soliciting the office of praetor ; and if Milo 
were njected from the consulship, it would foil into the 
hands of Plautas Hypsttus and McteHus Scipio, who wera 
both under the influence of Clodius. By these means, the 
latter would once again have been armed with the principal 
authority of the commonwealth; and Cicero knew, by sad 
and recent experience, that he had every thii^ to fear from 
such an enemy, when he could add power to malice. Hii 
interest, therefore, conspired with his fKendshlp in support- 
ing the pretensions of Milo, who had, npon all occasions, 
opposed the designs of Clodius with great warmth and spi- 
rit ; and who, in the present instance, would have prored 
a counterbalance, if Clodius should have attempted' a se- 
cond time to faU with his whole weight upon Cicero. TU. 
Orai, pro JUiUm, pmrim. 
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you ney€r can oblige a man of a more solid turn 
of mind, of a more resolute spirit, or one who^ if 
you should embrace his interest, will receive your 
good offices with a more affectionate gratitude. 
You will at the same time also confer so singular 
an honour upon myself, as to convince me, that 
you have no less regard for the support of my 
credit, than you formerly shewed for the safety of 
my person. I should enlarge much farther upon 
this subject, if I were not persuaded that you are 
perfectly sensible of the infinite obligations I have 
received from Milo; and that it is incumbent upon 
me to promote his election with my utmost zeal, 
and even at the hazard of my life.* I will only 
then, in one word, recommend this affair, and there* 
in the most important of my concerns, to your fa- 
vour and protection; and be assured, I shall esteem 
your compliance with my request as an obligation 
superior, I had almost said, even to that for which 

* In this deGlining state of the repoblic, the election 
were carried on, not only by the most shameftil and avow- 
ed bribery, but by the several mobs of the respective can- 
didates. These, it may well be imagined, were both dis- 
posed and prepared to commit every outrage, that the cause 
of their leaders should require. Accordingly, the party of 
Milo, and that of his competitors, had such frequent and 
bloody engagements with each other, as to raise a general 
apprehension of a civil war. Plut, in vit. Caton. 
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I am so greatly indebted to Milo. The truth of it 
]s» it would give me more pleasure to make him au 
efiectual return for the very considerable part he 
bore in my restoration, than I received even from 
the bienefit of his good offices themselves. And 
this, I am confident, your single concurrence will 
fully enable me to perform.* Farewell. 

• Soon after this letter was written, an unfortnoate ad^ 
▼enture disconcerted all Cicero's measures in behalf of his 
friend, and obliged him, instead of soliciting any longer for 
Milo as a candidate^ to defend him as a criminal. It hap- 
pened that Milo and Clodius having met, as they were tra- 
velling the Appian road, a rencounter ensued, in which the 
latter was killed. Milo was arraigned for this murder; and 
being convicted, was sentenced to banishment. Cicero, in 
bis defence, laboured to prove, by a variety of circumstances,, 
that this meeting could not have been premeditated on the 
part of his client ; and, indeed, it seems probable that it 
was not. But however casual that particular incident might 
have been, Milo, it is certain, had long before determined 
to assassinate Clodius ; and it appears too, that Cicero him- 
self was apprised of the design. "This is evident from a let- 
ter to Atticus, written about four years antecedent to the 
fact of which I am speaking. Reum Publium, says Cicero, 
(nisi ante occisus erit) fore a Milone puto. Si se inter viam 
ebtulerity occisum iri ab ipso Milone video, Non dubitat fa- 
cere; pree sefert, Dio, xl. p. 143, 140. Orat. pro Milon.. 
ad Att. iv. 3, 
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LETTER XVin. 

[A. U. TOO.] 
TO TITUS FADIUS.* 

I KNOW not any event which has lately happen- 
ed, that more sensibly affects me than your disgrace. 
Far, therefore, from being capable of giving you 
the consolation I wish, I greatly stand in need of 
the same good office myself. Nevertheless, I can- 
not forbear, not only to exhort, but to conjure you 
likewise by our friendship, to collect your whole 
strength of reason, in order to support your afflic- 
tions with a firm and manly fortitude. Remember, 
my friend, that calamities are incident to all man- 
kind, but particularly to us who live in these miser- 
able and distracted times. Let it bo your consola- 
tion, however, to reflect, that you have lost far less 

« It is altogether uncertain t6 whom this letter is ad- 
dressed ; as theie is great variety in the several readings of 
its inscription. If the title adopted in the translation be the 
true one, (and it is that which has the greatest number of 
commentators on its side,) the person to whom it is written 
was quaestor to Cicero in his consulate ; and afterwards one 
of those tribunes, who, in the year of Rome 696, promoted 
the law by which he was restored to his country. Vid, Ad 
Att, iii. 2S. 

VOL. I. S 
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by fortune, than you have acquired by merit ; as 
there are few under the circumstances of your birth, 
who ever raised themselves to the same dignities; 
though there are numbers of the highest quality 
who have sunk into the same disgrace. To say 
truth, so wretched is the fate which threatens our 
laws, our liberties, and our constitution in general, 
that well may he esteem himself happily dealt with, 
who is dismissed from such a distempered goyern- 
ment upon the least injurious terms. As to your 
own case, in particular, when you reflect, that you 
are still undeprived of your estate ; that you are 
happy in the ailfections of your children, your fa- 
mily, and your friends ; and that, in all probability, 
you are only separated from them for a short inter- 
val ; when you reflect, that among the great num- 
ber of impeachments which have lately been car- 
ried on,* yours is the only one that was consider- 
ed as entirely groundless; that you were condemn- 



« The circumstance here mentioned renders it probable 
that the letter before us was written in the present year. 
For Pompey being at this time appointed sole consul, made 
several salutary regulations with respect to the method of 
trials, and encouraged prosecutions againsit those who had 
been guilty of illegal practices in order to secure their elec- 
tions. Accordingly, many persons of the first rank in Rome 
were arraigned and convicted ; and Fadius seems to have 
been one of that number. PluU in vit. Pomp, et Caton. 
10 
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ed by a ms^rity only of one single vote ; and that, 
too, uniTersally supposed to have been given in 
compliance with some powerful influence. These, 
undoubtedly, are considerations which ought great- 
ly to alleviate the weight of your misfortune. I 
will only add, that you may always depend upon 
finding in me that disposition both towards yourself 
and your family, as is agreeable to your wishes, as 
well as to what you have a right to expect. Fare- 
well. 

LETTER XIX. 

[A. U. 700.] 
TO TITUS TITIUS, * 

It is by no means as suspecting that my former 
recommendation was not sufficient, that I give you 
this second trouble, but merely in compliance with 
the request of my friend Avianus Flaccus; to whom 
I neither can, nor indeed ought, to refuse any thing. 
The truth is, notwithstanding your very obliging 
answer, when I mentioned his affair to you in per- 
son, and tliat I have already written to you in 



* The person to whom this letter is inscribed, is wholly 
unknown; and the occasion upon which it was written is 
Bot of importance enough to deserve any animadversions. 
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strong terms upon the same subject, yet he imagines 
I cannot too often apply to you in his behalf. I 
hope, therefore, you will excuse me, if, in thus 
yielding to his inclinations, I should seem to for- 
get that you are incapable of receding from your 
word ; and again entreat you to allow him a con- 
▼enient port and sufficient time for the exportation 
of his com. Both these favours I obtained for him, 
when Pompey had the commission in which you 
are now employed^ and the teufk he granted him 
was three years. To say all in one word, you will 
very sensibly oblige me by convincing Avianus, 
that I enjoy the same share in your affection, 
which he justly imagines he possesses of mine. 
Farewell. 

LETTER XX. 

[A. U. 700.] 
TO TREBATIUS. 

I ACQUAINTED you wlth the afi^ir of Silius. He 
has since been with me ; when I informed him that 
it was your opinion we might safely enter into the 
usual recognizance. But he has consulted, he tells 
me, with Servius, who assures him, that, where a 
testator has no power to make a will, it must be 
considered, to all intents and purposes, as if it had 
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never subsisted ; and Offilius, it seems^ agrees in 
this opinion. He told me, at the same time^ that 
, he had not applied to you upon this subject ; but 
desired I would recommend both himself and his 
cause to your protection. I do not know a worthier 
man than Silius, nor any one^ excepting yourself, 
who is more my friend. You will extremely oblige 
me, therefore, my dear Trebatius, by calling upon 
him, in order to give him the promise of your as- 
sistance; and I earnestly entreat you, if you have 
any regard for me, to pay this visit as soon as pos- 
sible. Farewell. 

LETTER XXI. 

[A. U. 700.] 

TO MARCUS MARIUS. 

I SHALL punctually execute your commission: 
but is it not a most wonderful specimen of your 
sagacity, thus to employ a man in making a pur- 
chase for you, whose interest it is to advance the 
price as high as possible ? Above all, I most ad- 
mire the wisdom of your restriction, in confining 
me to a particular sum. For, had you trusted me 
with an unlimited order, I should have thought my- 
self obliged, in point of friendship, to have settled 
this atiair with my coheirs upon the most advanta- 
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geoufl terms in your behalf; whereas* now I know 
your price, you may depend upon it, I shall rather 
set up a fictitious bidder, than sufler the estate to 
be sold for less than the money you mention ; but, 
jesting apart, be assured I shall discharge the com- 
mission you have assigned me with all the care I 
ought 

I know you are well pleased with my victory 
oyer Bursa;* but why, then, did you not more 

« MiBatius PlanciD Bursa was tribane the year before 
thifl letter was written, and had distingnished himself by io- 
flaming those disturbances in Rome, which were occasion- 
ed by the assassination of Clodius. The body of Clodius 
being produced before the people in the Forum, Bursa, to- 
gether with one of his colleagues, infused such a spirit of 
riot into the populace, that, snatching up the corpse, they in- 
stantly conveyed it to the curUt hostilia; (a piace in which 
the senate sometimes assembled,) where they paid it the 
funeral honours. This they executed in the most insolent 
and tumultuous manner, by erecting a funeral pile with the 
benches, and setting fire to the senate-house itself. Bursa, 
not satisfied with these licentious outrages, endeavoured 
likewise to instigate the mob to fall upon Cicero, the 
avowed friend and advocate of Milo, by whom Clodius 
had been killed. Cicero, therefore, as soon as Buna was 
out of his office, (for no magistrate could be impeached du- 
ring his ministry,) exhibited an information against him, 
for this violation of the public peace ; and Bursa, being 
found guilty, was sentenced to sufi'er banishment. — Dio, xl. 
p. 143, 146. ^SGOR. argumftU, in Orat, pro Milon. 
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ivarmly congratulate me upon the occasion? You 
were mistaken in imagining the character of the 
man to be much too despicable to render this event 
a matter of any great exultatioiv On the contrary^ 
the defeat of Bursa has afforded me a more plea- 
sing triumph, even than the fall of Clodius. Much 
rather, indeed, would I see my adversaries van- 
quished by the hand of justice, than of violence; 
as I would choose it should be in a way that does 
honour to the friends of my cause, without expo- 
sing them, at the same time, to any uneasy conse- 
quences. But the principal satisfaction I derive 
from this afiair, is in that honest and undaunted 
zeal with which I was supported against all the in- 
credible efforts of a very great man, ♦ who most 
warmly exerted his power in favour of my anta- 
gonist. I will mention another circumstance, like- 
wise, that recommends this victory to me, and 
which, though perhaps you will scarcely think it 
a probable one, is, nevertheless, most assuredly the 
case ; I have conceived a much stronger aversion 
to this man, than I ever entertained even against 
Clodius himself. To speak truth, I had openly de- 
clared war against the latter ; whereas I have been 
the advocate and protector of the former. Besides, 
there was something enlarged, at least, in the 

« Pompey. Fid. DiOf p. 146. 
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views of Godias, as he aimed^ by my destniction, 
at overtaming the whole commonwealth; and even 
in this he acted less from the motions of his own 
breast, than by the instigations of a party, who 
were sensible they could never be secure whilst I 
had any remaining credit But the contemptible 
Bursa, on the contrary, singled me out for the ob- 
ject of his malice, in mere gaiety of heart; and, 
without the least provocation, ofiered himself to« 
some of my enemies as one who was entirely at 
their service upon any occasion wherein they could 
employ him to my prejudice. Upon these consi- 
derations, my friend, I expect that you warmly 
congratulate my success, as, indeed, I esteem it an 
event of very considerable importance. Never, in 
truth, did Rome produce a set of more inflexible 
patriots than the judges who presided at this trial ; 
for they had the honest courage to pass sentence 
against him, in opposition to all the power and in- 
fluence of the very person by whom they were ap- 
pointed* to this honourable office. And, undoubt- 
edly^ they would not have acted with such uncom- 

. * Pompey, in his late consulship, made some alterations 
with respect to the method of chasing the judges, and elect- 
ed a certain number out of the three orders of the state, for 
the cognizance of civil and criminal causes. — Manut, de leg. 
p. 12?. ra, Paterc, ii. 76. 
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men spirit^ had they not considered the insults I 
suflfered from this man, as so many indignities of- 
fered to themselves. 

I have, at present, a great deal of troublesome 
business upon my hands ; as several considerable 
impeachments are going forward, and many new 
laws are in agitation. It is my daily wish, there- 
lore^ that no intercalation* may protract these af- 
fairs beyond the usual period, and prevent the plea* 
sure I propose to myself, of paying you a visit very 
soon. Farewell. 

* The Roman months being Imiar, a proper namber of 
supplemental days were added every two years, in order to 
adjust their reckoning to the course of the sun. This was 
called an intercalation ; and was performed by the pontifi- 
cal college at their own discretion. Accordingly, they of- 
ten exercised this important trust as interest or ambition 
dictated ; and, by their arbitrary intercalations, either ad- 
vanced or retarded the stated times for transacting civil or 
religious affairs, as best suited the private purposes of ^hem- 
selves or their friends. By these means, those unworthy ob- 
servers of the heavenly motions had introduced so great a 
confusion into their calendar, that, when Caesar undertook 
its reformation, all the seasons were misplaced $ and the 
appointed festivals for harvest and vintage were no longer 
found in the summer and autumn quarters.— StM^. inJuL 40, 
Masrpb. Saturn^ 1. 
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LETTER XXn. 

[A.U.TOO.] 
TO TREBATIUS. 

You laaghed ak me yesterday, when I asserted^ 
orer our wine, that it was a question among the law- 
yers, whether an action of theft could be brought 
by an heir for goods stolen before he came into 
possession. Though it was late when I returned 
home, and I had drank pretty freely, I turned to 
the place where this question is discussed, and have 
sent you an extract of the passage ; in order to con- 
vince you, that a point, which you imagined had 
neyer been maintained by any man, was actually 
holden by Sextus iBlius, Marcus Manlius, and Mar- 
cus Brutus.*^ Bat, notwithstanding these great names, 
I agree in opinion with Scaevola and Trebatius. t 
. Farewell. 

♦ These were all of them lawyers of great note in their 
respectWe generations, and whose writings in the science 
they professed, were in much esteem. The two former flou« 
rished about the year of Rome 545, and 600 $ the latter 
about the year 63U. — Pompon, de orig. Juris, 

f Sccvola was one of the names of Trebatius, as ap- 
pears by a letter to Atticus, wherein he is so called. There 
was, likewise, a Quintus Mucins Scevola, a lawyer of very 
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LETTER XXIII. 

[A. U. 700.] 
TO APPIUS PULCHEB. 

I FIND myself obliged^ contrary indeed to my ex- 
pectation^ as well as my wishes, to accept the go- 
vernment of your province.* Amidst the number- 

cmniderabie eminence, wbo lived about fifty yean before 
the present date, and who conpiled a body of laws in 
eighteen Tolames. Manutius imagines, therefore, that, in 
allusion to this person, Cicero jocularly separates the names 
ScoBvola and Trebaiius by an intervening copulative, as if he 
were speaking of two different men, though he only means 
his friend to whom he is writing. 

* The great commotions that had been raised the last 
year in Rome, on account of the elections, have already 
been mentioned in the notes above. In order, therefore, to 
remedy these evils for the future, by abating the intempe- 
rate ardour with which the magistracies were pursued, it 
was thought expedient to deprive the praetorship and con- 
sulate of one of their principal and most tempting advan- 
tages. This consisted in the government of provinces $ to 
which those magistrates of course succeeded at the expira- 
tion of their respective administrations. For these govern- 
ments not only secured them from any impeachments du- 
ring the time they continued in them, but were likewise in- 
exhaustible sources of wealth to those who were not scru- 
pulous in the meaos of obtaining it. Accordingly, a law 
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less uneasy thoughts and occupations which this 
circumstance occasions me^ it is my single conso- 
lation, that I could not have succeeded any man in 
this employment who would be more disposed than 
yourself to deliver it up to me as little embarrassed 
as possible. I hope you entertain the same opi- 
nion of my disposition with regard to you ; and be 
assured I shall never disappoint you in this expec- 
tation. I most earnestly then entreat you^ by all 
the ties of our friendship in particular, as well as 
by that uncommon generosity which distinguishes 
your actions in general, to render me, upon this* 
occasion, every good office in your power ; as un- 
doubtedly there are many. 

You will observe, from the decree of the senate, 
that I was under a necessity of accepting the go- 
vernment of some province ; and I must repeat it 
once more, the ease with which I shall pass through 
the functions of my ministry, depends upon your 

passed, by which it was enacted, that no future praetof or 
consul should be capable of a provincial charge, till five 
years after the expiration of bis office ; and, in the mean 
time, that the provinces should be supplied from among 
those of prstorian and consular rank, who had laid down 
their offices without succeeding to any government. Cicero 
was of this number; and it to probable there were so few 
of them, that he was not at liberty to refuse, what it to very 
certain he had no inclination to accept. — Dio, xl. p. 142. 
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smoothing, as far as in you lies, the difficulties at 
my first entrance. You are the best judge in what 
particular instances you can contribute to this end; 
I will only, in general, beseech^ you, to do so in 
every article wherein you imagine your services 
may avail me. I might enlarge on this subject, if 
either your own generous temper, or our mutual 
friendship, would suffer me to dwell upon it any 
longer; and I may add, too, if the nature of my 
request did not sufficiently speak for itself. I will 
only, therefore, assure you, that if I should not 
make this application in vain, you may depend up- 
on receiving a strong and lasting satisfaction from 
the faithful returns of my gratitude. Farewell. 

LETTER XXIV. 

[A. U. 700.] 
TO THE SAME. 

I ABRiVED on the 22d of May at Brundisiuro, 
where I found your lieutenant*^ Quintus Fabius; 

* Every ]»rocoiisui/ or governor of a province, was ac- 
companied with a certain number of lieutenants, in propor* 
tion to his rank and quality. These officers served him as a 
kind of first ministers in civil affairs; and they commanded 
in chief under him when he took the field* 
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who, agreeably to your orders, informed me, that 
it is highly expedient Cilicia should be strengthen- 
ed with an additional number of forces. This was 
conformable, not only to my own sentiments, who 
am more immediately concerned in the security of 
that province, but to the opinion likewise of the 
senate ; who thought it reasonable, that both Bi- 
bulus* and myself should reinforce our respective 
legions with recruits from Italy. But it was strong- 
ly opposed by Sulpiciusf the consul ; though not 
without very warm remonstrances on our parts. 
However, as it seemed to be the general inclina- 
tion of the senate, that we should hasten our de- 
parture, we were obliged to submit; and we set 
forward accordingly. 

Let me now repeat the request I made in my last 
from Rome, and again entreat you to favour me in 
all those instances wherein one friend can oblige 
another who succeeds to his government. In short, 
let it be tfour care to convince the world, that I could 

* Some account has already been given of Bibaliis in the 
notes on the preceding book. — See p. 174. He was ap- 
pointed goTemor of Syria, a province bordering on that of 
Cilicia ; to which Cicero was on his way when he wrote 
the present letter, and all the subsequent ones in this Book. 

->- Servius Snlpicius Rufus was consul this year, toge- 
ther with Marcus Claudius Marcellus. For a more parti- 
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not have followed a more affectionate predecessor; 
as it shall be mine to give conspicuous proofs, that 
you could not have resigned your province to one 
more sincerely devoted to your interest 

I understood by the copy, which you communi- 
cated to me of those dispatches you sent to the se- 
nate, that you had actually disbanded a consider- 
able part of your array. But Fabius assures me, 
this was a point which you only had in your inten- 
tion ; and that when he left you, the whole num- 
ber of your legions was complete. If this be the 
case, you will greatly oblige me by keeping the 
few forces under your command entire ; as I sup- 
** pose the decree of the senate, which passed in re- 
lation to this article, has already been transmitted 
to you. To comprise all in one word, I pay so 
great a deference to your judgment, that whatever 
measures you may think proper to pursue, I shall, 
undoubtedly, believe them reasonable; though I 
am persuaded, at the same time, you will pursue 
such only as shall appear to be for my benefit. 

I am waiting at Brundisium for my lieutenant 
Caius Pontinius, whom I expect here on the first of 
June ; and I shall take the earliest opportunity, af- 



cttlar account of the former, see Let. 12. of Book vii.| 
and of the latter, Let. 35. of this Book. 
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ter his arrWal, of proceeding on my voyage. Fare- 
well. 



LETTER XXV. 

[A.U.702.] 

CcBLius^ TO Cicero. 

Agreeably to my promise when we parted^ I 
have sent yon a full account of every event that 

* Manntius has, with great indastry, drawn together the 
several scattered passages in the ancient historians, relatintg 
to Coelius ; and it is but a piece of justice due to that learn- 
ed critic to acknowledge, that the following account is ex- 
tracted from those materials, which his labours spared me 
the trouble of collecting. 

Marcus Cceliits was tribune of the people the year before 
this letter was written. . He distinguished himself in that 
office, by zealously and boldly supporting the claims of the 
senate, and the interest of the aristocratical party, against 
the attacks of the opposite faction. When the civil war 
broke out between Pompey and Caesar, he affected at first 
to stand neuter; he afterwards, however, thought proper 
to join with the latter. But Caesar not gratifying his am- 
bition in the manner he expected, he changed sides, and . 
raised great disturbances in Rome in favour of Pompey. 

Ccelius applied himself early to the art of oratory ; and, 
for that purpose, was introduced by his father to the ac- 
quaintance of Cicero, untler whose direction he formed bis 
eloquence. His parts and genius soon distinguished him ia 
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has happened since you left ftome. For this puf- 
pose, I employed a person to collect the news of 
the town; and am only afraid^ you will think he 
has executed his office much too punctually, I am 
sensible, at the same time, that you are a man of 
infinite curiosity; and that travellers take pleasure 
in being informed of every little circumstance trans- 
acted at. home. But I hope you will not impute it 
to any want of respect, that I assigned over this 
employment to another hand. On the contrary, as 
much engaged as I really am, and as little fond of 
writing as you know me to be, I should, with great 
pleasure, execute my commission, which gave me 
occasion to think of you. I trust, however, when 
you. cast your eye upon this volume of news, you 
will very readily admit my excuse; as I know not, 
indeed, who else, except the compiler, could find 
leisure, I will not say to transcribe, but even to pe« 



the forum i but though his speeches were conceiyed with 
peculiar spirit and yiyacity, his language was thought for- 
ced, and the harmony of his periods too much neglected. 
His morals were suitable to the degenerate age in which 
he Jived $ luxurious and dissolute; as his temper was re- 
markably inflammable, and apt to kindle into the most im- 
placable resentments. Ctc. oral, pro Ceelio, Cos. Bel. Civ, 
iii. Fel, Paterc ii. Biaiog, de caua, corrupt, efoquenU 5&> 
Tteca, de Ira. iii. See Let. 18. of Book vii. 

VOU I. T 
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viae, fMch a strange medley. It contains a coUeo 
tion of decrees <^ the senate and ramours of the 
people; of private tato and public edicts^ Shonld 
it happen, nevertheless^ to affinrd yon no sort of en- 
tertainmenlv give me due notice, that I may not put 
myself to this prod^ious expence only to be imper- 
tinent If any events of more importance should 
arise, and which ai« above the force of these hack- 
ney news-writers, I wiil take the relation upon my- 
self, and give you a full account of the sentiments 
and speculations of tiie world concerning it ; but» 
at present, there is tittle of this land stirring. 

As to the report, which was so cnrrent when we 
were at Cums^* of enfranchismg the colonies on 
the other side the Po,t it does not seem to have 



* A city in Campania, situated upon the sea coast ; near 
which Cicero had a villa. 

f Cisalpine Gaul was diyided into two parts by the riyer 
Po; and accordingly as the inhabitants were situated with 
nespect to Italy, either cm one side or the other of that 
river, they were ci^led Cispadmij or Trmupadanu Cflisar 
had a scheme of ^Nrtting the latter on the same footing with 
the municipal towns «f Italy ; flie chief magistrates where- 
t>f had a right of suffrage hn the assemblies of the Roman 
people, and were capi^le «f hemg dected to the offices of 
the republic. This teeins to be the circumstance to which 
Ceelius here alludes; as Cicero obscurely faints at it like- 
wise in one of bis letters to Atficus. — See AdAtt, v. 9. and 
th(S remark of Mongault upon that passage* 

8 
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trayeiled beyond that dty; at leasts I have heard 
no mention of this affair since my return to Rome. 
Marcellus not haying yet moved that Caesar may 
be recalled from his government in Gaii]> and in- 
tending to defer it, as he told me himself, to the 
first of June, it has occasioned the revival of those 
saspicions to his disadvantage, which so strongly 
prevailed when you were here.* 

If you had an interview with Pompey, f (as I 
remember it was your intention,) let me know the 
conversation that passed between yon; aoid what 
yon could discover of hi£^ designs; for though he 
seldom speaks hb real sentiments, he has not arti- 
fice enough to conceal them. ^ As to Caesar, we 
have firequenty and no very favourable, .reports con- 

* Marcellus, the present consul, distinguished himself 
throughout his whole administration by a warm opposition 
to Caesar ; as he afterwards actually made the motion, of 
which Coelius here spealu. He was not, however, so for- 
tanate as to succeed in it; being opp<Med by bis colleague 
Salpicins in coiyunction with Bome of the tribunes. — Dio, 
zli. p. 148. See his character in Let. 85. of this Book. 

f Pompey was at this time at Tarentnm, a maritime 
city of Calabria ; where Cicero spent a few days with him 
in his way to Cilicia, while he waited the arrival of his 
lieutenant Pontinius.'>ld jtH. ▼• 6. 

-f Cicero, in his letters to Atticas, often mentions the dif- ' 
Acuity of penetrating into Pompey's real designs ; but if 
Ccelius may be credited, he was, it seems, one of those 
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cerning him ; however> they are at present nothing 
more than rumours. Some say he has lost all his 
cavalry ; and I believe this is the truth of the case : 
others^ that the seventh legion has been entirely 
defeated^ and that he himself is surrounded by the 
Bellovaci,* that he cannot possibly receive any 
succours from the main body of his army. But 
this news is not publicly known ; on the contrary, 
it is only the whisper of a party, which I need not 
name, and who mention it with great caution ; par- 
ticularly Domitius»t who telb it in your ear with a 
most important air of secrecy. 

A strong report prevailed here, that you were 
assassinated upon the road on the 24th of May, by 
Quintus PompeiuB. | I heartily cursed the idle au- 

over-refined dissemblers, who, as ow British Horace ob- 
serves, are 



■ So very close, they're bid from none. 

Pope. 

* A most martial and powerfhl people in Belgic Gaol, 
. against whom Csesar was at this time making war. 

f Lucius DomitioB JBnobarbui, one of GsBsar's avowed 
enemies. A particular account will be given of him in the 
notes on the letter addressed to him in this collection. 

} Quintus Pompeius Rulus was tribune the last year, 
and a principal author of those disturbances which ensued 
upon the death of Clodius. — See p. 278. note. At the ex- 
piration of his office, therefore, being convicted of these 
misdemeanors, he was banished from Rone.-*i>t0, zl*. p* 
146. 
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thors of this alarm ; however^ it did not give me 
any great disturbance, as I knew Pompeius to be 
then at Baulis,* where the poor man is reduced to 
exercise the miserable office of a pilot, to keep him- 
self from starving. May you ever be as secure from 
all other dangers, as you were from this ! 

Your friend t Plancus is at Ravenna; and, not- 
withstanding the very considerable benefaction he 
has lately received from Caesar, % the man is still in 
distress. 

Your political treatise § is universally read, and 
much admired. Farewell. 

« A city in Campania. 

. f Mivatins Plancus Bursa ; of wliom an account has 
been given in p. 878. note. Coelius speaks ironically, when 
1^ calls him Cicero's friend. 

i See p. 177. note. 

^ *' It was drawn ^p in the form of a dialogue, in which 
*' the greatest persons- of the republic were introduced. 
** From the fragments of this worlt which still remain, it 
*< appears to have been a noble performance, and one of 
** his capital pieces, where all the important questions in 
** politics and morality were discussed with the greatest 
«< elegance and accuracy." — Mid, Life ofCic. vol. ii. p. 94. 
Svo edit 
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LETTER XXVT. 

[A. U. 708.] 
TO APPIUS PULCHER. 

I RECEIVED your letter at this place* on the 4th 
of June> by which I am informed that you have 
charged Lucitu Clodius with a message to me. I 
am therefore watting for his arrival .that I may 
hear, as early as possible, whatever he has to say 
on your part In the mean time, notwithstanding" 
I have already, by many instances, convinced you, 
I hope, of my friendship, yet, let me assure you, 
that I shall particularly endeavour to shew it upon 
every occasion, by the most tender regard for your 
character. I have the satisfaction, in return, to be 
informed, not only by Fabius and Flaccus, but par- 
ticularly by Octavius, of the share you allow me in 
your esteem. I had before, indeed, many reasons 
for believing I enjoyed that privilege ; but chiefly 

• Bmndisium. This letter was written but a few days 
after the last addressed to Appios, which is likewise dated 
from this place ; where Cicero continued about a fortnight. 
He was prevented from embarking sooner, not only as he 
waited the arrival of his lieutenant Pontinius, but also by a 
slight indisposition.— u^d Att» v. 8. 
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by that very agveeafale present of yoqr treatise up- 
on augury, which you kaye so s^ctiouately ad- 
dressed to me.''^ No testimony ihall be wanting 
cm my part, likewise^ of the singular friendship I 
bear you. Th^ truth is, you have continually risen 
in my aflfecticm ever since you first distinguished 
me with yours ; but you are now still more endear- 
ed to me> from that regard I entertain for those il- 
lustrious persons with whom you have formed a 
family alliance.! For Pompey aud Brutus, though 
so distant fipom each other in point of age, have 
both of them the same high rank in my esteem. I 
must add, that the connexion between us as fellow- 
members of the same sacred college, $ especially 

* This treatise was drawn ap in Tindication of the au* 
foral science, or the art of foreteUing events, from certain 
signs which Providence was supposed to have intended as 
intimations of futurity. This science was generally explod- 
ed by the wiser part of their philosophers, as having no 
foundation in reason or experience; but Appius was so 
weakly credulous, it seems, as seriously to believe and 
maintain the contrary.>^See Life qfCic, v. iii. p. 348. 8vo 
edit. 

f See p. 240. note. 

i The college of Augurs, of which Cicero and Appius 
were members, consisted at this time of fifteen Ftllovos, (if 
that term may be aUowed,) who were all of them persons 
of the first distinction in Rome. Their office was to de- 
termine, whether the omens, which were always consulted 
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after the honourable applause I have lately recei- 
ved fipom you^*- is a very powerful cement of our 
mutual friendship. 

If I should have an interview with Clodius, whom 
I shall endeavour to see as soon as possible, I shall 
have occasion to write to you more fully. I wiU, 
at this time, therefore, only farther assure you/ that 
I read with great pleasure, that part of your letter 
where you tell me, your single reason for continn* 
ing in the province is in order to give me a meet- 
ing. Farewell. 



prerionsly to the transactiiig of any public business, were 
foyonrable for that purpose, or observed in a proper man- 
ner. This gave them a very considerable authority in the 
commonwealth; as it was in their power to obstruct tbe 
most important affairs of the state, by declaring that they 
were unwarranted by the auspices. Cicero, about two 
years before the date of the present letter, was elected in- 
to this college in the place of young Crassus ; who perish- 
ed (as has already been observed) in the unfortunate expe- 
dition which his jfather undertook against the Parthians. 

• This fJludes to the treatise mentioned above, which 
Appius inscribed to Cicero. 
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LETTER XXVa 

[A. U. 702.] 

TO CAIUS MEMMIUS.* 

I AM doubtful whether I have more reason to re* 
gret or rejoice, that I did not find you, as I expect- 



* The family of Caius Memmius was esteemed one of 
the most ancient in all Rome ; being descended, it was said, 
from Mnestheos, a companion of iEneas in his expedition 
into Italy. Memmius, haTing passed tlurough the offices of 
tribune and praetor, offered himself as a candidate for the 
consulship, in the year of Rome 699 ; and the iniquitous 
engagement into which he entered, in order to secure his 
election, affords a very remarlcable specimen, not only of 
bis own character, but of the unparalleled d^eneracy of 
the ^ge in which he lived. The consuls of that year were 
Domitios ^nobarbus and Appius Pulcher, the person to 
whom the preceding letter, and several others in this Book, 
are addressed. It was stipulated between these worthy ma- 
gistrates, and the two associates, who were joint-candidates 
to succeed them, that they should mutually assist each other 
in their respective views. On the part of the consuls, it was 
agreed, that they should promote the election of Memmius 
and his friend Calvinus, with all their credit and power^ 
These, in return, entered into a bond, in the penalty of 
somewhat more than 90001. ; by which they obliged them- 
selves to procure three Aqgurs, who should attest, that they 
Were- present in* the Gomitia, when a law passed to invest 
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ed, in Athens.* On the one hand> if that meeting 
would hare renewed my concern for the injus- 

these codbiiIb with the nilttary coBmiaiid in their prOTinces. 
The contract farther addedy that they w«Hild also produce 
three persons of consular raak, who should likewise depose, 
that they were not only present in the senate, but actually 
in the number of those who signed a decree, by which the 
usual procoMular appointments were granted to Appias 
and .£nobarbus. The truth, however, was, that, so far 
f^om any )aw or decree of this nature ever having passed, 
it had not even been proposed either to the people or the 
ttnate.-*£a 

JSonuMot rsmrn ilomtiios, gtmi0mfue t^gMami 

Extfaoidinary as tiiis infiunons association was, it is still 
more surprising that Memmius should have had the firont 
publicly to avow it, by becoming himself the informer of 
the whole transaction. Yet so the fact is ; and, in com- 
pliance with the persuasions of Pompey, he laid open the 
whole of this shameful agreement to the senate. It is difli* 
cult to imagine the motive that could induce Memmius to 
make a discovery, which mast shew him to the world, in 
every view, so completely abandoned. But Pompey, it is 
highly probable, instigated him to this resolution, with the 
hope that the rendering public so unexampled a violation 
of all that ought to he held most sacred in society, would 
add strength to those flames which now raged i^ the com* 
monwealth. For most of the historians agree, that Pom- 
pey secretly fomented the present tumults, in order to re- 
duce the republic to the necessity of investing him with the 
fupreme authority. What cesolutions were taken in th9 
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tice which has been done you; I should haye had 
the satisfaction, on the otbeiCi of being a witness of 
your supporting it with the most philosophical 

tenate, upon this occasioD, do not clearly appear ; for those 
passages in the letters to Atticus, wherein their proceed- 
ings in relation to this affair seem to be hinted at, are ex* 
tremely dark ; and rendered still more obscoie by the ne- 
gligence of the transcribers, in blending epistles together of 
different and distant dates. It is certain, however, that 
Memmius lost his election ; some time after which, being 
impeached, and sentenced to banbhment, he retired to 
Athens; where he seems to have spent the remainder of 
his days. He was a man of greater parts than application, 
and would have proved an excellent orator, if he had trust- 
ed less to the strength of his natural genius; or rather, in- 
deed, if he had not been too indolent to improve his &cb1- 
ties of this kind by an habitual exercise. He was not too 
lazy, however, to employ them with the ladies; in which 
he was extremely successful ; particularly with the wife of 
Marcos Lucullus, brother to the celebrated Lucius Lucnl- 
lus, so well known to every reader of the Roman story. 
He seems, in truth, to have been one of that sort of men, 
who, in the language of Shakespeare, is formed to make «hk 
man false; at least if a poet may be supposed no flatterer 
In the picture he draws of his patron. For Lucretius, who 
inscribed his poem to Memmius, represents Venus, in his in- 
vocation to that goddess, as having bestowed upon this her 
favourite, every charm that could render him the most 
graceful and accomplished of the sons of men : 

Te Mciam shtdeo scribundis votsihus esse, 
Quos ego do Eetwn Natura pangere conor 
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magnanimity .f Upon the whole^ however, I cannot 
bat lament, that I did not see you; for the uneasi- 

Memmiadm nottro : fuam tuy Dea, tempore in omns 
Omntftau ornofitfii voluisti excellere rebus, 

Tby aid, celestial qaeeo of beauty, brioi^, 
Wbile nature's laws in venfrous verse I sing ; 
To M^amius sing : the man by thee designeily 
With every grace and every art re^ed, 
To shine the ^rst and fairest of his ](ind, 

Gifttttii proiegom* m JLucret. de gent, Memmitu Ad Att, iv. 
18. Swt. in Aug, 40. Virgil. JEn. i. 886. JDe clar, orat. 
no. Ad Ait, LIS, Lucret, 1.2$. 

• Cicero took Athens in hb way to Cilicia i and Mem- 
mius left that city the day before his arrival* Manutiut 
supposes that he withdrew on purpose to avoid our author, 
with whom, he imagines, Memmius was disgusted for not 
having given him . his assistance at his trial. But this is 
merely coiyecture ; and has so much the less foundation, as 
there is not the least hint of this kind in the letter to Atti- 
cus, wherein Cicero acquaints him with the circumstance 
of his not meeting with Memmius. — Ad, Att, v. 10. 

f It is by no means certain upon wbat occasion Mem- 
mius was banished. The principal commentators, indeed, 
are of opinion, that it was in consequence of a prosecutioa 
that was commenced against him for those corrupt prac- 
tices mentioned in the first note on this letter. But it seems 
to appear from Cicero's epistles to bis brother, either that 
Menimius and his associates were all acquitted of that im- 
peachment, or. that their several prosecutions were drop- 
ped. Vid. ad. Q, F. iii. 2. 3. 8. 
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ness I feel at your unmerited sufierings is too great 
to have admitted of much increase by that inter- 
view ; and, in all other respects, it would have add- 
ed very considerably to my pleasure. It is a plea«« 
sure^ therefore, in which I shall, without scruple, 
indulge myself, the first convenient opportunity. 
In the mean time, so much of the purpose of my 
intended visit as may be explained, and, I should 
hope> settled too, in a letter, I will now lay before 
you« The favour I am going to request, though 
of little consequence to you, is of much importance 
to me; however, ere I enter upon the subject, let 
me previously assure you, that I do not desire you 
to comply with my inclinations any farther than it 
shall be agreeable to your own. I must inform you 
then, in the first place, that I am most intimately 
united with Patro, th^ Epicurean ; in every article, 
I mean, except his philosophy ; for there, indeed, 
we are at a great distance. I received the first 
marks of his esteem, so long ago as when he dis- 
tinguished himself at Rome by his singular attach- 
ment to you and your family; and in tl\e cause 
which he lately gained in our courts, I was a prin- 
cipal advocate both for him and his associates I 
must add, that he "was recommended to me by my 
very worthy friend* Phaednis; a man whom, long 

• Phednis, it is supposed, was the predecessor of Fatro 
in the Epicurean college. 
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before I became acquainted with Pliik>»t and, in- 
deed, fTom my childhood, I always highly valued. 
The first quality that recommended him to my es^ 
teem, was his philosophical abilities; as I after- 
wards had reason to admire him for lus moral and 
social virtues. Before I lefl Rome, I received a 
letter from Fatro, requesting me, in the first place, 
to intercede with you to be reconciled to him ; and 
in the nex^ that you would make him a grant of 
an M ruinous edifice, which belongs, it seems, to 
the college of £picunis4 I forbore writing to you, 
however, upon this subject, as being unwilling to 
interrupt you in the design, which I then thought 
yon entertained, of building upon that spot. But 
I now ccMnply with his solicitation, as he has as- 
sured me, since my arrival in Athens, that it is the 
general opinioa of yowt friends, that you have to- 
tally laid aside this scheme. Should this prove to 
be the real case, and your particular interest should 

-f Cicero, in another part of his writings, mentions an 
Academic philosopher of thb name, whose lectures he at- 
tended. If the aame person be meant in both places, as in- 
deed is highly probable, Mr Ross is nndoubtedly right in 
charging the learoed Manntias with a mistake, in imagining 
Philo to have been an Epicurean, aud predecessor to Phae- 
drus. 

^ Memmius had obtained a grant of this edifice firom the 
Athenians, in order to bnild a house for his own use. 
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no longer interfere^ let me prevail with you to gnut 
his pedtioo. And if yon should have taken any 
little prejadice against my friend, by the ill offices 
of his countrymen, (whose capricious tempers I am 
well acquainted with,) I entreat you to renounce 
your resentment, not only for my sake, but in com* 
^liance also with the suggestions of your own ge- 
nerous nature. Shall I freely own to you my real 
•sentiments ? To confess the truth then, there does 
4iot appear any just reason either for his being so 
earnest in pressing this afiair of the edifice, or for 
your persisting in your refusal. This, at least, is 
most eyident, that it is much more suitable to a 
ttian of his character, than of yours, to be obstinate 
in trifles. You are well apprised, I know, of the 
.plea which Patro alleges, to justify his warmth 
upon this occasion. I need not mention, therefore, 
that he urges the honour and reverence which is 
due to the last injunctions of Epicurus; * the par- 
ticular regard he owes to the earnest request of 
Phaedrus; together with that veneration which ou^ 
to be paid to a nransion impressed with the foot- 



« ** Diogenes Laertios hath preserved, In his Ufe of £pi- 
** eums, the wUI of that great philosopher. In the first 
** article, the schooto and gardens, and every thing belong- 
" ing to then, are entaUed npon his successors in that sect 
*< of phUosopby, which should be caUed after his i 
Mr Ron. 
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Steps of so many celebrated philosophers. One 
cannot, indeed, condemn his zeal in this instance^ 
without deriding, at the same time, the whole sys- 
tem of his philosophy. But neither you nor I are 
such enemies to those of his sect, as not to be in- 
clined to pardon an enthusiasm of this sort ; espe- 
cially as k is a prejudice (if it be a prejudice) that 
arises from the weakness, not-the wickedness, of . 
his heart. But I must not forget to mention ano- 
ther inducement, which engaged me to apply to 
you in his favour. I will introduce it by assuring 
you, that I look upon Atticus as my brother ; and, 
indeed, there Ls no man who has a more consider- 
able share of my heart, or from whose friendship 
I derive greater satisfaction.* It is in pursuance 
of his most earnest entreaty, as well as of Patrols, 
that I make the present application. And, though 
Atticus is by no means of a temper to be importu- 
nate, nor has any ambitious purposes of his own to 
gratify ; yet he has desired me, with all the ardour 



* The friendship whicli subsisted between Cicero and At- 
ticus is so well known, even to the most common reader, 
that it wonld be impertinent to make it the sulgect of a 
note ; as it would be foreign to the purpose of these remarks, 
to enter into the character of that celebrated Roman, who 
is only mentioned incidentally in this place, and bean no 
part in the correspmideace contained in the present collect 
tion. 
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imaginable, to exert my utmost interest with you. 
in this afiair. Not that he is influenced by his par- 
ticular attachment to this sect ; for he has too much 
learning, as well as judgment, to be a bigot to their 
unphilosophical tenets; but he is swayed entirely 
by his friendship for Patro, and the esteem he en- 
tertained for his predecessor in this college, the 
worthy Phaedrus. He is persuaded that my influ- 
ence with you is so great, that the slightest inti- 
mation from me would prevail with you to relin- 
quish your right to this edifice, even though you 
had intended to make use of it for your own pur- 
poses. If he should hear therefore, that, notwith- 
standing you have no such design, I have, never- 
theless, proved unsuccessful in my application, he 
will have a worse opinion of viy friendship than of 
yours, and imagine I did not sufficiently enforce his 
request. I entreat you then to signify to your 
agents at Athens, your consent to the repeal of the 
decree of the Areopagites, * which has been made 
in relation to this structure. Nevertheless, I will 
end as I began, and again assure you, that although 
nothing will be more acceptable to me, than your . 



• The Areopagites "were magistrates, who presided in the 
supreme council and court of judicature at Athens, called 
the Areopagus. 
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compliance in the present instance ; yet I press it 
no farther than as it may coincide with yoor own 
inclinations. FarewelL 
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